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Chapter 1 


T llC dim, btue tviiiiglit had alreadj' fallen upon the 
countryside, and tultcn the nt Lindegaard 
rang to cill the workers horoe to supper, ns sound 
rose and (oU hke &n angtlus o>tr f)oidi and mountain 
The fann labourers out on the Mide, golden corn* 
fields stood erixt, and each taking his dinner tin in one 
hind and his sickfv in (he other, set out in corqpanies 
for their homes, with the red light from the glowing 
clouds l)inc above the snow mouniains In the west 
reflected m their faces 

Lmdegaard stood upon a hill hke cn old castle 
The windows in the great while house were allame with 
the rays of the setting sun, the garden nnd grounds 
extended almost to the water, and in the background 
lay the numerous ml pointed farm buildings, consti 
tuiing almost a little town by (hemsch-es It was as 
though tins farm had pushed (he others away 

towards the outskirts of (he Uistncl, either eastwards 
towards the wooded sh»prs wlierc (he small farm* clung 
to the hill'ide, or northwards to do bare mountains 
facing (he sea And when *he bell at I fnilegaard 
rang, the belU Iron theoibtr Isrms nil D%er the coumry* 
tide chimed in 

Tlie farm bl’ourws liwl in the little fishermen** 
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cottages do^n by the steel grey fjord, each with a 
small piece of land about it They vere. pledged to 
work many weeks of the year on the big farm, and 
culuvated their own land •when they came home in the 
evening, and even then they had to resort to the sea 
for their principal means of subsistence They took 
part Jti the herring fsbettes iit the autumn, and In the 
winter sailed hundreds of miles in open boats up to 
Lofoten perhaps tempted by the hope of gain, but 
perhaps, too, because on the sea they wrere free men 
This evening a single worker still remained on one 
of the large barley fields looking from Lmdegaard, 
like a mere black speck in all ihe >ellow, but it was 
& woman, Alirja Myran, the wife of one of the farm 
labourers Cutting the corn on the big farm was a 
duty, but though MArya had done twice an ordinary 
day a work she wanted to finish the last little bit before 
she went home and she dreaded having to stand erect, 
for she was ready to drop with fatigue 
The Sickle glittered as she cut, and with a red, 
swollen hand drew ihe damp corn towards a skirt that 
was long since wet through There was gnee in every 
movement of the slender figure in the grey dress The 
black kerchief on her head kept slipping back, and each 
time she pulled it forward again with the hand that 
held the sickle She had scarcely eaten anything since 
the morning, and now it was not only her back that 
ached, but her breasts too were heavy 

On a heap of straw near her lay what looked like 
a bundle of clothes, but every now and then it moved 
and talked Now it had begun to make little whimper¬ 
ing sounds too, and the reaper said tb herself * He s 
hungry, but he 11 have to wait * '• 

The little one had kicked off the clotnK bis mother 
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had spread over him, and now he stretched a fat little 
leg into the air, and tried to get hold of his foes 
There may be a good deal to say about such a proceed 
mg, so he talked all the lime, saying “ Do*do-do I 
and “Tatata! ”, hut he was nevertheless very near 
crying In the meantime both legs had become 
uncovered and began to leel cold, so why should he 
not set up a scream that his mother could not help 
hearing? But the sicLfc sang on without ceasing 
The baby whimpered a little, and now and then sucked 
his thumb and looked up into the sky On one 
side the clouds were dark and ugly, but farther off 
th^ were red and smiting, and above hung the 
deep blue of the sky, m which tmy lights began to 
twinkle 

He tried to talk to these lights, and said "Ta tal 
and ‘‘ Ba ba 1 ’ and then he stretched out a fat little hand 
and tried to sei£« some of them, but could not reach 
far enough Then he tried to sit up so ns to get 
nearer to them, but only sank deeper into the straw, 
and an ear of corn felt right acro^ his face The little 
(at hand managed to grasp the car and fling it aside, 
but the entire eapression of the baby face was one of 
rage It IS allowable to be OTerwhelmetl by one’s own 
misfortune, and he gave vent to a wailing scream But 
his mother went on reaping She was dreading having 
to stand erect when she was flnished 

The baby grew quiet once more His eyes widened, 
but he did not know that the stars up there were 
reflected m them A semicircle of gold had risen 
from behind the dark hills in the east It was so very, 
very bright, and once more be sfretohed out his hands 
He forgot that his legs were cold, and stretched them 
up too, It was as it his wherfe little body -vrere ready 
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to fly up there and play At last the semiarcle seemed 
to have a face like grandmother's, and when the baby 
was sure of this, he began to laugh. 

Now his mother set up the last sheaf, and with one 
hand on her back and the other over her eyes, straight* 
ened herself Sh« staggered a little, then walked with 
uncertain steps to the heap of stiaw on which her baby 
lay, and taking him up, seated herself to nurse him. 
She sank farther and farther into the soft straw, while 
the sheaves supported her K-ick, and her baby forgot 
both the moon and the clouds as she held him to her 
warm breast 

•‘Poor huie fellow I” she muimuTed, trying to 
smile down at him, but etery now and again her eye* 
lids closed. 

The moon abate the eastern hills had turned a 
Silvery white, and the dewy fields sparkled in us hgfitt 
while the air was filied with the scent of ripe corn and 
damp earth, but the weary woman siliing there alone 
only wished that someone could carry her home Now, 
as she nursed her baby, her own hunger seemed to 
become greater, and tier back to ache mure, but she 
wrapped the woollen shawl more closely about the 
little one, and raised her oes to rest tliem on the peace* 
ful landscape before her—the fertile country-side m the 
blue evening twilight, with light upon light shining out 
from the farms around, the curn*ficld in which she sat, 
the dark, forcst<Iad bills tlut she loved, and it was 
a relief to her tlut the sounds and odours of the sea 
did not reach her herc- 

She had p.«s«l the seventeen years of her married 
life on tl« coast, but had lived her catlict life tn w 
valley, among forests and mounuma, ond was now as 
little teeoncikd to her life by the sea os she had been 
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on the first day of it Slic no longer made any com 
plaint, but tri^ to do the %ork of tv>o, m order to 
keep morbid thoughts out of her mind Her husband, 
Knst^aer Myran, was stiH the handsomest man in the 
district, but he was out on the sea the greater part uf 
the year, chaining her to a life on the wild, barren 
shore, and hlliog her with such fear and unrest during 
the long winter nights, that it was all she could do to 
restrain her impulse tu flee from it all For him and 
their SI* children the grey cottage out there was home, 
but It would never be hers She was as homesick now 
as she had been all through the first )ear of her 
married life, she might do the work of two or three, 
but she ne\er succeeded m working herself into a 
feeling q( home 

The sea, with its terrible, howling storms that raged 
all through the winter—the waves that day end night 
thundered and foamed upon the sand and seaweed— 
they foamed, tuu, in her mind and made her 
sleepless, and would one day, she felt, rob her of her 
reason 

Th^r were long, long years She looked forward to 
the day when Krist^ver would sell his boats and house, 
and move with her and the children up into the valley, 
and take to farming They could never be worse off 
than they were now. Every winter he risked his hfe 
upon the Lofoten Se.i, and if one year the fishing was 
good, It was eaten up by the seven bad years, and they 
were always in poverty But to hope to draw him 
from the sea to the land was like trying to change a 
fish into a bird. and lie turned the children’s minds in 
his direction The eldest Ix^, Lars, was only sixteen, 
but he wanted to go to Lofoten next winter, and Oluf, 
who was fourteen in the spring talked of nothing 
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else She was like a hen with a brood of ducklingfs, 
vainly callmi? and enticing them away from the 
water 

After a time she rose, and binding the baby firmly 
to her back with the shawl, set off with a tin can in 
one hand and her sickle in the other Defore her lay 
the wide field, and the stubble rutiled under her feet 
as she walked, her long shadow kq^t pace by her side, 
and behind her was left a daik trail through the moon- 
wliKsncd dew Her keicliief had again slipped back, 
and her pate face looked still paler in the moonlight 
The knowledge that the days work i$ done, and the 
vialking o\er a l«>el cornfield with & baby on her 
back, g»%e an easier carriage to a woman, even K she 
IS tired As she passed the cluster of buildings at 
Lindegaard, ihete were lights behind while curtains in 
a long row of windows She could hear the tones of 
a piano and over the high garden walls floated the 
fragrant scent of apples and all kinds of flowers With 
in those windows people lived a brighter, safer exist* 
ence than a fisherman can ever attain to 

Then began the barren peat bog with its pools of 
stagnant water, which she alwiys dreaded In the dark 
Before her lay the wide fjord, overshadowed by the 
western mountains and crossed by a broad path of 
moonlight in which the wives rose and fell unceasingly 
Down on the beach by the fishermen’s cottages with 
lights in iheir windows, and the smell of peat smoke 
began as usual to make her feel siek 

She could hear the waves now Sliwee-e-e—hoosh- 
ih-sh, shWfM-e—hoosh sh-ahl It was as though ibc 
sea were always mad and foaming nt the mouth, and 
when she was very vwed she ftU almosi as If she must 
do the same 
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There uas an odour of totfing seaweed in the air, of 
salt sand, of fish, of tarred boats and of wet nets 
hung up to dry—an atmosphere m which she always 
had a headache, and coughed and had a difficulty 
in breathing There was a light in a window la 
Myran, the little home by the sea, and she covered 
her eyes with her band, for it was so hard that 
those whom she loved should live in a place that she 
detested 

The baby on her back was asleep, notwithstanding 
that his little head in iis hood nodded this way and 
that ot every step Now she discovered, however, that 
the two cows and the four sheep were still tethered In 
the field Here was more work for her to do, and 
once more she put her hand over her eyes as if in a 
feeling of dizziness 

A pleasant warmth met her as she opened the door 
and entered A Ullow candle was burning on the table, 
a clock tn a bnghtl} painted cose ticked on the south 
wall, against which stood a broad bed, and a simibr 
bed stood against the west wall A spinning wheel and 
a loom took up n good deal of the floor space, and on 
the two window-sills stood pots of red geraniums 
Three children jumped up from the floor where they 
were playing, and ran towards her with cries of 
" Jfotherl Sfotherf ”, and, hinging on to her skirt, 
and all talking at once, they told her that grandmother 
had come on a visit 

The bedroom door opened and an old woman with 
I pock marked face, a big rxise and hollow checks came 
out It was Karl Myran, Mirya’s mother In law, who 
lived In the house 

•' You're latel ” she »fd, looking at Mirya through 
her Spectacles 
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" Oh yes It IS late 

The lace of another old nonutn appeared behind the 
first, With smaller features and a bristly chm This 
was Mitya’s own mother, Lava Rootawsen, who had 
come down from the valley on a visit 
“Good evening I “ she said coming forward and 
shaking hands when Mirya had laid the baby in the 
cradle 

“ Good evening, molherl So you’ve come all this 
way, have you? ’’ 

The hro grandmothers could sit all day boiling coffee 
on the stove in the bedroom and talking of things new 
and old, and of iheir rheumatism and the pains m iheif 
chests, but in all other respects they were as different 
«8 night and day The old woman at Myrati was 
accustomed to look to the sea and to ProMdence for 
everything, and therefore she would often sit with her 
hands m her lap, seeing things that others could not 
see Was It the sea or Providence that she saw? The 
other grandmother wns accustomed to the daily toil up 
>a the valley She had brought up five children on 
quite a small mountain farm, and she held that by 
picking cranberries or making btrch brooms you could 
earn a hale money from the shop, but if you only relied 
on Providence and wind and weather, both your pocket 
and the larder would be empty 
Mirya noticed that there was no supper prepared 
The two old women had probably had so much to talk 
about that ibev had quite forgotten both her and the 
cows 

“ Where are Lars and Oluf ? •• she asked 
" They went to fetch peat,” said her mother in law 
•' It’s odd that they aren’t back yet ” 

Mirya sighed, and after saying a few words to her 
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mother, had to go out to put the animals m the 
cowshed 

Outside the north wind had risen, and from the beach 
came the perpetual sound of the waves It was as 
though they were plotting; some evil in the darkness. 
Shewee-e-e—hoosh-sh-sh, shwee-e-e—hoosh-sh-sh 1 
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swore, and 'cvhen he said it he generally swung out his 
short leg, but the little boys looked up to him because 
he was the headman on the b»g Loloten boat, the 
SeaFlotoer, and had gone through so much both on 
the sea and on land, that it was a mimcle that he still 
lived When a lad had taken hire with him for a 
Lofoten \oyage, the lad s mother would be horrified at 
the thought that he should go with Jacob Jacob was a 
great seaman, a great Rsherman, and a great drinker, 
and while the other seamen lived in the grey cottages 
round the bay, and had wife and children to provide 
for, he was a happy bachelor of sitly, and his boat was 
wife and house and home to him 

It IS true that the Sea^Flover lay unrigged high up 
on the beach half the year, but even then Jacob lived on 
board in the at<rn<abin, and while the others toiled at 
the herring fislieries m ibe summer and autumn, he led 
an easy life from the end of one winter's fishing to the 
beginning of the next And it 15 wonderful how 
quickly the days pass when you have learnt how to 
sleep at any hour of the twenty-four 1 When smoke 
was seen rising from the stovepipe through the roof 
of the cabin, you knew that Jacob was awake and 
if you wanted a dram, you had only to climb on 
board 

He no longer had any relatives in the district, but 
when he set out to sea, he always waved his sou’wester 
vigorously, although there was no one on shore to say 
goodbye to him and wish him a prosperous voyage, 
and m the spring he joined the others and sailed the 
hundreds of miles southwards again, although no one 
among the many standing on the beacli was there to 
welcome him home But what did that matter? They 
got Oft well here, both the Sta Flower and Jacob, and 
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t«>daj he came limping along in the sunshine with his 
wheelbarrow, and was not e\en drunk. 

Over the sunlit surface of the sea the wind was Oinging 
patches of ruffled blue All round the bay between the 
two headlands stood grey boat houses, nnd out of the 
back of two or three of these stuck the pitch brown fore¬ 
part of a Lofoten boat, as if watching for the coming of 
^e season when it should go out and be rigged again. 
The SeaFlemer, however, lay alone on the beach, 
with no boat-house to cover her, as homeless as Jacob 
himself, her long hull with a white stripe along the 
shecr-strake, and the bbek stem and stern standing 
proudly erect Herring nets bung drying beside the 
boathouses, for there may be a herring or two to b® 
caught by those who ha\e the mind and the patience 
to catch them but Jicob with his wheelbarrow held 
such fishing in contempt 

Suddenly the noise of the wheel ceised Jacob had 
stopped and wis gazing out over the bay A boat 
was sailing up ptst the southern headland She was 
certainly no herring boat, nor yet a ten-oared nor a 
^ur<jared boat, neither was she n cargo-boat Why, 
damn it all I if she wasn’t a Lofoten boat I Sucli an 
object on the sea at this season of the year was like 
lightning m a cloudless sky It was incredible, and jet 
there she was, and had a six-oared boat without a sail 
in tow as well Jacob pul down the wheelbarrow, and 
stood staring, Without even notiang that there was some 
one behind him w ho was also standing staring It was 
Elezeus Hylla, a brood shouldered, brown bearded man 
with prominmt cheek-bones, and he stared so intently 
that a row of\^white teeth became \isible from sheer 
wonderment \ 

“ Can you unc^rstand that? *’ he said, burying his 
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hands deep in his trouserpoeb^ Hts blouse was of 
white sail<!oth, and his homespun trousers hun^ down 
over his boots just as Jacob’s did 
The old man turned his head, removed his quid from 
his mouth to his waistcoat podeei, and expectorated 
“ No,” he said '* Can you? *' 

” It must be a stranger ” 

“ Perhaps, but it seems to me that I know the six 
oared boat ” 

The windows in the cottages had become full of faces, 
and a few people came out so as to get a better view 
On the hlyran land two fair haired boys were taking 
up potatoes They were Lars and Ins brother Oluf, 
and they both stood leaning on their forks and gazing 
" I’m going down to the water,” said Oluf 
” You II just stay where you are I ’ said Lars, for 
he was sixteen and the other only fourteen, and what 
would the world be like if the younger brother were not 
to obey the elder ? 

The brothers were very dissimilar in appearance, Lars 
being bow-legged and round shouldered, and with a 
quick temper, while Oluf was big and broad, and had 
his mother’s short upper hp, so that his mouth was 
always open 

“He’s coming in to our boat house I ” cried Oluf, 
dropping his fork and setting off at a run The next 
moment his brother ran past him " It’s father I ” he 
shouted ” You'll see he’s bought a Lofoten boat 1 ” 
It was Kfistiver Myran, and this ivas a great day 
for him For many years he had secretly longed for 
It, and at last it had come, and he stood there, the 
headman on his own Lofoten boat It was altogether 
incredible, but the tiller that he swung backwards and 
forwards over his head was his, the hull, rigging, 
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grapnel and ropes, everything^ on board belonged to 

The sturdy fisherman was slill in the prime of life, 
las red, close<Iipped beard and whiskers surrounded a 
strong face, and the hair beneath the black sou’wester 
r*fi, unusual, when he 

alked up the aisle m church, for great ladies to put 
up ti.eir ei^glasses in order to have a belter look at 
^ wife and six children has 

mgs to think about than being handsome, 
le purchase of the boat had come about m a strange 
manner He was fishing the fjords for herring m his 
SLX<iared boat with Kanelcs Gomon. and one <hy went 
SaV.n ifr “‘.^hich he had heard a large boat 

bill ih ^ thouglit of any purchase, 

>'« beach, (he 

I,?? A !. V and not a soul attempted to 

rnfmH h"** l^rislkver began to walk 
of th» ^ to be able to judge 

of he capabilities of such a boat, and she was appar 
ently as good as new, well budt. with extra fine lines- 
’be billows and forge 
ahead wuh What could it be that kept people from 
bidding for such a fine boat? ^ ^ 

^ ’here who could 
be let out the fact that the 
iZl. succession on the 

r^Mi, *’“'* ’be reputation of being a 

IS morpo®"' She 

nih,*r« in ° sailer, and dropped behind the 
man w th ^ '^y^ges north and south, so that no head- 
TrSi a tub‘‘"^ self-respect would think of bidding for 

At this KristSver (ook courage and bid a mere 
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nothing, and he turned cold for a moment when the 
boat was knocked down to him, and he, a poor man, 
stood there the sole owner of a Lofoten boat 
“ Do you want to kill yourself? " said one man, with 
a smile, and exeryone tn the crowd gazed at him, 
apparently with the same thought 
A headman from a coast-district cannot resist the 
temptation to tease the dwellers m the inland fjord- 
districts, who like to think themselves seamen, so he 
answered that the boat was good enough, but that 
much depended upon the fellows that were on board 
her, whereupon the rnen began to close in upon him 
and ask him what he meant by that 
A spirit of mischief impelled him to reply that the 
boat was far too good for such " inlanders," who were 
good enough to dig potatoes up out of the ground, but 
would never make «eamen 

“ rU show you that I can make her go,” he added, 
” aye, and make her stand up too 
But if he had not taken Ins departure then, it is 
probable that blows would have been exchanged 
Now he was coming borne 

He had been w headman (or many years, so that was 
not what made the difference, but he had been only 
partowner m the boat, and what is the good of a 
successful fishing-season once m a way, when the pro¬ 
ceeds have to be divided between six men? Kristiver 
bad sons who were growing up, and his head was full 
0 ! plans, and if the day ever came when he could man 
his own boat from his own household, a single good 
fishing year might make him a wealthy man 
He owed for the boat, it is true, and would have to go 
still deeoer mlo d^fat if he alone had to «aiiin <ix mrn 
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taken the plunge, and «hat uas done could not be 
undone. 

“ Lower away I ” he sttouied lo Kaneles, who was 
Standing in llie front, and the (opsaJI bellied out, sank 
togctlier, and glided down, followed by the mainsail, 
the grapnel clanked o%er the side, and the big boat 
swung round to the hawser, ant! came up into the wind. 

The beadi was black with people, and when the six- 
oared boat had also been moored, and the small boat 
came shorewards, but was still at some distance, Lars 
shouted 

" Who does die Lofoten boat belong to, fatherT ” 

Kristdver made no answer His face was all smiles 
when he stepped ashore and two of his younger children 
seised each a hand, and he stooped down and talked to 
them, although everyone all round him was trying to 
speak to him Then he went slowly up die beach with 
the children, nodding airirmati>ely in oil directions. 
Yes, the boat was his 

Jacob alone held aloof, and would not condescend to 
be curious He looked grim, and tried to find out 
whether die boat was a thing to go to sea with 

*' We’ll be able to race one another now,” said 
Knstkver as he passed him 

Down through the held n woman was coming towards 
him with hesitating steps, carrying a baby on her arm 
It was Mlirya 

” Welcome homel ” she said, with an attempt at a 
smile, but the eyes in the pale face had a frightened 
look 

Knst^ver walked slowly beside her, only asking if 
everything was going on all right He thought there 
was no one like her, and that she had a perfect right 
to her own thoughts and opinions 
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Two boys had already rowed out to the Lofoten boat, 
and they vver© Lars and Oluf. 

Kaneles Goman, who had been with Knst^ver on 
this hernng-fishing expedition, was a bachelor of thirty 
He was little and pale, and had tt not been for his fair 
moustache, would have been taken for a mere boy He 
was now walking up from the shore into the mountains, 
carrying his chest on his shoulder, singing as he went 
and swaging from side to side His home was m a little 
mountain farm, where there lived only hts half blind 
father of seventy and a little sister who was not yet 
confirmed If only he had been able to cultivate the 
land at home, he nitglu have made a large farm of it, 
but that needed a little money, and if he did not earn 
that on the sea, he nould like to know where it was to 
come from I He was unsuccessful, however, year ofter 
year, so there was nothing but toil when he was away, 
and poverty at home But still Kaneles sang. The 
priest ne\er faded to put him down as father m every 
case of doubtful paternity in the parish, and though it 
might be amusing for the priest, it became by degrees a 
heavy ta\ on lianeles But still he was as happy as a 
king, and was always singing die gayest of songs 
There was much talk in the cottage ot Myran all that 
evening, Rrst about (tie boat and father, and then about 
father and the boat Even th© little ten-year-old Tosten 
had been on board, and be determined that his ow n little 
boat, which was as large as a wooden shoe, should be 
called the Seal after the big boat. Lars had extracted 
from hts father the promise that next winter he should 
at last be showed to go with him, and this caused liim 
to assume a still more sathoriratiic manner towards 
Oluf, for now he almost a Lofoten fisherman 
There was not much sleep for anyone m the little 
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cottage that night There t»as only one person who 
had not jet said anj thing, and that was MArya, and she 
lay beside Knstivcr, awake but pretending to be asleep 
He himselj was ibinkjng oi the guarantors he would 
have to find for h*s bank loan, and of all that he must 
try to obtain on credit from the tradesmen here and 
in town To fit out six men is no small matter, and if 
then il was a ‘ black ’* year with the fishing, it would 
be pretty well the rum of him and his 

And then about the Seal The thought that he had 
acted like a fool kept flitting through his mind H 
the boat had capsiied with others, why should be be 
better able to keep her right way up? Was not that 
merely a boast 7 And would be dare to take his eldest 
boy with him in sudi a venture? 

He smded at this, however Doats are like horses and 
women they hate their whims and caprices, and the 
question la whether you are man enough to overcome 
them There was nothing wrong with the boat, noth¬ 
ing, at any rate, that ojuld not be put right And he 
repeated * I’ll show jou that J can make her go, aye, 
and make her stand up tool *’ 

But wliat would M&rya have said if she knew? 

Lars slept in the attic with Oltff, and lay thinking until 
he fell asleep, and then dreamed until he started up 
wide awake again Oluf slept on undisturbed, for he 
knew no better, but it was not easy to be Lars He 
felt drawn m so many different directions At school 
he had been a regular dipper, and ii was jolly to learn 
thingsf there was no doubt about that, and both the 
schoolmaster and the priest had advised him to try to 
borrow money and tidce a teachers course It was a 
great temptation He would like to nse and get on In 
the world, and wbenmer he and his mother were alone 
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together, she always impressed upon him that that was 
the way he ought to take But his father was a Lofoten 
fisherman and a headman, and he would like to be 
like his father too lie had never forgotten what the 
pastor’s wife had once said to him “ I know now what 
Olaf Trygvason looked like he was just exactly like 
your father.” 

He remembered now, loo. what the schoolmaster had 
once said about the Stadsland Lofoten boat She was 
a descendant of the old dragon prowed vessels which 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago bore the vikings 
to their discoveries and battles all the world over, and 
the hsherman of to-day still sails in the same kind of 
boat the hundreds of miles northwards, to battle with 
wind and wave Lars would certainly be just what his 
fatlier was 

He slept and dreamed he was fighting m the battle 
of Svolder. His father was Olaf Trygvason, and he 
himself was Einar Tambarskjtclver He drew a bow 
with a stronger hand than others, and his bow broke 

What was that, that broke with such clangor? ” asks 
Olaf. ” Norway from thy grasp, O king,” said I.ars, 
and he started up in bed, and there lay that duffer 
Oluf fast asleep I 

The next day, while they were at dinner, Oluf said 

*' But the boat hasn’t got a pennon, father. Aren’t 
>ou going to have a red pennon at the mast head like 
all the others? ” 

His father replied that he had thought of speaking 
to Karen Seamstress about it. 

Jlirya looked up at him. 

■' Oh, you might entrust that little piece of work to 
me,” she said, her face brightening. 

Well, there’s no one could do it better,” he said. 
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Mirya had a piece of red material put by, that tias 
ust large enoush to male a pcliicoat for herself, aad 
f!^t a' 'Imt and cut oil a piece about a 

S '“pit ll>= penn™. 

and set to »ork to embroider a K and an Jlf upon the 

b2a?»!JI^ “ ''VP7 

fell I a initials bat at the same time she 

lelt inclined io cry 

Ihfehn”^ she dressed herself m her best, and telling 
In h2 hand" “tth' “<> »"h a n>,i 

valley t?f«el i,®^' “P “ bwhet's m the 

Msiur!!' home a cow that had been on the mountain 
mtm S! .C •" Her mother had 

hnd f «'«0' spf ngr since, she 

broutrht “P summer, and every autumn 

both^or th *a^'" ** Strange evpedilion 

hanS u ■■ ™u'<l htth her 

at t^T, P'ef her shoulder Io loot back 

them a^r,?’ "" hed Mood in the cowshed 

ihMvh o m'''T'i'i *"■' '■ her home MSryn 
either la 1 eltildrcn, so it was not easy for her 
lowams lb “"i," ‘h'f had come Ltfier m 

the mn " valley, however, Russia began to scent 
davs ™ the long, bright 

and she wb pnsturcs, and her step grew lighter, 

S, ?o'^.b"”’1'",“ her ^S, Slirya, 

wal’kS mi^' 'he cottage by the sea, and 

tile nni I s**® '*vas on her way home to 

the on^ place ,n the world where she was happy 

down ‘he bustle 

md I? “1’ b !»“'■' I-indegaard, 

and the valley lay before her In the hot nntnmn son- 
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shine, with its farms and woods where bright patches 
of scarfet leafage stood oal here and there from the 
deep green of the fir*clad hilk she breathed more freely 
and her step grew lighter 

Farther on, the valley began to dose in and become 
more sheltered, the river gleamed far below, and the 
hills came nearer as if to welcome her, and she sat 
down on a stone and wiped the tears from her eyes 

By evening she had reached the little farm where her 
mother lived as a pensioner of her brother The small, 
sun browned buildings were surrounded with green and 
yellow fields, the whole forming a picture in its setting 
of green forest Mitya could hardly imagine anything 
more beautiful The night was frosty, with bright 
moonlight, and she lay listening to the wind in the trees, 
but heard no sound of waves, and she folded her hands 
and prayed, for here she felt there was a good God 
Down by the sea He only stood for the day of judg 
merit, storm, misfortune and terror, and she did not 
pray there, she set her teeth and defied Him 

The next day they went down together, she and the 
big, red cow with the while bead and beautiful horns 
tipped with brass buttons The cow turned and lowed 
her farewell, and was answered by her comrades m the 
cowhouse- Mirya, too, walked sadly, for she was 
turning her back on home 

As she went down the valley, her eyes rested lovingly 
on the mountains and wooded slopes, then came tlie 
wide country-side, where it was still beautiful, then 
Lmdcgaard, and bc}ond that were the peatbogs and 
the sea 

But here Russia raised her head, and sniffed the 
well known air of her btlle winter home by the sea, 
and instantly her step grew bghtcr 
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Mirya thought of the children, and wondered if any¬ 
thing hat] happened to them vhile she waj away, andsliB 
quickened her pace as the cow had done 
And so ihey reached the field, (lie cow lowing softly, 
and iihrya calling to the children to asic if all had gone 
well n( home 
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I F Knstiver had lo go the revod t>I the countryside 
and beg' people to bccorao guarantors for a bank 
loan he would ha\9 to make a special occasion of it 
He had shrunk Irom it and put il off as Jong as 
possible but one day a letter came irom the bailifl of 
the inland parish to say that if he did not pay for the 
boat at once, he would send men to fetch it away igain 
One cold, windy November day he set out on his 
«^rand He would not go to Brandt at Lmdcgaartli 
nor to any of the well t«>do farmers in the farming 
district, he would have to keep to the cottagers out on 
the shore, for the poor are the readiest to give help to 
One another. 

Many a night when he lay awake, he bad gone o\cf 
ins comrades in his fiund, and now he weighed and con 
sidered them in a manner he had not done before One 
was a good for nothing, to whom he would be under no 
obligation, another a miser, a third a sanctimonious 
fellow who would manage toget rid of him with a flood 
of pious phrases, bat here and there among them a face 
would appear before his miiuls eye that ordinarily was 
all smiles and gaiety, but which nevertheless held his 
attention, for perhaps after all, its ow ncr might be more 
obliging than most 
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There vrxs a httle red house with a prey cowshed 
bestde If, out by the wood below Lindegaard, where hiS 
sister lived w ith her husband, Elereus Hylla Relations 
are not always the first one would apply to, howe^er, 
and besides, Clezeus was one of those who look to see 
whether their wives use too much cream and coffee when 
they are away, and he often beat her bbck and blue 
And yet no one could be angry with him tong, for among 
his comrades he was a capable man both on land and 

He was chopping wood in the shed when Kristiver 
came, and they went at once indoors Bent appeared 
from the kitchen, and on this occasion was neither black 
nor blue, and she even ventured to bring the kettle In 
and put It on the stove, although her husband sat look* 
ing on There were plants on the window>siIts behind 
the little white curtains and there was a spicy smell 
from the jumper with which the floor was strewn 

Knsiiver sat down by the door and lighted his pipe* 
lie told story after story and laughed heartily, finding 
it all the time becoming more and more difficult to say 
what he had come for Bent looked at him and thought 
he was not like himself Her checks were hollow, but 
red, and her beautiful golden hair was twisted Into a 
large knot at tlie back of her neck She had only 
married Ulczeus because she had had a child w-ith 
another man 

** Is it true after all, whal people say? ” she asked, 
85 she spread n cloth on the table 

Say? Have people anything special to talk about 
just now ? '■ he asked. 

" Yes,” she replied; “that you've inhenfed such a 
lot of money from America ” 

”1? From America? ” 
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“ Yes, and that it’s with that money that you've 
bought your boat ** 

Obi Was that how rnatters stood? And Elezeus 
sat staring at him, his large eyes standing almost out of 
his bead with cunosm. and his white teeth gleaming 
beneath his brown moustache It was so funny, so 
irresistibly funny, that in a spirit of mischief Knstiver 
did not contradict the story “ Ah yes I ” be said 
'* It's strange how things sometimes happen ” More 
than this, however, he would not say at present 

As they sat drinking coffee, CItszeus suggested that 
he should go with him to Lofoten in the winter, and 
Knsthver answered that that was just what he had enme 
about, and he should certainly go wilh him 

Elezeus did not stop here, however He said he had 
been thinking of basing nets of his own, so as to have a 
whole share in the fishing, but he needed a guarantor 
Did be? tVeif, KnsfSver was ijtnte willing to back a 
bill for him, of course 1 

When he left the house, he burst into a Uugh " I'm 
a fool, and a fool I always shall be,” he said to himself 
” It wasn’t exactly to have fun that I came out 
to4ay ” 

Inside the cottage, Elescus was walking up and down 
excitedly 

•' Now }OU can seel *’ he said to his wife " Wasn’t 
I right? He has inherited money I Isn’t it wonderful 
how things go for some people? Perhaps it’s some 
thousands! You’ll see he’ll be buying a large farm 
soon, and begin to drive about in a four-wheeled carriage 
hs I You must go dona this evening-and psV hint 
to lend us the monej" to boy a cow with " 

“ No, indeed I won’t! she said ’’ You’ll have to 
do that yourself.” 
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"You won’t? Is that the way to answer me? 
You’d better take care I You’d tetter take care I " 
Knsthver trudjjed on m the cold north wind, goin? 
m to one after another of his acquaintances, but altvap 
meeting with a refusal 

Andreas Ekra uasa well to-do man, headman on the 
5toT«-Bird, and had shared a hut with Knslhver 
for many years, but he said " No ” People seemed to 
think that it d'd not do to be too open handed when you 
hadn’t a penny to repay them with 
Knsthver's knees seemed to grow weaker as he went 
from house to house, leating each with a fresh refusal 
He held his hat on v.i(h one hand, find swung the other 
Vigorously, he had the whole day for the business, and 
would have to put up with a few more refusals 
A man was coming towards him in a white blouse and 
a sou’wester, his left hand deep in his trouser pocket 
He Vd a goatee, and as he naWed t"S /tg^t s^'CuUff 
was in ndiancc oi his left It was Peter Suzansa, the 
headman on the Sea Ftra 

” Are you out this windy day? " he said, stopping- 
He spoke with a noaoS twang 
Yes, Kristivcr was just out for a walk. They both 
stood, as fishermen generally dc^ looking out to sea, 
which was greyish white under the north wind. 

Peter Suzansa had tj« reputation of lying ns readily 
as a horse trots He told the most dreadful stories with 
the most serious face, and no one believed a word of 
them. He was now over sixty, and his beard was greyj 
he had recently lost his wife, and had an unmarried 
daughter living wiih him, who was awaiting her 
confinement To^ay he was looking quite old 
As they stood ihere, KrfstAver, m spite of everything, 
forced himself to ask his assistance in the matter of the 
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bank-loan, and after all it "nas Peter, "who had had so 
much trouble lately, who now said that he thought it 
might be managed 

When they parted, lCnsl4vcr walked with a lighter 
step but ha still had to haie another name He met 
with several refusals afterwards, but they were easier 
to bear now 

As twilight fell he drew near to two little red houses 
up by the peat bogs They belonged to Henry Rabben, 
a man of a rather different type from the others in the 
neighbourhood Ko one could explain why it was that 
everyone looked up to him He was a fisherman and a 
fatm labourer like the others, had no more learning than 
they, and was in possession of no great wealth, but 
however much noise might be going on m a room when 
he entered it it instantly became quiet and everyone m 
it was ready to make rc»om for him lie was of medium 
height and broad shouldered On weekdays he went 
about in patched clothes like his neighbours but his 
dark brown beard was always carefully combed and his 
yellow moustache separated from U and brushed out to 
each side He had a large nose and large ejes, he 
spoke little, but smiled when he did speak and the more 
he smiled the more serious was the expression of his 
eyes When he was out fishing he would occasionally 
snuff up a balerful of seawater, because he said it was 
wholesome He cultivated his little patch of land better 
than anyone else, and was the only man in the neigh 
bouthood that had a garden in front of his house, with 
bushes and flowers in it 

^Vhen Ktistiver came, Henry was winnowing com 
in the barn 

" You’te come just when 1 was m need of you," he 
said with a smile, as be brushed the corn-dust out of hia 
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beard “ For I suppose >ou’ll need a ‘ half-share man ’ 
this winter, won’t you? *’ 

KnstA%er recollected now that Henry was one of a 
boat s compan} that had been run down by a steamer 
the winter before m the middle of the night, and had 
lost both nets and boat It n'as sad to think that this 
capable man would now have to go out as a common 
" half share man " 

That was just what he had come about, said 
Kristiver once more Would it do to ask Henry to be 
a guarantor after all his losses? 

Kristiiicr was tired and did not feel equal to going to 
any more acquaintances now, and when he made his 
request, the tears were not far from his ejes 

Henry considered and pulled his moustaches only for 
a moment, and then his answer was " Yes ” 

“ He shon t be the loser by that ” said KristAver to 
himself, when at last he turned homewards with the 
knowledge that his boat was saved 
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Chapter JV 


T he snov,flakes vrcrc already beginning toUoatdown 
o\er Blue Hill in ihe north, and the days «vere 
dark and gloomy The roads leading to the Milage 
shop resounded %viUi (ho tramp of iron heels, as (he 
Eshermen (locked to it like birds of passage assembling 
in preparation for their long journey 'I'hey all looked 
more or less alike in white canvas blouse, black 
felt hat witli a brim as wide as an umbrella, and grey 
homespun trousers (bat below hung down over the tops 
of their boots Some, however, worn red woollen caps 
with a tussel (hit dangled over one ear They went first 
to the shop on the nearer side of the bridge, which (hey 
filled, packed closely, shoulder to slioulcler, while the 
humpbacked shopman behind the counter darted about 
hither and (hither in the lamplight, taking things down 
from »helves and wrapping them up m wrong order. 
Occasionally he received money in exchange which he 
threw into (he till, but most of the purchases had to bo 
entered m a long book, to which a pencil was attached 
by a piece of string ^ 

Those customers whose purchases, as entered in the 
books, were of one and two jears' standing, preferred 
to keep m tbe background and make remarks about the 
weather, but they were obliged to come forward m the 
end 
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They all \vanted credit—for sacks of flouf, tobacco, 
rye c^e packed m brand-new casks, kegs of treacle, 
barrels of coffee, leather and paraffin They were 
almost all in debt fran the year before, but they were 
all expecting that this time the Lofoten fisheries would 
both free them from debt and make them wealthy, for 
this jear would surely be a good year. 

The humpbacked man behind the counter looked at 
them one after another If they did not get what they 
wanted from him, they would go to his rival on the 
other side of the bridge, and if they got it there, they 
would go (here first when they had something to pay 
with 

The village shops however, did net keep everything 
the fisherman wanted, so most of them sailed up the 
fjord through the falling snow to the town 
On the wharves all round the harbour there were httle 
shops where everything necessary for a fisherman’s out¬ 
fit could be obtained—oilskins, rope, twine for nets, 
hooks, etc , down to writing-paper for Lofoten letters 
Heavy sea-boots, wet with mod and snow, stamped m 
here, and the fog fromoutside floated in through the door, 
to which a bell was attached Behind the counter, with 
his bick to a wall on which there was a great display 
of rope and twine, stood a sturdy man, dressed m home- 
spun and high boots, his face, beard and clothes all 
bearing traces of flour, tar and treacle. This was Utnes, 
and he had once been a fisherman himself 
Kristiver and Peter Suxansa met here, when the shop 
was full of men from both inland and coast districts, all 
wanting their Lofoten outfit on aedit. 

" Very welf," Utnes was saying to a httle red bearded 
man; " but this must really be the last lime ” 

The gas over the counter tras lighted, and the bell on 
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the door kept on ringing^, iind many had been standing 
for hours without having stated their errand 

At last Utncs’ eye fell upon Peter Suzansa, who was 
Standing t^ith one hand in Ins pocket, and his shoulder 
thrust forward 

** What do you want? ” 

“ We<l!, I should like the whole shop *’ said Peter 
tMlh his nasal twang, his face quite serious 

Utnes could not help smiling, for Peter Suzansa owed 
for several years, but it was cheering to the others 
standing round to 6nd that someone was able to make 
the great man behind the counter drop his shop* 
expression 

Peter said he would have liked everything that was 
to be had there, and would have paid cash down, but 
unfortunately he had lorgottcn to bring any change, so 
he would have to be content with rather less, and 
he thereupon gave a list of all the things he must 
ha>e 

It was not easy to say Ko to a man who made the 
whole shopfiil of people laugh 

Again the bell rang as the door opened to admit 
Jacob He had been taken up the evening before for 
being drunk, and had spent (he night at the police* 
station, but now he was out again and had come to do 
business There was certainly no false modesty about 
him He pushed noisily in to the counter, and began 
to express his liorror at all the poisonous, ill natured 
things people can say 

" What's up now?” asked Utnes 
” Why, there are those rascally fellows going about 
and saying that things are so much belter at Larsen's 
down on the quay I ga\elliein a thrashing yesterday, 
and got a night’s free lodging for it, and now, damn it 
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ftlJ, jou’Jl have to let me have some rope and twine for 
taking jour part *’ 

Utnes shook hts head doubtfully. He knew Jacob 
was lying, but even that was better than when men 
leaned over the counter and quoted Scripture when they 
wanted credit 

But Kristiver wanted to buy a great deal, and 
Utnes opened his eyes wide he wanted things for 
five men I 

"Yes, It’s easy enough for you, when you could 
afford to buy a Lofoten boatl " said Peter Suransa; 
and this Utnes heard, as it was probably intended he 
should 

He took It in Hnstlvcr looked like a man who would 
pay his way 

\\ hen their purchases were made, the men sailed back 
down the fjord through the falling snow There would 
be plenty to do now before Christmas 

The living.room at M>ran was full during those even 
tngs, and the smoking lamp shed its dull yellow light 
upon many busv hands At one side of the room sat 
Lars and Oluf, trying which of them could net cod net 
the quickest, while KristAver sat it another, putting the 
edge on to the nets The ten >car<ild Tosten and little 
Jonetta, who was six, were sitting on the floor, fully 
^upicd in filling the netting shuttles with twine 

Arya W’as hard at work knitting two thick woollen 
Jereeys for the Lofoten men to wear over their woollen 
and wtton shirts, and tliqr had blue and red rings round 
I e sleeves and waist. Even the old grandmother, with 
^ectacles on, was bu^, and sat by the stove dipping 
the new woollen gloves and sodcs into hot soapy water, 
and rubbing them upon a fluted board, so that they 
should become matted and be thick and warm " Your 
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feet IJ be nice and warm,” she said to Lars, showing 
lum one uf the socks she was working at 

Then they had the shoemaker in the house, and when 
L^irs stood in his new, soft sea boots that could fold 
down over the knee, but could also be pulled right up 
the thigh, he requested Oluf to get out of the way so 
that he could ha\e room to move And jUst at that 
moment his father brought in a large bag from the 
porch and threw it across to him, and out of it appeared 
a new, shining sou’w’csler and a yellow oilskin coat that 
smelt very fresh and was so sticky that his fingers almost 
stuck to it. 

‘‘My word! ” said Oluf, suting with all his eyes 

" Hold your jawt ‘ said Lars, for there was still a 
large leather skirt to draw down over the tops of hts 
boots 

When at last he had put on all this finery, he 
looked quite like a warrior m full armour, and it 
was silly of that little donkey jonetta to came just 
then and tease him by asking him to come out and 
run races I 

There followed some clear, windless, frosty esemngs, 
which turned the road up through the ravine into a 
sinuous ribbon of shining ice, which went up and up 
until It was lost in the very sky itself It was a grand 
time for tobogganing, and when Lars left his netting 
and went out on to the doorstep, and heard the shouts 
and laughter on the bills, and saw the trail of sparks 
when the iron under the runners of a sledge passed over 
a stone or a patch of sand, it was not easy for him to 
resist joining in the sport He was a Lofoten man now. 
It was true, but on the other hand he had a sledge that 
was called the " Lighlning," because it went so much 
faster llian all ihc otliers And before he knew what he 
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was about, he had stolen round to the outhouse, and in 
another moment was racing- up to the hills with the sledge 
at his heels, without basing told Oluf 

At the foot of the lulls the boys and girls collected, 
and went up ogam all together, and Lars had friends 
enough all over the neighbourhood There was lanky 
Peter Ronningan, who stammered, and could never pass 
for confirmation, because he was so stupid The others 
called him Peter Galleas Martin Bruvold was called 
Martin Fur-rug, and they called Lars Bngbt^yes, and 
Olavus Koya Dear-dcnth 

There were large and small sledges, and girls of 
about the same age as the bojs, not mere children, nor 
yet quite grown up As they burned up the hill, talk- 
ing busil), there came a shout from higher up out of the 
darkness Hullo I Clear the roadl And a sledge 
flies past, with many feet sticking out on both sides 
and shouts from their owners 

After half an hour’s climbing they had reached the 
dark hills right up under the stars, from which they 
could see the fjord far below beneath the mountains m 
the west, with here and there upon its surface a ship’s 
lantern, and farther east their own district, dotted all 
over with the lights from the fishermen’s cottages as far 
out as Lindegaard 

Three or four of the company placed themselves upon 
the largest sledge, where Martin Bruvold sat farthest 
forward, to steer with his feet The girls shrieked with 
mingled terror and delight as they started and the speed 
grew faster and faster The wind cut their faces and 
went through their bodies The sledge rounded a cunc 
on one runner, and in another curve nearly flew off into 
the broad ditch, but escaped it On it went in the dark¬ 
ness, faster and faster, os the road grew steeper On 
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the middle of the last hiU something- black appeared, 
which did not make way for them. " It’s a horse I ” 
was the despairing shout from all on the sledge, but it 
'^as impossible to stop, and on one side of the road there 
was the rocky cliff, and on the other blocks of stone to 
mark the edge of the road, and beyond them a deep 
ditcJi The horse reared and snorted, and the man 
holding the reins snore and shouted, but the sledge 
lushed past at the side of the road and disappeared in 
the dartocss, leaving a fiery trail behind it Just as the 
man -was about to drive on, he heard more shouting, 
and ran forv. ard to hold the horse’s head, but he slippy 
on the ice and fell full length as n second sledge flew 
past. 

It nos not everyone that Lara would have tilth him 
on the *' Lightning ” This evening it was Ellen Koya, 
although he and she had not been the best of friends of 
late, one reason being that she ivas always such a tease 
Other people teased them both, however, declaring that 
they had been married some years before, and were man 
and Wife The wedding had taken place in the barn at 
Koya one Sunday m the summer, when the children 
had assembled to play. One suggested that they should 
play at entertaining guests, another that Ellen and Lars 
should be bride and bridegroom. A door was laid upon 
a barrel to represent Ihe altar, and Martin Bnivold, 
draped in a tarpaulin, was (he priest; and the next 
moment Ellen and Lars were standing in front of the 
altar, with do-wncast eyes, like a real bride and bride¬ 
groom. The btide was then only twelve, and was 
dressed in a blue check dress. A wreath of buttercups 
rested upon her fair hair, above a face that was then. 
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v.ith folded hands while the other children sang o 
wedding hymn. 

Lars Kfistoffersen Myran,” said the priest “ Wilt 
thou have this woman to thy wedded wife? ” 

^cs, ’ said Lars This wras fun, and a thrill ran 
through him at the thought that now he was grown up 
and was being married 

•• I likewise ask thee, Ellen Olsdaughter Koya, if 
thou wilt have this man, Lars Knstoffersen Myran, to 
thy wedded husband *’ 

answered Ellen, siill looking down with 
folded hands 

<■ ^ faithful to one moibcr? ” 

both Ellen and Lars 

Then join hands m token thereof,” said Martin t 
and thty joined liands, and Martin placed his upon their 
heads and blessed them, after which they had coffee and 
refreshments and dancing, just as at any grown up 
wedding, m the barn / b 

The ne« time they met was on the way to school 
they were a large company, and Lars did not like to 
ook in her direction He had to put up with the teasing 
from the others, but wihen she came and asked him to 
^rry her books, he thought it was going too far, and 
ne told her in so many words that he was not her 
» ctt"f because he bad been it yesterday. 

‘ y she said, tossing her head, and blushing 
crimson, and thereupon he was informed that if she ever 
took a husband, it would not be a cad like him A 
quarrel ensued, to the great amusement of the others 
Hoor things I ” they said “Haie matters already 
gone so far, and only yesterday they were standing at 
e a tar 1 But from that day they preferred to ignore 
one another when they met 
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This evening they had ha|^>ened to walk up side by 
Side, and the distance between them and the others 
gradually increased 

“ You're angry with me," she said. 

" It’s you who are angry," lie returned 

She laughed at this, and (hen he laughed too, and 
alter that there was not much more to be said about the 
quarrel. 

“ And to think that you're a man already, and are 
going to Lofoten 1 ” she said. 

"And you’ve been so ill," he said. “Was it 
inflammation of the lungs? Do you think it’s wrong 
of you to be out this evening? " 

His thought for her touch^ her, and she took hold 
of the sledg^rope to help him pull, and it was strange 
how rear their hands felt to one another, ev en though 
they had woollen gloves on 

“ You’ll be writing Lofoten letters to all your svveet> 
hearts this winter, I suppose,” she said 

But Lars assured her that he was not even going to 
take pen and ink with him. 

"Oh, I like that I You are a story teller I But I 
suppose it wouldn’t do to write to a girl who i^n't 
confirmed? ’’ 

" No, I should be taken up and put m prison for 
that.” 

" Hold my glove, will you, while I tie my shoe? ” 
she said 

They were now far in advance of the others, and quite 
alone, and at the very top of the hills he took her glove 
and rubbed her cheeks with it, because he declared she 
was cold Around them were the dark hills, and above 
them the stars 

They sealed themselves upon the sledge, and he was 
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both old and younp, looted up at the pnest while he 
preached; but in the minds of the fishermen was 
tho IhouEht Ihn. God WM m the tytitd ood on the 
"ould soon be on their way to meet 

had said to his wife 
hat he thought they ought to take the sacrament this 
un ay that he was at home Elereus was not a 
of being c-cceedmgly 
to his wife and children, and if a misfortune 
happened to anjone in the district, it would bring tears 
Elezeus*^^^ person, and that was 

On this occasion, however, as ill luck would have it, 
wh^t tJ" ® ° “earn, and before he knew 

anrf tr he had flung her against the wall 

fnil? t ’f he had burned 

.“Xn‘r h“ “ 

«a» about to be administered, 
the rh....‘^h* V* "’“b such rcmofse that he left 
rtfi, t. walked slowly homewards before 

onp *1, j^***^*^ bow the priest had said that 

Torf an/iV Stand facc to face with 

dirt nrtf L- be so great a sinner that he 

did not know what to do 

evening the beach was full of people, 
fhirr ^ launched First of all 
bttle merry-making m each cabin The 
lusf prPAo ® full-grown man could only 

of fh# ti,r\ ‘^°“£b It, and in the narrow space in front 
a coverings, a fire wis burning m 

of stpZn.n*^ Stove, upon which there now stood a pan 
g e Upon the skin rugs lay and sat women 
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and men, and bo^vls of hot ale and glasses of si^mts 
\vent round. Men and Tiomen sang, and eyes grew 
moist; and Kaneles Gomon played the concertina with 
a girl sitting on his knee Lights shone from other 
cabin-windo^s all round the bay 

Then men with lanterns came tramping up fron\ the 
boats lying farthest out, and one halted It was Jncob. 
The Seal was to be the first boat launched, and the 
other boats’ crews came to help. There was a cutting 
north wind that earned stinging snowflakes The light 
of the lantern shone upon a ring of bearded faces round 
the boat, and when Oluf Myran succeeded in setting 
light to a great heap of seaweed and drift-wood which 
he had collected, it was a bonfire that lighted up the 
snow and the beach, and shone upon the gny waters of 
the fjord 

(ftW mmT nvoif .W ajy its- t‘.hf jjScn* »hV a fyng" 
white beard, and wore a red woollen cap pulled down 
over his ears, and big. white, fingerless woollen gloves 
on his hands It was Peter Headman, and this was 
his great day, for he was still able to sing the boats ,nto 
the sea. He was helped up on to a large stone, and after 
clearing his throat and wiping his nose on his glove 
cried • ' 

" Now, boys, you must all work together I ” 
Everyone was turned out of the cabin, and the men 
stood side by side, close together, with iheir b^cks 
against the side of the boat, looking quite small Under 
her great brown bow. Then Peter Headman sang out i 
“ Here we go-—oho.<>o-o I ” 

The men strained every mitscle. their faces confc,rted 
with the effort. The logs under the keel rolled, and the 
heavy boat moved, but stopped again. Peter Headman 
sang on* “ Heave hoi ohcKHMtl ’* Backs and legs 
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a^ain, and ilie t>oai pnlcd nlong a IiMle way. 
but iIjct thn mrn had to pauw to talcp breath 

Lars M)ran wa* loolin/;at the old man with the white 
beard stindlnpr tn the bpht ot th>» bonttr, and as he 
looked he thought how minj hundred years before, 
inch an old man would haa-r been the MCrifidng pncsl 
and the bonfire the vicrifml fire, and the people 
dnnkinp to Thor and I reta before the I,ofoten boots 
set sod Tlie ^hom «■»* the Mme and the fjord was the 
same and the mountains snd the boats were as they are 
now, and the yieople were probably very much the same 
too 

min wnir m a high falsetto- 
There she goes oho-ftAo I ” And tlie nest moment 
the great bont laj rocking upon the water Kritiiver 
shouted his thanks to the other boats’ crews for their 
assistance, and dealt out drams, after which the whole 
party ^ssed on with their L-iniems, and launched boat 
after boat The old man’s eyes grew moist from the 
effect of his numerous potations nnd his ** Heave ho! 
ono-o^vol ” grew louder and louder 

Before the men went home to sleep their list night in 
a romfortable bed they went out nnd moored their boats 
a little wav from land, raised the mast, and placed the 
sad in readiness 

Silence fell at hsi upon the beach, the lanterns were 
gone and the fire had died down, but the four boats lay 
rocking on the waters of ihe bay with their pennons 
flying from the masthead, ready to set sad 
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K ANCLHS OOMOV u*a« fortunale tluin the 
otiicra, for he could not po'^ibly get up to the 
Iitlle mountain Tam and back a{;a>n m time) to 
lie w-andercd about alone ivlien evrr)one titc 
asincp and (he lights «ere out. He had a lew drams 
m his Imd. and he whistled or sane bs he 
watkedt the frosty road was beneath hia feet, and 
the starry sky nbose his brail, and wlij should he 
not sing? 

He wa« thinking, too, of hts haH>bIir>d father at home 
and of Ins htiJe sistrr. Cod alone knew whether they 
would Imm food enough for the whol* winter! And 
then, too, there was a pill at a large fam away in the 
north, who tl ought f>e w»s tmeen* in his intentions 
and tliai he was the son of a r«<h man. Well, well, 
there WAS plenty to think aV>ot on n night like this 
Iwrere yuu start on a voyape ard are out singing and 
trying t> r-tVe the t*mr passl 

At Slyran, where Kr-stiser and Mlrys s*ep{ in the 
Urd against the tuMitli wall, IJris’itcr woke In the 
mSddle of tlir right, and a Ii'tle whiV afipr s.tril seftly f 
“Are ywj cryt-’p, Mirra? *" 
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*' Oh nol *' 

“ You mu^^n•| br to unhtj'py bI>ou( i« ” 

He WTit }u«t dm;>pin|' atleep a|;aln when h< Wt tfr 
«fmt about hit tvetk 

" It’ll b** vi Ml! for me when you’re fjore ” 

*' Oh Well, bill you fe $o clever, you'll Ctt on 
rlRht •• 

*' And you re takiftf; them with youl Now u’* 
l-irn and next h n Ih^ OIoI, one after the t«Jwf 
You're nkinp tiem awav! You’re JaHnp thea 
away! " 

Uhat could KriMk\er tiy to this? They diwpeed 
on ihtt point but In all else M&rya was the best of 
wues and toiIM from morninp till night, only 
tunes with a look of fear In her eyes Her arms «re 
round Ins neck now and s!»e did not «}ui(e agree with 
him again but it would all ctime right, for Miry® 
the ben of «nc3 

Towards morning, heavy steps were heard poi<’? 
down to the be-jch and the lanterns appeared ogam, 
for now the men were off It was much earlier than 
people generally rose, but the wives had wrapped 
themselics up well In woollen shawls, and went down 
with their husbands There was a black frost and the 
^nd was easterly, and the falling snow was hard hhe 

The sen fire fTashed in blue phosphonis-fiames 
beneath the iron heels of iIms men wnllting down the 
beach The little basts rowed out, and “ Good byel 
ond “ A prosperous sorsgel ” were said over and 
oser ogam, but at the last moment « headman 
would recollect something for which he must row 
ashore 

hUrya was standing with other wives upon the beach 
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Bent Hylla t\as there toOf for it was too dark for any¬ 
one to see the bruises on her face The wind was icyr 
but they would not go in quite yet, and wrapped their 
shawls closer and stamped their feet to keep warm. 
It was }ust light enough for M&rya to see Lars, m his 
seaman’s outfit, busying himself with something in 
the front of the boat Then Kristkver climbed 
back over the roof of the cabin to put on the 
steerage, and then crept forward again and dropped 
into the headman’s place on the seat, turning his 
face to the land, and to her, but without saying 
anything 

“ Let go! ’* 

There was a sound of wet rope against an iron ting 
as the grapnel vas b'luled m, a block screeched, and 
the broad, heavy square sail was hoisted up the mast, 
filled with wind, and was fastened obliquely across the 
boat, and the Seat moved, and began to glide slowly 
out into the bay 

“Goodbye, Kristiverl Goodbye Larsl ” And 
“ Good byel ’* cried many wives on the heach, as they 
took off the kerchiefs that covered their heads, and 
waved them in farewell 

Knstiver was now a headman, who swung the 
tiller above his head and looked alter everything 
on board, hut he nevertheless waved his sou’wester 
vigorously and shouted “Good byel’’ A gust of 
wind flung dark Streaks across the bay, the Seal heeled 
over and the water foamed at her bow and in her wake, 
and the red pennon fluttered at the masthead Mbrya 
looked at it, and her face brightened She had made 
It out of material that was to have been a petticoat for 
herself, and she had embroidered Knstkver’s initials 
upx>n It with blue thread. 
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The tjut cf th* 1 


TIi<k« «bo 8l(y>d on the fthore bepan to run alonp 
the beach as if iryinff to keep up with the boats, and 
the Ia« thing that Mitya mw, as the 5fflf disappeared 
In the frosty haie, «as a viu ncstrr «a\ed froni the 
stern as the topsail «*as hoisted 
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S O they sailed The familiar shore on which 

their cottages stood disappeared, and m the fresh 
land wind the bouts cut easily through the choppy sea 
which foamed about their bows Far up the fjord could 
be seen other square sails and top sails coming out 
from the inland districts, and outside, new Lofoten 
boats emerged front bays and inlets, nnd turned out 
towards the open s«« They were setting out on the 
familiar sojage northwards, those hundreds of miles 
in wind, and cold, and blinding snow, the same %oyage 
that their forefather^ had made tlirougli long past ages 
On board the SeaL Clezeus II) Ua and Henry Rabben 
were in the stern with the headman, the one to mind 
the sheet, and the other ihc baler m stormy weather^ 
and Ivaneles Gomort stood forward by the tack, for he 
had hiS wits about him in case of need, and moreoier 
was unequalled as 0 looh-out m the dark. The wind 
howled and whistled as they sped along. 

There was a sixth man in the forward part of the 
boat with Lars, and this was the first time he had set 
foot in a Lofoten boat. Ilr was a pale fellow, with a 
tuft of rust) red beard beneath hts chin, and gold ear 
rings in his cars, and his name was Arnt Awsan. He 
was from up tite vs'ley, *nd had married and moved 
53 
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do\\n to tbe shore, and now he was going to take to 
the sea and go out as a Lofoten man “ Well,*’ people 
had said to him, ** if }ou*re going with KnstAver, 
you'll find life a little dillerent from what you're 
accustomed to " 

There Mas a helpless look about him as he now 
stood in his big sea-clothes without an idea as to 
what he had to do on board a boat 
" What do jou call that? * lie asked Lars, pointing 
to a line running from one edge of the sail through a 
block in (he bow and back again to the other edge 
" That's the bow-lme,” replied Lars 
" And that? ” 

It was the line from both ends of the >ard, which 
the men in the after part held 
“ That s the brace.' said Lars, feeling no httle 
pride in being able to (each a man who uas much 
older than he 

“And that? *' said Arnt, pointing now to a triple 
rope in the middle of the lower edge of the sail, which 
Mas made fast to the mast 
'• That's the ' pnar ’ ’’ 

Amt pressed hts lips together He already knew 
mote than he had known before, and be must considet 
It seriously and thoroughly 
The other men stood with legs astride, chewing 
tobacco and enjoying life The boat rocked beneath 
them and the wind sang in the rigging, they were out 
of the reach of tradesmen and banks, they were on the 
sea once more, they were free men As yet, however, 
while they were in (be fjord, the big Lofoten boat 
seemed too large, it would be different when the land 
fell away on both sides, and waves from the oeean 
Itself dashed against her. She would wake up then, 
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as jt were, and heel over with the weight of the bulging 
sail She pitched slowly up and down, and a wave beat 
against the bow and sent a shower of water into the 
fore part of the boat; both hull and rigging trembled, 
but tlie Seal went on her way. The men looked at one 
another, W'lpcd the water from their beards, and laughed 
This was real sailing, and they felt a thrill of delight, 
so what was more natural than that they should look 
at one another and laugh? 

“ Do you think theic’s going to be a stotm? ” asked 
Arnt, turning to Kaneies with a face that had become 
still paler 

liancles kept a serious countenance as he answered 
'* Well, It does look rather bad ” 

“ Can't you ask Kristd>er to put m to land? “ 
o You'd better ask him yourself,” said Ivaneles, with 
the »atw« setvous expression. 

The blue light of a winter day was over land and sea* 
On the east stood the mountains like an irrtgutar, 
misiy*grcy wall, rising into the sWy, cleft by ravines 
and passes, and with here and there streaks of snow, 
and grey clouds drifting over the higher peaks. Bays 
and fjords ran up into the land, and outstanding pro¬ 
montories were washed by the never-ending billows, 
riocks of dark and pied sea-birds sat rocking on the 
waves in the cold wind, and screamed in delight over 
the glorious weather. On the west rolled the grey 
ocean, and tossed its white spray high into the air 
above an island or a solitary, upstanding rock. Two 
or three blue-white gulls sailed over the Seal, and cned 
through the wind. ** Ah-o<ili-ol Where are you 
going? We’ll go with )OU, northwards, northwards.” 

Three of the boats kept in louch with one another, 
but the fourth, the Storm Bird, belonging to Andreas 
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Ekra, hnd stolen ahead some lime during the night, 
as nns her custom. A few boat lengths to utndisard 
was Ihc Sfo-Fire vmh her striped sail and Peter 
Suzansa at the helm, at one moment inclined towards 
the other boats so that all itic jellow oilskins and 
bearded facts on board were \isiblc, at the next swung 
over by a wave, and nothing to be seen but sail, white 
sHeer^trake and blown bow. 

A little to leeward was the .Sea Flower with her tall, 
tanned sail Jacob *' with the bmp ” held the tiller. 
Ills black hair was cohered with a red woollen cap 
Instead of a sou'wester When the spray dashed over 
him, he would uke olT the cap and beat the water out 
of It against the side of the boat, he was blessed with 
such an abundant crop of hair that the cold did not 
easily penetrate to his skull He was in the best of 
tempers (OKlay, for he had a home in Lofoten as well 
as jn the south, and in fact was at home m any place 
to which It was possible to sail 

The wind increased and ihe sea grew rougher, gusts 
of wind beat down from tlie mounlams and made the 
boats heel over so that they flew along on their side 
and showed tlieir keel 

'* What’s the mitter forward? ” shouted Knstiver, 
bending down to look under Ihe sail 

'* Arnt Awsan wants to go ashore I ” answered Lars 
through the wind 

It was Knstiver's first real sailing day with the 
Seal, and he stood with every sense alert, trying to 
make acquaintance with his boat. He swung the 
tiller backwards and forwards ^ove his head, watched 
the waves and the rigging, felt with his feet how the 
boat yielded to a steady wind, to sudden gusts, and to 
waves He felt there was something wrong, the boat 
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did not go viell, and there not the right accord 
between the rigging and the boit. Women and horses 
have their caprices, and so has a boat, and he meant 
to tame her. The Seal was quick to answer the helm, 
and with every wave and gust of wind he knew morc 
about the boat than before lie turned his quid 
between his front teeth, and grew inure and more akrt, 
he forced the Seat op against a bare wind, and slack* 
ened dawn in a large wind He bad tu learn to know 
her, and it was like tuning a violin 

** Hovt do 30 U like jour new boat?” Jacob shouted 
to him as the Sea-Fhsotr ran up alongside. 

'• Oh, ii’a too early to say anything about her yet ’* 

But the two companion boats began slowly to pass 
the Seal. At first it looked as if they were lying siiHi 
one on each side, only riding the waves and foaming 
at the bow; but by degrees they crept on and on, until 
they were well ahead. Kristiver’s face darkened, and 
he leaned forward as though to drag the Seal with him. 

“You must give out best resptets to Lofoten I “ 
shouted Ivanelcs over to the others 

'* Hold your tongue, you idiotl ’’ cried the headman, 
stamping nn the thwart 

More high waves, and more wind They had stiM 
some way to go m open sea, and the water was 
dashing over the water-board, so thit the men had 
to bale 

“What’s the matter forward now? ’’ cried the head' 
min, and I-ars’ voice answered through the wind: 

“ Arnt Awsan’s ill!” 

The Sea-Fire and the Sea-FloToer were now some 
way m advance, but Kristiver began gradually to gain 
upon them. He could see, however, that they were 
sorry for him and would not leave him behind, and 
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«hat was ocn «ors<, and he cliiiVed with rage. No 
greater humiliation could bHall a headman. 

Tliej in among rucks, ilicj had io \»ass ll’rough 

channels whete the trading>suuons came out into the 
water on piles (tuud'itss wnly knew where the people 
lived who came there to hu) 1 1 hen ofien water again, 
and on the wind-swept shore v( a bay m the grrf 
mountain-wall srood a few houses, with smoke rising 
from their chimneys 

** If mother Uird iliere,** ilinuglit Ijsrs, *' she would 
go quiie out of her mind Pour mother I If only Oluf 
wilt da all he can lu Iwlp her this winicfl *' 

In through more sounds, where the wind so dmd 
against them that they had to tack Many boats fud 
collected liere. and to tack in a cliannel llmt was only 
« few boat-lengths m wtdih required inctssant going 
about Arnt Awsan, ill as he was, was put to help 
with this, but he always seised the wrong rope, and 
was continually getting in ilte way 
“Go forward, llenryl” cried KnsiAver "Those 
fellows need a nursctnaidt “ 

And Henry Rnbben ran forward, stooped under the 
sail, and iiclped to put it o^er when they tacked again. 
UIczeus was quite equal to managing llie sheet and 
braces by himself m the sicni 
The wind went round to the east when the fairway 
became broader, and Henry had to go aft again, and 
Lars forward, for Kaneles had to lake the look-ool 
Tlie daylight was dying, and u was an easy matter to 
run aground In the channel 
Lars now began to understand tliat a Lofoten sailor 
iS a little more than an ordinary human being- He 
has eyes and cars such as no other man has, and 
various other senses. The dusk deepened, and a light- 
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house in the west shot out ray upon ray across the 
water, making the ciaikness appear all the deeper where 
the rays did not reach They saw hardly anything’ but 
the white breakers on rocks in front of them and on 
both sides, but they sailed on safely, ICaneles peering 
out over the edge of the boat, and making signs with 
his hand in its white woollen glove, and KnstAver at 
the helm, forcing the Seat to fly along with all sail 
set 

The phosphorescence flashed its green light m the 
foam beneath the bow, and the spray that dashed up 
from islands and rocks was like green flames in the 
darkness To the east the mountains now formed a 
black wall, and the sea could be heard dashing against 
It, while on the west the voice of the ocean was borne 
on heavy billows farther and farther out into the mght 
And they sailed on and on, northwards, ever north 
wards 

Rounding a promontory, they entered a bay where 
houses stood at the foot of the inounlain, with lights 
in their windows, and yellow lanterns gleaming from 
ships and boats that had anchored in the harbour for 
the night 

The sails were lowered, the grapnel was dropped 
oterboard and the coffee kettle set over the fire in the 
cabin It was close quarters for siv men on the bunk, 
although they had dive5t«*d themselves of their oilskins, 
but the bread and butter, and the hot coffee were good 
They could only have cooked food when a suitable 
opportunity presented itself 

“ You’re the deuce of a fine seaman, Arnt,” said 
Kaneles, and though the little lamp (hat hung from 
the roof gave only a feeble light, they could all see 
that Arnt Awsan tutned crimson 
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Lars laughed and Fiezeus chuckled, and KriMivcf 
smiled as he buKered his bread and cut the slice with 
his sheath knife Amt was not liappy, and be lud 
wished himself at home long ago Uut then Henry 
Rabben turned to him and said Neser mind, Arnll 
A mssier has to start as an apprentice ” It was a 
much needed encouragement 
There was a trading station with a spirit bar on shore, 
and they could hear almdy shouts and cries of men 
who had had too much strong drink Kanelcs wanted 
to go there but KrislMer said .Sol and burrowing 
Into the straw m the bunk he brought out a bottle and 
poured out a dram for each man. and then said it «»» 
time to go (0 bed 

A htile boat rowed past them, and they recognised 
Jacob's voice lie of course, had to go nshore whete 
there was any prospect of a fight 
Tlie men on board the ^ctfl drew off theif wet sea 
boots, put out the lamp, and with their clothes on crept 
under the skin coserleis—the si« men side by side, with 
1-ars, as the shortest, nearest the stern It was his fint 
night on the Lofotrn voyage and he was to sleep In ® 
draughty cabin with ihe wind and the cold coming In 
at all the cracks He wondered whether he hsd behaved 
like a real seaman that day Hit new wtwllen gloves 
had become terribly wet in the eourse of the dsv, SO he 
now Uy upon them to warm them foe the nett inorning 
The • esry fishermen were aowo snoring t > the accom¬ 
paniment <d the wind in the tigging and the deep 
organ tones of the set They rnay haic frit in Ihnr 
sleep tint iheir faces and hands were red and swollro 
after the long day In the cold and writ but tUy sl-Tt 
on, fo-ked by tic waves that inctwHntly beat arsird 
the boat 
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They may perhaps also have felt something that 
drew them, both mind and body They had set out, 
they were going farther, far, far northwards, for count¬ 
less miles. 

On land there were rows between drunken fishermen 
and the sailors from the large vessels m the harbour, 
and now and then a little boat meandered over the bay, 
filled with shouting men 
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I T IS possible (o sleep and ihtnk at the same time. A 
somnambulist can find his way where a min 
awake has to stand still Kn«iAvef .M>ran slept, hid 
while he slept he was working at the Stal It wa* »’ 
if the boat Ind been sulk) alt dar, and refused to po 
willinply She had eapsi/ed three winters runninp, 
and had begun badiv to^Liy b> not keeping up with 
ilie oihers KristArcr slept, but all the lime he wal 
trying and trying to find out what mss the mailer wlih 
the boat 

In the middle of the night he started up. He w»s 
lying nearest the door, and now he swung his fert artr 
the eilge of the bunk, and crept out. The wind and ih« 
snow dashed in his face, but lie felt hts war to the mast, 
pushed the salj to one side, and raising the larpiohn 
Hut coieres! the far|pj, atoial t.hinking for a fnnment. 
He was not widf enough awake to know quite what he 
••asd >ing,hui lie took h<dd of a bsrrel tit salt, and loos'id 
It a few yards farther aft, and then did the same wuh 
a heavy twe and a sack of Tour. He then reptvrd ih* 
tarpaulin, and returned to the cabin. He was wet with 
snow arhj chilled through and ihrough, but he Ml 
asleep, ard this lime d d not think In his sJeen The 
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KrisA\er felt that the boat was happier, and therefore 
he slept without dreaming 

Henry Rabben was always the first to get up, for he 
wanted time to wash himself, to snuff up a little sea 
water, and to comb his liair and beard He did not 
say that others ought to do the same but he liked to 
do It himself 

Long before daylight appeared, all the boats left the 
harbour and turned northwards again The snow was 
falling thickly, and they could only see a few boat 
lengths ahead but there was a good wind, and on the 
Seal Kaneles was beeping a loob-out Sail and rigging 
became heavy with wet snow, and the boat had to be 
emptied of snow now and again The beards and hair 
of the men grew white, and the men themselves were 
like snowmen when they stood still for a few minutes 
But they sailed on. and rocks and islands flew past them 
through the falling snow 

The sailing only began in real earnest when they 
came out again into open water and steered northwards 
across Folia, and now the men on the Senl began to 
look at one another 

The boat seemed to be in a better humour to^ay. 
She went more easily over the waves, and sped along 
as if relieved from some burden When she gradually 
gained upon the Sea-Fire and the Sea Flower, and then 
ploughed steadily and surely past them, Kaneles could 
not help dancing about in the fore part, clapping his 
hands and singing 

The headman stood at the helm, and looked better 
pleased than he had done the day before, but there was 
still something about the boat that was not nght, he 
knew It bj the yielding in rigging and hull, there was 
a defect that he must find out and correct 
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after day they sailed on—close-hauled in fair 
fhr^t, headland and uait They »ent 

It snou(v)^°^!i*^^ op®" 0"® 

cold "oufd be clear Itwasalwajs 

do «fl«! ^ anti Arnt learned to 

m fho 1, * *’0“’’ ^fto*” hour in the limited space 

faces .nT^.l The snow beat in their 

fepf OP. 'he salt spray dashed upon fheir backs, their 
topethpr^ "'***' O'®" when they beat them 

was nrtik then, but in a steady wind there 

^'th the cokJ 

to res'i^'hf'^ *** 'he men on board began 

same t£ “"other They stood still and saw the 
their farM^* thought about the same thinp, and ' 
sky and «. ®'®^""P'y a reflection of wind and weather, 
day ’ Stew more like one another every 

from thp headman who stood alert at the helm 

Sranchr"*'"* ‘he morning until they 

S th^ '" ‘he evening If he aTe anything 

unoSunW h °J ''** he took the food m h.s 
in S fea?t *"** ® P'®“ off without knowing 

swung the ^hile with the other hand he 

to seq TJ /’ ®^®® darting rapidly from riggino 

sail h. "e stooped down to look forward under the 
boat ha,fquickly out to one side If the 
a pust t *e eo about, his face showed when 

time h. he shouted an order, and all the 

in the I '”“"®hed his cnisl of bread without knowing 
in^e least what he was eating 
i he days passed Thev 
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clouds that rested on the mountain summits White 
gulls hovered in the air above the boats, and a flock of 
black cormorants rose out of a shadow and flew farther 
out to sea with hoarse cries Two or three red houses 
were congregated in the shelter of an island, and then 
came miles of sea and rock again It was a dark land 
with Its brooding gaze turned upon the wintry fog 
In the dusk a beacon light flashed out of the mist, and 
the while beams seemed 10 be seeking for someone to 
help A yellow light appeared on shore in an inlet, 
probably in a little cottage, and then there were miles 
of darkness before the next light 

The sailers on the sca know that fjord» run up into 
the land, where the mountains are clothed with forest, 
and farms Ue along the shore, and out of these fjords 
come sail after sail and turn northwards with the rest, 
leaving the grey coast behind them with more and more 
banks and tradesmen before whom the fishermen must 
tremble if they cannot this time find the particular place 
where the shoals of cod are to be found 
One morning when they were going northwards past 
Ilcigcland, Lars’s attention was attracted by a boat that 
came out from behind a headland, and was different 
from the Lofoten boats he knew 
" Why, look there I ” he said, turning to Kaneles 
“ Well, ha>e you never seen a boat before? ” said 
Arnt Awsan, imabte to see that there was anything 
remarkable about this one 

•' Yes, that’s a Nordland boat,” said Kaneles 
'* She’s a good enough boat in her wa>, but she can't 
keep up with US I ” 

Lars continued to gaze at her She was smaller than 
a Stads boat, and had no topsail, and the headman 
did not stand to steer, but sat comfortably on the scat. 
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But the whole boat was so pretty, and berimes so grace¬ 
ful, and she darted along as if at any moment she niight 
rise into the air and fly like a sea bird She was a 
Nordland ten-oared bait, and her crew, in yellow 
sou'westers and oilskms, spoke a softer, more sing song 
dialect 

The number of Nordland boats increased, and the 
fairway seemed crowded with sails Here a $Ioop 
raised her grej square sail above the others, ihore a 
black hulled gallcas ploughed her way through the 
throng, or a solitary steamer vomited us smoke into the 
air—all on their vovage northwards through snow and 
storm 

Tor three days they lay weatlierbound in Dodd, and 
during this time the crew of the Sfal were all on shore 
except Amt Awsan, who was so exhausted with all be 
had gone through lately, that lie felt he would have to 
rest if he was ever to be himself again, and there he 
umf (nmi/M m'tfiwvr Ae AiMfif ti're sAwfis /Ae 
drunken seamen in the town 

Late in the evening, Oeaeus ffylla crept in, smelling 
of spirits, and began to tell him about Jacob—*' he-he- 
he 1 ” He was really killed this time I 

” Not really, man? ” 

But Elezeus told him that it was In a tavern, and he 
himself was glad he had got away before the police 
came There were some Bergen men that Jacob, 
'* Dammitall with Ihe-iimp,* had had a disagreement 
with 

Elezeus then lay down and went to sleep, and one 
by one the others came on board KristAver handled 
Kaneles somewhat roughly, for he opened the Cabm 
door and threw him into the bunk head first 

Henry Rabben was the last to come, and it was hte 
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and he walked slowly, for he ^as carrying Jacob on 
his back to the harbour, where he left him 

It was still pitch-dark the next morning when 
Krist&ver roused the other men The weather was still 
Stormy, but he meant to set out, for he was tired of 
lying there, waiting 

\Vliile they were swallowing a little coffee, Elezeiis 
told them about Jacob, but Kristiver remarked that 
he had been killed so many times before, that no one 
could stay on longer on that account Henry Rabben 
said nothing 

Large steamers and sailingvessels lay with their 
lanterns pitching when the Seal, with three reefs in 
her sail, set out in the dark The men on board knew it 
was a mad thing to do, since not c>en the steamers 
dared venture out, but no one cared to offer any adtice 
to Knstiiver on (he sea 

The harbour light was soon lost in the driving snow 
The Seal rode upon huge foaming billows, among 
islands and rocks round which the spray dashed high 
Into the air The men had to iie on ihetr sou’westers 
<0 keep them from blowing away, and the noise of Ihe 
sea the breakers and the v-md. was deafening In the 
fore part pf the boat (he men had to keep on baling 
under a perpetual shower of water as the waves broke 
in over the bow Everyone baled c-veept the man at 
the helm, who with face dripping with sea water, took 
note of nothing but the wind, (he rigging and the 
waves 

Late in the day, when the snow fell less thickly, they 
rode on the storm wave into the harbour on (be island 
Groioy This is the last slatton before Lofoten, and 
there is only the West Fjord to cross, but that Is no 
Small matter either. 
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A number of people nere standing on the shore, 
gazing at this storm) petrel which was coming in from 
the sea alone The men on board looked like ghosts, 
with thetr while hair, white beards, and white ejebro\«, 
and among the men s fates was a boj‘s face, with the 
water—either tears or sea water—running down if 

It was here that Arm Awsan, in the hearing of all 
his fellow seamen, asked to be allowed to go home again 
In a steamer No one answered him, not caen Ilenr) 
Rabbcn 

They were m the cabin, thawing themseUes with 
collcc and a bite of food, when they heard shouts from 
another boat tint was coming into the harbour Lars 
put out his head and ns he drew it in again, said *'It's 
actually Andreas Ckral ' 

At this his father laughed, and bringing otft the 
bottle, poured out a dram " Ahal " he said with a 
chuckle " That ra«cal wasn't first this lime I " 

Some time later shouts were heard from another boat, 
and this lime Elezeus put hiS head out at the cabin 
door, but quickly drew it in again 

"No, confound itt” he said "^^e seen a 
ghost! ” 

" What's the miller? ’ 

" Jacob 1 And he was dead yesterday 1 As true as 
I stmd here, hes just come sailing m with the Sea- 
Flovierl ” 

" I knew he would I ’’ said KnstAier. " Jacob miy 
let you think he s killed, but he doesn’t mean anything 
by It ” 

ft had been quickly runtoured in Bodo that a boat 
had gone out in the storm, and this had vexed Andreas 
Ekra, whose custom il was to steal out in adiance He 
lost no tune in setting out, and then Jacob had to follow 
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him> and when the steamers learned that some open 
boats hnd found the weather ^aod enough to sail in, 
the/ were obliged, for \eiy sliaine, to hoot their way 
out. 

It was an old custom lor the Namdal crews to wait 
on Grotoy for the Stadslanders to come and thrash 
them They themselves said it was the other way 
about, but that was not true A great many Namdal 
boats were now lying there, getting up their courage 
to cross the West Fjord These boats lilce their 
owners, were a motley company There were Lister 
boats, and sloops, and Nordland boats, and ten-oared 
boats of the Aafjord type, and the men themselves were 
fair or dark, but most of them little, swarthy fellows, 
with sea boots only to their knees, and trousers of blue 
sniI*cloth, with black patches behind They looked as 
if thoy were made up of cheap shop material, and they 
were a mi'cture of a fisherman and what a true Lofoten 
voyager despises more than anything el^e—- a sailor 

It was not until (he nett day that the customary 
fighting began It was up at the tradesman’s, where 
both the shop and (he bar were full of Stads men 
They became perhaps rather noisy towards evening, 
and perhaps sang a song or two, at any rate the barmaid 
refused to supply them with more drink, and the fat 
shopkeeper came in liimself in hu> floury clothes, and 
tried to turn them out If he had not had a Namdal 
man with him, who began to be important and reprove 
them, the Stads men would have gone away quietly, 
but as It was they took the little man with the intention 
of throwing him out at the door, but unfortunately 
made a mistake and sent him through the w indovv The 
man lay moaning in the snow, with bits of glass in his 
hair and beard, and calling on his countrymen to help 




^teannhlle the Siads men had become irclined for more 
drink, so they pushed the shopkeeper out at a doort 
and locked the barmaid into a cupboard, and then busied 
themselves niih opening bottles and turning on taps in 
such a way that everyone should benefit by it. Just as 
they had settled down quietly, however, with hippy 
faces, to enjoy themselves, Namdal men thronged in 
from all the doors, back and front Things became 
livelier and livelier, not with drink, but with fists and 
brass tobacco-boxes as wnpons, tiblcs, chairs, bottles 
and ghsses flew about, adding to the noise of heavy 
boots, shrieks cries ind fills on the floor or through 
doors and windows The barmaid in the cupboard 
shrieked ihit ihev must let her out, and the shopkeeper 
stood outside with the bailiff, irjing to get in, but in 
the meantime there was no room for them The little 
Mamdil men were supple and slipped close up to the 
big, heivv Tfondhjem men, seizing them wherever it 
hurt most and even flying nt their ihroats and bitiftf 
them, and this they called fighting The Stads men 
were slower, but when they hit a man, he fell to the 
floor Tven Jacob was limping about, swinging hiS 
tobicco-box, though he stood for the most part m the 
doorway, and bestowed a parting kick upon every 
Namdal min who was thrown down the steps 

The end was as might hive been expected, the room 
was cleared of Namdal men, after which the others had 
an extra drink, paid for what they had had, and 
sauntered down to the boats again Jacob was the 
only one left, for it was always his custom to treat the 
baililT 

All the evening and far into the night, the Namdal 
men in the harbour were shouting and bleating hke 
goats over tp the Slids boats, for they knew that noth 
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ing could make them more angry than to call Iheir 
big, fine boats ** goaty»boats ’* 

Grotoy is a boundary stone on the vojage north Up 
to It the boats ha\e kept along the coast all the time, 
and have been within sight of land, but to-morrow they 
will set out across the West Fjord, over eighty five miles 
of sea 

Visions haunt the fishermans mind the night before 
they start, and his sleep is not as sound as usual There 
are many sajmgs and stones about the West Fjord 
There is the fog that surrounds the boats some miles 
from land, while at the same time a storm rises and 
they drift westwards, westwards, right up to the cele¬ 
brated Malstrom, where they are whirled round as m 
a funnel, and disappear into the depths Much is 
fable, but it haunts the sleepers' minds, and there ts 
any rate one thing that eveTybod> knows, and that is 
that on the stormy wafers of the West Fjord many a 
boat has turned keel upwards, and the fishermen 
clinging to It have neter been seen again 
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and falling on his knees and raising his wool-glo\cd 
hands above his head, cried again and again. “ Lord, 
save us I We perish I ” until a voice thundered from 
the stern Pitch him overboard 1 ” 

Lars was afraid, but it helped him only to look at 
his father. He had never known what he was like 
until tcMlay The boat seemed to wail and groan 
under the pressure that the headman put upon her, 
he seemed to be standing there with clenched teeth, 
determined to make her yield, even at the risk of his 
life He had a wife and children, and there were such 
things as banks and tradesmen, but to-day he thought 
of nothing but his boat, to-day he rode upon clouds 
and wind A gigantic billow comes out of the skj, 
apable of dashing them down to ccrtvin death, but 
Knst&vcr sees at once at what angle he will cut it off, 
and he pulls m the sheet to give the boat power for a 
good start, and they mount up and up the giant wave, 
are carried along by it, and then once more plunge 
downwards Will they manage it? The black line of 
a squall comes racing over the foaming wave-crests, 
but Ivristlkver can feel how much his boat can bear 
to-day, and he runs her in the teeth of the wind, and 
shouts Slack the shectl** 

” Slack the sheetl ” Elezeus repeats, and lets it out 
so that the sail is relaxed and onlv half the wind can 
act upon it. 

While they plunged along, Knsliver also kept an 
jj^e on their companion boats, for on such a day some- 
perll*ff might happen and there would be ncetl for 
ago, V Through the storm fic could see the Sf!t~Ftre 
had m^^'^ stripeil sail thnt looked no bigger tlwn n 
was the dPS ***» **'d fvrther west the Sea-Flover 

•ng along with her tanned sail at one moment 
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standing- high against the sky, at the nevt disappear¬ 
ing in the trough of a wave, and then, after what 
seemed a long time, coming once more into view 
Tliere were hundreds of boats on the West Fjord, 
but the sea is great, and they could hardly see one 
another. 

The wind increased, and I^ars had to go to tlie mast 
to mtnd the ** priar,” so that only Kaneles uas left 
to do the baling m the bow, for Arnt stood holding 
on to the thwart, looking more dead than alive, and 
trembling all over 

Suddenly, without any warning, the wind fell, and 
It became cvlm m the middle of the West Fjord, but 
a little later it grew darker in the west with another 
wind, a west wind 

The sail was re-set, and for a time they ran on in 
n choppy sea, because the wind and the waves beat 
against one another The fog lifted, the sity cleared, 
and It became intensely cold The men were wet 
through with the waves and with perspiration from the 
hard baling, and when the> now had to stand still in 
the cold, the sea water turned to ice on iheir clothes, 
and the perspiration frore upon their bare bodies 
Tlipjr teeth chattered and they danced up and down and 
swung their arms, half mad with the icy cold m their 
joints and limbs 

The Seal sailed on, and the headman brought 
out his compass The dusk was beginning to fall, 
when suddenly his face brightened and he bit off a 
quid 

There was a jellowlsh evening light upon the sea 
from the long fiery beams In the sky far down in the 
south-west But what was that right ahead? Lars 
gaaed and forgot that he was cold 
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He saw between sea and sky a long lajcr of dork 
blue cloud, and abo\e u other clouds that were whifej 
and in the golden light from the e\ening sky it all 
looked like a fairyland of blue and white and 
gold. 

‘ Look there! ” he said to Kaneles 
" Yes, that’s Lofoten,” said Kaneles 
“What nonsense I It’s a bank of clouds, isn’t 
It? ” 

“ No, It's mountain right enough It’s the Lofoten 
Wall," answered Kaneles, jumping up and down and 
beating his arms upon his chest *' There'll be a dram 
for us this eveningl” 

Lars went on giimg as they drew nearer and nearer. 
This was Lofoten, nbout which he had heard so much 
e\er since lie was a tiny boy—a land in the Arctic 
Ocean that all bojs along the coast drenmed of viSitiflg 
some d-ay, a land where exploits were performed and 
fortunes were made, and where fishermen sailed m n 
race with Death Tlirough hundreds of jears they 
had migrated thither, and many of them had lost thi^ 
Ii>es on the sea, a few returned home with well filled 
pockets, but the grenter number sailed to their hves 
end in po%effy And jet they went up again and 
again, jear after jear, generation after generation. Ij 
was their fairjiand of fortune. They had to go. And 
now the turn had come to f.ars; now he was to see 
Lofoten , 

The banks of cloud between sky and ocean turned 
into solid mountains—a long cliam of blue mountains 
running south-west, streaked with snow and with snow¬ 
drifts on their summits They were like an army o 
stone giants that had crossed the sea and had slop, 
here to consider. 
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Yellow beacon lights \iere already visible, flashing 
out between sea and mountain, and there was the dis 
tant sound of the waves breaking upon the cliffs anc 
islands ol the rocky shore, and it was as i! the ocear 
sang 

TAe boats on the West Fjord now steered by tht 
beacons towards the various fishing stations at which 
they were to hve during the fishing-season tha 
winter 

Late in the evening the .S^aal worked her way up 
through a sound with red and green beacon lantern 
on either side Within, at the foot of a pcrpendiculai 
mountain wall, lay the station, with innumerable light* 
shining from houses and wharves on land and from 
cabins and masts m the harbour, and reflected tn wavj 
streaks in the black water of the bay and the sound 
from which thtire rose a penetrating odour of flsh>oiI 
pitch and fish 

The Seal dropped her grapnel to wait until th< 
inspector hid assigned her her place, and there she 
lay among the streaks of light, grey with all the spra) 
that had frozen upon her 

Tfte men tramped isfiorc, tfieir joints stiff and then 
clothes crackling as the ice on them broke when ihej 
began to walk They made for a little, low, yellow 
painted house which stood among hundreds of other 
of the same description, and had a turf roof It wa 
the hut that they were to share with the crew of th< 
5ea Ftre this winter 

Knstkvcr, however, made his way straight to th< 
telegraph station, where he managed to scrawl with 
his swollen hand the telegram which he always sent 
■with the same wording, e\ery year, and which wiie* 
and children were wailing for m a few grey cottages 
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far away in the south. “Arrived safely. All well 
Krist^v er.” 

This done, he straightened himself and took n deep 
breath He had stood ai the helm all day from early 
mornvng, and such a day on the West Fjord takes It 
out of one. 
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W HEN the men armed at the hut, they found the 
door blocled by a great sno^\drlft, and while 
the others set to work to kick it away, Kanelcs went to 
fetch the key from the “ station king ’ at the shop 
When at last they were able to open the door, the 
snow fell in on to the floor before them The first room 
was empty, for it was here that the sacks of Hour, 
barrels, boxes of prosisions, and nets were to be 
stacked when the time came In the inner room the 
first thing they saw, when a match was struck, was 
snow that had Sifted in oter the floor and into the 
bunks along the wall A little window that looked on 
to the sound was cohered outside with sea spray, and 
inside with cobwebs, the rest of the floor was black, 
and there was an odour of fish, skm rugs and damp 
mould This room was to be (he home of the two 
boats’ crews, twelve men m all, for the winter. It was 
as cold as in a boathouse 

** The kelpie must have forgotten to tidy up the 
place before we came,” said Kaneles 

A lamp "With a few drops of oil In it was hanging 
oier the table They lighted it, and finding some 
sticks made a fire In the rusty stove, upon which 
stood a black coffee-kettle containing brown grounds 
79 
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from the jear before Tliere «as also a iittJe kitchen, 
and there, half buried in the snow upon the hearth, 
stood a black pot with the remains of soup that they 
had forgotten to empty away before they left for home 
the previous spring 

Elez^uT’ 

Henry Rabben was the one who used to attend to 
the comfort and cleanliness of the house, and while 

c oilers began carrying up provisions and bedding 
irom the boat, he fetched water, washed out the kettle 
«hnd the pot, and swept up the snow from die floor 
and out of the bunks When the men finally came 
in, the ice in their hair and beards soon began to melt 
in the heat of the stove, and they threw off their oil 
skins and tried to thaw their frozen bools at the fire, 
but It was some time before they were pliable enough 
to be pulled off Out m the kitchen the wood was 
already crackling under a large pan full of water, and 
a kettle was puffing the fragrant odour of coffee into 
the room 
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* Upon my A\orU, «e’re going to have a good 
supper I” said KnstK^er, \iho came in immediately 
aftcniards 

Dram glasses Merit round, and they looked at one 
anoiher and wished one another welcome to Lofoten 
Lien Arnt Awsan was treated as one of themseKes 
The hot coffee did them good but now, after the bitter 
cold out on the sea, ihcir lingers and toes began to 
tingle painfully in the warmth of the room They 
clapped their hands and shook their fingers, and 
danced about the floor m their shoes, but at last there 
was nothing for it buf to take off their stockings and 
go outside and bury their hands and feet in the snow 
for a little while 

Just as the potatoes were ready, and the fish and 
liver lay smoking on the dish, a iramping of feet was 
heard outside, and the crew of the Sta Fire, with Peter 
Suzansa at their head, came into the room 

The cold of the. sea seemed to envelop them, and 
their clothing, beards and hair were grey w ith ice The 
room became icy cold, as if every man had brought 
in a winter’s day with liim 

“ That’s goodl ” exclaimed Peter Suzansa " I see 
you’ve got supper ready 1” And he began to divest 
himself of his odskms 

Knst&ver at unce poured out a dram for each man, 
and bade them welcome to Lofoten, they bidding him 
welcome in return The newcomers had soon brought 
up their things from the boat and tugged off their 
boots, and then they gathered round the table for the 
first time that year, all the twelve who were to live 
together as one family during the winter. 

The stove grew hotter, and faces and hands began 
to swell and smart after the frost and fog on the sea, 

F 
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but they had lived for ten dajs upon raw salt pork, 
coffee and bread, and the cooked food—fresh fish, Uver, 
and hot potatoes—tasted delicious. They ate as if 
they could never be satisfied, as if they always had 
room for more, and when there was nothing left but 
fish-bones and potato-skins, they sat looking at one 
another's red, swollen faces as if with the conscious¬ 
ness of good work well done And then it would not 
have been Peter Suzansa if he had not brought out 
a bottle and poured out a dram all round. 

On his way from the telegraph-station, Kristkver 
had gone into the shop, which was as usual crowded 
with fishermen, to hear the news The fishing did 
not promts? badly this year, some men had uken two 
and three hundred cod in one set of nets, and caphn 
had been found in the stomachs of some 

It was the first indication of how things might be 
this winter, and they looked at it and talked it over, 
but they had a difficulty in keeping their eyes open 
m the heat 

It was as much as they could do to put fresh straw 
into the bunks and fling m the bedclothes At last 
they could take off their trousers and coats when they 
went to bed 

The lamp was blown out, and for a little while they 
lay chatiing and yawning The stove was hot, and 
the wet clothes and boots that were hung round It to 
dry, sent out a pungent odour of sea-water, perspir¬ 
ation and damp leather. The bunks were damp nnd 
the skin-coverlets cold, but the men fell asleep with 
the feeling that they had come to their own again, and 
in a way were at home 

The fire died down and the room grew cold. The 
chill Nordland night penetrated everywhere, and the 
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clothes and boots round the stove, which had just been 
dripping with water, began once more to grow white 
and stiff, and the brcatli of the sleepers came from thcif 
lips like little grey clouds 

Lars dreamed of his mother He had somehow or 
other got out on to the sea in a wheelbarrow, and it 
was gradually sinking beneath him His mother was 
standing on the shore, and she threw a hawser to him 
and cried "Lars! Don t you see I want to save 
you?" Then his father called him from a boat 
farther out, and threw a line out to him, and Lars took 
It, and let himself be pulled out lo tiis father, but his 
mother cried more and more distressfully " Lars I 
Lars I Don’t you care for your mother any more? ” 

In the middle of the night he woke with the cold* 
and found himself l>ing beside hts father 
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■^1 'HE ftshingf station covered several islands that lay 
close m under the precipitous mountain side, and 
as there were no bridges over the sounds between them 
there was a constant passing backwards and forwards of 
small boats 

Scattered over these islands were several hundred little 
fishermen s huts with roofs of turf, and above them rose 
the church tlie hospital, the fishermen’s home, and the 
" station king’s ' white house and long yellow war^ 
house In the sounds and on the bay rocked a forest of 
mists belonging to steamers, sailing vessels and boats 
large and small 

There were more than thirty such fishing stations upon 
the Lofoten Islands, and at this time of the year they 
were all little busy towns There were fishermen from 
even farther north than south, and altogether they 
peopled a stretch of coast some fifteen hundred miles 
in length 

The men had to have a day or two to settle down In, 
and they carried many a heavy burden on their shoulders 
up from the boat into the outer room in the hut The 
after cabin had to come oil, and the high rigging to come 
down, for these were used only on the voyage north and 
south, the lower rigging alone being employed as 
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long as the fishing went on When all this was 
accomplished, the men had a little breathing space m 
which to look at the wind and weather, chat with the 
men from Nordland, and drink a dram with old 
acquaintances 

Kristivef stood on the edge of the wharf looking at 
the Seal, which, after her re-rigging, was lying among 
a number of other boats They lay side by side along 
the sound, as if resting offer their long voyage some 
with a green line round the sheer strake, others with a 
white line, while a few had the brown tar-colour all 
over Each one of them could have told a tale of the 
fishing banks and of voyages in storm and fog One 
had sailed home with wealth another had upset and 
her crew had been washed from her keel into the waves 
one night, and yet there she now lay, looking perfectly 
innocent Deside the Siadslander the Nordland boat 
looked shm and light wiih her backward-curving prow, 
as though throwing bick her heid before dashing 
through wind and wave The Slads boat was heavier 
in her lines and bigger, and as she lay there seemed to 
say to the Nordland boat “ If you’re ever out In a 
storm, you may thank the Lord if I m anywhere in the 
neighbourhood t ” 

It wjis the Seal, however, that Knstiver was looking 
at His feeling for his boat was like that of a man 
towards his horse and he almost e-rpected it would 
know him and whinny to him *' Well,” he 
himseU, “ we’ve got Iiete all right, but 1 ^ 

dangerous She’s still a little wilful, and I 
cure her of that ” 

Turning, he walked, in his light land boots Ir 
the rows of houses The odour of the fishing 
made his nostrils quivef, and alwajS gave him a f 
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of jootb, and raised so many expectations Supposinjj 
it were to be a good fishing«season this winter J 

Fishermen swarmed ever>uhere, from honest farmer- 
fishermen in liomxspun to wandering sailors who seemed 
made up of sca*boot<i, sailcloth and beard Outside one 
or two huts, fish were already hung up to dry A door 
opened, and a liairy fellow emptied a cooking*pot into 
the road Heads, bones and intestines of fish lay 
scattered eier>where, and high above the roofs of 
the houses, grey and white gulls hovered screaming. 
And through it all sounded the heavy booming of 
the sea 

Knstiver greeted an acquaintance here and there, but 
did not stop He was the kind of man that people turn 
to look at after he has passed The stalwart man tn 
homespun liad an easy gait, and tiiere was not a grey 
hair m his short, red beard or on his fair, curly head. 
He would still occasionally join in a dance of an even* 
mg, and though he might frighten people out of theif 
wits on the sea, he was all sunshine on land, ond no 
one could laugh more heartily over a dram and a good 
story than Kristaver 

This year he had hts boy with him, however, and if 
he knew him aright, he hid two eyes that would take 
note of everything that his father did But he could 
never quiie get hold of Lars The boy seemed to go 
round him, measuring and weighing him, and consider¬ 
ing whether he was the kind of ram that he himself would 
care to follow. Well, well, he had more book learning 
and a good head, but if his mother got her way and 
made him part company witli his father and leave the 
whole business, then—well, then things would not be 
quite what he had expected when he ventured into all 
this With the Seal 
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“ Hullo I It surely isn*t )Ou? ” 

" It \sas me jesterdij, but—is it really you? ” 
Knst^ver had run right into Cdmn Hansen a friend 
from Varanger, in the north, and the man stood laugh¬ 
ing alt over his rod, beardless face Krist&ier held out 
his hand, and laughed too The two men had met here 
every winter for thirty years Kristltacr had sated the 
other one stormy night when he was clinging to the keel 
of his capsized boat, and Ldwin had once drawn his 
knife and sa\ed Krisiivcr from being killed by drunken 
sailors in a not Since then they had been so much 
together when on shore, that people began to nickname 
them “ lovers " 

'' Are you all right? ’* 

" I’m just as right as can be," said the Kordlander. 
" Dut bv the by, the commander s erpecied here ” 

" No 1 Are we going to have a visitation olready ? *' 
" Yes, confound it I You II hate to know your lesson 
now, K^lStA^«rl " 

The commander %vas the chief inspector, and if 
Providence was ever in Lofoten at all, it must have been 
m this man s form ft was no trifling matter when he 
steamed into a fishing station, his vessel flying the 
Government flag People knew that he had been in 
wars abroad, and went about with bullets in his body 
He was also aide-docamp to the king at the palace, and 
scolded and raged at high and low , and caps flew off 
wherever he appeared 

Cdwm Hansen took ICnstAter ni(o a bar, where they 
sat talking over a cup of coffee, each telling the other 
about his home The Nordfander had heard so often 
about M 4 rya and Tosten and Ohif, that he asked after 
them as if he had known them Intimately, and 
Kristkver asked after the other’s wife and children, and 
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knew them just as well although they were so many 
miles off 

Yes, he had lost two brothers since they last met. 
One of them had died in his bed, and the other was 
drowned m the Varanger Fjord in the autumn 

"Oh, jou don’t mean ill” exclaimed KnstA^er, 
gating at him 

Yes, It was unfortunately true, but one of the widows 
owned half the implements and the boat that he was 
headman in, and receded a third of what was taken 
by them, so she was quite well off, he was very glad 
to say 

" And what about tJie other? ’’ 

The other—well, she had nothing whatever to live 
upon, not so much as a cottage on an island, so he had 
brought her .and her lour children home to Ins own 
cottage before he left 

** SVhy, but you’ve got a wife and sit children your 
self, and only a cotiige on an island 1 " 

" Right >ou are, that's just wliat it tsl And as to 
room—^why, some of the children have to sleep under 
the kitchen dresser, but except for tint it’s all plain 
sailing A brosher’s a strange thing, and it’s worse for 
tlie one that's dead ii> keep the widow and children than 
for the one that's living Wet!, that’s how it is 
You've got to keep going and trust to tlie fishing and 
luck But I’ve heard you've got your son with you this 
year I " 

When Krist&ver was once more hurrying along 
between the rows of houses, he w^ stopp^ by Pefcf 
Suzansa. 

" Have you heard llie news?" he said. " Jacob 
declares that he's going to stand in the street this even. 
mg, and offer the commander a dram " 
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“Hoi That’ll be a sight I I wouldn’t mind taking 
a ticket to see it “ 

“ It’ll be at seven o’clock The commander’s going 
to a party at the station king's then, and Jacob’s going 
to stand there and wait for him ’’ 

Knstiver laughed heartily, and as he hurried on he 
could see in the faces of all he met, that it uas this news 
about Jacob that was sending them hither and thither 
Even the Jew, Moses, was trotting about, his curly 
black hair under a fur cap. and his hands buried deeply 
in the pockets of hts brown coat, exclaiming “ Have 
you heard ze news? Vonderful newsl 7M Jacobi 
Ach) Gotti Haben Sie heard it? ’’ 

There was a crowd of fishermen in the shop at 
the station king's chewing tobacco and spitting and 
exchanging news, but they were not making any 
purchases, for they had not yet earned any money. 
Morcoter, there was a silent war going on between the 
fishermen and the man behind the counter The shop, 
assistant in his h^h boots and shining leather coat, 
stood with the jard measure m his hand, looking out of 
the window, but there was nuiliing to do The shop¬ 
keeper himself came in now and then from the office, 
and pretended to look for something on one of the 
shelves, but the sliopful of fishermen might have been 
empty air, for all the notice he took of them He was 
a stout, grey-haired man, with a florid, crinkled face 
and yellowish ejes which he screwed up when he looked 
at anything. The day was past when hats and 
sou'westers were remox^ from their owners’ heads the 
moment he made his appearance He had once been 
king in more than name, and that was when no fisher 
man dared to sell what he had caught to any otlicr 
than him, and when he fixed the prices and owned 
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afl the huts, and could demmd uhale%er rents he 
diose. 

One daj, however, the government authorities stepped 
in. with die result that the fishermen lost nl) their respect, 
and dropped all that could be called politeness, sold their 
fish to the tradingvcsscls and wanted credit at the shop- 
Tliere they stood now, with flashing e}es that seemed to 
5a> “ We atfen’t afntd o( jou any longer I For 

hundreds of jears men like you have oppressed us fisher¬ 
men, here and all over Lofoten, but now we snap our 
fingers in your face and tell you to be offl " 

The old man did not see them, but went back into his 
office 

Lars and Koneles Gomon were out together, wander* 
ing about die islands, both in blue caps ond homespun 
clothes They were of about the same height. Kaneles 
was twelve years the senior, but il it had not been lor 
his fair mousuiche, his face would have looked quite as 
youthful as that of hts companion He vsns going to 
show the boy all the sights of the station, and as they 
hurried along Lars tried to imitate the other's manner 
of rocking from side to side as he walked, wearing his 
cap on one side, and looking the deuce of a fine fellow 
'* Have you thought when you're going to stand 
treat? ” asked Kaneles 
*' No What’s that? ” 

'* Ha, ha I He doesn’t know what standing treat is t 
Do you know what a * scaurie ’ is? ” 

“ No Is It a bird or a fish? ” 

" Well, in the first place it’s a one-year-old guU A 
gull like that one over the sound there But besides 
that It’s a lad that's come to the Lofoten fishing for the 
first time ” 

" Oh 1 then I’m a scaurie ” 
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** Of course you arc But a scaurie has to treat all 
the men m his hut.” 

“To treat? Is that to Rive them a thrashing?” 
Lars t%as trying to acquire a taste for chewing tobacco, 
and was spitting blown juice in every direction 

“ Ha, lial ” laughed Kaneles, measuring him tilth 
his eye from top to toe No, no, my friend t It’s to 
stand drinks. A quart of spirits to exery man is the 
least jou can do.*’ 

"Oh dear! That's tremendous I But there's no 
spirits to be bought on the sution ” 

Kaneles grinned. ” l!a, hal You come with me 
one evening on bo.ird a trading-vessel, and you’ll see 
}0U can get as manv hundred quarts as you like.” 

They visited a few bars, and Lars could see on whit 
good terms Kaneles was with all girls Afterwards 
when he went about the islmd, people soon let him 
know what ho himself was. He was a '‘seaurre," they 
said, artd he would liave to stand dnnks; but where m 
the world was he to get nil the monej for such a quantity 
of spirits? 

Amt Awsan was sitting alone in the hut with his 
elbows on the table and his dun resting on his hands. 

He was alone, jes. The others were out cnjojing 
themseUcs in (lie Lofoten almosphete, and even tlie boj 
Lars knw about e> erytliShg both on botrd and on shore, 
because he had grown up among occounts and tales of 
fishlng-life. 

But Arnt, who in his valley at home teas con¬ 
sidered to be such a fine fellow, had up to the present 
only been the laughing stock of the whole crew on board 
the boat. He could leant the way to do things on board 
and their n-imcs, but as to being a seaman-1 When¬ 

ever he opened his lips to say a word about wind and 
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^veather, the others winked at one another and smiled 
he would have to stand this for a whole «inter I 
Uh, if he were only at home again I He would sit 
down and scribble ’i letter to Gurina He had never 
longed so much to take her on I„s knee and talk to her 
fhem hundreds of miles between 

The door opened and Henry Rabben came in. dosing 
t alter hirn For a moment he stood looking at Arnt 
a ',1 I** u^ smile His e>es were large and serious, 
and his hair and beird well combed 

\ou look as If you were down in the dumps,” he 

crosslj'" concern of yours if I am," said Arnt 

,1,1*..^°' a turn I must 

you the sights of the station, and perhaps we can 
get a cup of coffee and a dram Come on I ” 
r..n beneath his chin doubt 

full), but then rose, and the) went out together 
A shooting gallery had been set up on one of the 
place was crowded with seamen bent 
r,r, fifVrM * '* ^®"cy throwing nway your money 

^ ''‘’"I'hut Henry thought It was amusing 

lo watch, and he would even like to have a shot him 
, on y It did not happen lo be convenient just to-day 
ey went into a tavern and ordered coffee, and some 
dmnken sailors sitting there began (o fight Arnt was 
aoout to interfere and turn them out, but Henry kept 
•i!^ ^ * " he adding 

e would not mind being In a good fight himself, 
y as It happened there wts no chance of it just to-diy 
surprise He could never make 

that fellow out 
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Towards evening the commander's vessel, flying the 
Government flag, entered the bay, with the commander, 
m uniform, on board Two sub-inspectors rowed 
quickly out, raising their hands to their caps when still 
at some distance, and in somewhat of a tremor at the 
prospect of coming face to face with the all powerful 
one 

He stepped down into their boat, and let them tow 
him in O'cr the bay, while his eagle eve glanced round 
from vessel to vessel 

“ Why the deuce is that oil steamer lying there? ” 
he suddenly thundered 

“ There was no other place for her, sir,” one of the 
sub inspectors ventured to say 

*' Place be damned I ” thundered the commander 
*' She’s lying right in the way of all ihe traflic both out 
and in Get her out of the mad and lose no time about 
It I ” 

They rowed in through the sounds, the commander 
standing up and looking at the two long rows of Ashing- 
boats lying along both wharves, side by side, like horses 
in a stsble This was right, but that he never said, 
when a thing was as it should be. lie only cleared his 
throat and said nothing 

It was a clear frosty evening, with the first appear 
ance of a thin moon in the eastern sky. The snow 
creaked under man^ fert, and round the huts in the 
neighbourhood of the station king's house, the roads 
were black with people There was much excited 
whispering and subdued chuckling The commander 
would soon be coming, and wlmt would he do with 
Jacob ? 

Henry Rabbcn and Anil Awsan had taken up a good 
position from which they could see the door of the 
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station king’s house Uneircn, creaking steps were 
heard in the snow, and Jacob appeared, with a bottle 
protruding from his pocket He had shaved his upper 
hp, and it was quite blue “ Ho-ho I ” he said with 
a grin When Jacob was in extra good spirits, he 
always said ' Ho—ho I " 

You daren t do it I ’* said a man among the crowd, 
in a low voice 

“Oh dear no I I daren t do it Oh dear no I ” 
replied Jacob, as he limped on between two black walls 
of people 

Suddenly a stillness fell upon the crowd “ Here 
he coraes l ’■ said a voice, and a shiver seemed to pas> 
The creaking of a quick, firm step was 

It was the commander He faced the moon as he 
came, and it shone upon a sturdy, erect figure, with a 
clcar<ut, cleanshaven face and keen eyes His cap 
was a little on one side, and over hts double-breasted 
coat he wore a fur collar The sight of the crowds of 
waiting people on both sides made him hesitate, nnd 
many of them were m such suspense as to what was 
now going to happen, that they forgot to remove their 
sou westers The commander slackened his pace, and 
glanced from side to side At last he halted, nnd in a 
voice of thunder asked " What's going on here? “ 

Upon this the creaking of uneven steps was heard, 
nnd Jacob emerged from the crowd and advanced 
towards the commander, who was standing still between 
the two rows of people, with his sliadow behind him 
on the snow 

Beg pardon I” said Jacob, taking off bis 
sou wester " It was only—" 

Oh, It’s you, IS It? Are you here again this 
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>Mntcr? Have jou come to promise that jou’ll behave 
properly, so that we shan t have any rows? " 

“ It was only to ask if you would-” 

"If there’s anjthing jou want, man, jou know 
where the inspector’s ollice is Go home and behave 
properly 1 ” And the commander began to mo^e on 
Now, however, Jacob simply stepped in front of him, 
and stood with his sou’wester in his hand, broad and 
crooked, with a smile upon lus face To think of box* 
ing the cars of a man with sudi a face was an 
impossibility 

“ It was on 1 > to ask if wc might welcome >ou, sir. 
Wc’vc heard ilivt jou’re thinking of resigning, sir, 
and if )ou do, all Lofoten will bv sorry That was all, 
sir, and we*ro here to ask if you’ll let us give }ou a 
cheer. And then we want to ask you, »ir, to do ub 
the honour to drink a dram with us It’s Lysholm 
aquaviuxt " And before the commander had recovered 
from fits astonishment, Jacob h-id drawn the bottle from 
his pocket and removed the cork, and after wiping its 
mouth with the palm of lus hand, he ollcrcd the bottle 
to the nmazed olTiccr 

At this juncture rieceus Iljlli, who was standing 
exactly opposite the white house, but had taken care to 
have at lus back a door through which liv could csope 
If the necessity arose, prepared to take flight, but wanted 
to see what took pHco up to the last possible minute. 

The commander had not yet taken the proffered 
btvtile, but he cleared b»s throat. 

'* Thai's 5*00 all over! ” he said at last, suddenly 
taking the bottle; but before putting h to his mouUi, 
he said m A loud voice that all could hear t " You're 
celebrating mv funeral too dflj, children Tre no 
intention of rc&igning, and 1 hope to go on abusing you 
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for many jears to come Your health I ” And he 
raised the bottle to his lips, threw back his head, and 
drank so that the liquid gurgled 

“A cheer for the commander! ” cried Jacob, who 
could now hardly keep hts feet in liis wild enthusiasm. 

The cheers resounded un all sides as the commander 
returned the bottle, waved his hand dcprecatmgly, and 
actually look to his heels 

*' Oh, that Jacobi ” said Arnt Awsan “ What- 
eser’s the good of such fool’s play? ” 

Henry, however, thought it was splendid, and only 
wished he was man enough to do the same sort of thing 
himself. “ We must have a dram after that,” he 
added 

Finally he succeeded in getting Arnt to go with him 
to a wharf where dancing was going on U gives zest 
to the dancing when there is only one girl to every 
hundred men And Arnt, who was thinlcing only of 
Gunns I Henry followed the couples with his eyes, 
and looked as if he would like to dance loo, but just 
this evening nothing came of it 
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A t Iasi ilic first sea going day had arrived, and long 
before il n'as light the fishing fleet lay crowded 
together nl the entrance into the open sea, mailing for 
the jjgrtdfflag to be fioisrcd oa the inspecuon-oHice 
Oars struck against one another and creaked, one boat 
bumped up against another, and at the same time •«a» 
pushed from the opposite side, ind oaths and abusive 
epithets filled the sir Each one iranted to be first 
Then the (lag ran up, and crowded as the wafer had 
been before, the hubbub that ensued only seemed to 
make {natters worse Oirs were broken, there were 
shouts and cries on all sides, and here and there a boaN 
hook w~u raised a* a weapon Will >ou keep ofi» 
jcu-—-I Oh, hold jour jawrl 

A frc'h breexe wss blowing op the West Tjord from 
the South, and the fleet now sailed out. rocking upon 
the long, henvy swell On the horizon m the south 
west Lars saw something he had nercr seen before 
A rnoualmnous Island lay tlierc alone far cixt at sea, 
and now it hod risen abose the water, and was floating 
in the nlr like a gigantic bird He gazed m wonder, 
for Incredible though it was, he really saw a tine ed 
yellow sky between the island and the sea *' What 
In the world’s that? ' he ««Uini*d, pointing to if 
97 a 
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“ That’s Varoy,” answered Kaneles “ And if 
jou’re wondering at the island taking a trip up into 
the air, I can tell you that it’s looming ” 

" Looming,” repeated Amt Awsan, who was also 
etanding staring, while he chewed a quid 

“ That’s what it s called, jes, and you’ll see plenty 
of that sort of thing here m Lofoten before you’ie done 
with It ” 

White and tanned sails were scattered all over the 
surface of the sea They were making for the same 
banks to which the forefathers of these fishermen had 
sailed for many hundreds of years, and the grounds 
extended for mile after mile nlong the Lofoten Wall, 
and attracted fleets of boils from every Rshing stationt 
Tight out to the Malsttom, far away io the west 
They had marks in on the Lofoten mountains, and 
marks in the north, b) which they could take theif 
beanngs and know where the nets should go out, and 
when at last they reached this point and backed sail, 
the thin frost hare had cleared, and the whole, wide 
surface of the West Fjord lay before them. Far, far 
away on the east could be seen tho mountains of the 
mainland, looking like a white, waiy line between sty 
and ocean Kaneles Gomon glanced in that direction 
for a moment He recogni*;^ the mountain aboie 
Grbtoy, where there was a girl with a baby, still wait- 
Ing, perhaps, for a letter 

To the west rose the Lofoten Wall Itself, high and 
while-tc^ped, like a row of huge snowdrifts running 
out Into the ocean, and from the little Islands and rocks 
came the noise of bixaVers and the screaming of the 
5ea>fowl that flocked around them 
" Lower away 1 ” shouted the headman, and the s.*il 
was lowered, and the oars shipped—the heavy Lofoten- 
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boat oars that jt takes strong men to balance and force 
through the tvater wrth any effect 
“Heave the barrel overboard! ’’ 

The barrel vith its beacoft-pole went overboard, 
dragging the long line after it It danced up and down 
upon the water, and was left farther and farther astern 
as they rowed away with the line rattling out over the 
reUer on the side of the boat U was now so far off 
that it was hardly visible, and the grey strenm of net, 
with Its sinkers and glass balls, began to unwind itself 
Henry Rdbben and Clezeus Hylla stood by the roller, 
to keep the meshea and edges of the net from catching 
in the S'de of the boot In front, T,ar8 and Arnt were 
hanging on to the oars, and m the middle Kaneles 
Gomon was fully occupied in keeping the pile of net 
clear It went on streaming overboard, floated on the 
surface foi a UUW while and then sank and dis» 
appeared, leaving the waves above it as grey as before 
Oh, the first putting out of 'he nets l The fishing 
has begun! As the headman looks at these nets that 
arc to go down into the depths and bring money up 
with them, he thinks, perhafw of the endless miles of 
grey coast to the south, and tJie many cottages where 
women and children wait through the long winter for 
their menfolk to return with well filled pockets Is that 
Edwin Hansen from Varanger m his shm boat over 
there? Well, the headman m that boat has three 
families, he alone, for which his boat has to provide, 
and the three of four others on board probably have 
theirs too 

So a Nordland boat, small as it is, may be sailing for 
a good many homes “ Some of the children have to 
sleep under the kitchen dresser, but except for that it’s 
all plain sailing’’—ha, hal Oh, Edwin, Edwin I 
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There now! If there wasn’t one of those confounded 
thieves of fishermen going nght across the Seal’s nets! 
It was a Nordlander, of course, and when Knstivcr 
had finished putting out his nets and hoisted the sail 
again, he made straight fof tlie fellow 
** Hullo there 1 ” he shouted ‘ Do jou want to 
sink my nets? Isn t there room for you anywhere else 
on the sea as there is for others? ” 

The headman in the Nordland boat did not even look 
up, but replied in his singsong voice" " I suppose 
we’ve got the right to put out our nets m the Almighty’s 
own sea We didn t know that Stadslandcrs owned 
the sen up here ’ 

“ You just take care what you’re about I " muttered 
Krist&ver, as he dropped oil before the wind and sailed 
in again towards land 

On the following day snow was falling, and there 
was the same crowding together of the boats as they 
set sail It was a red letter day for the Stadslanders, 
who were going to hnul in their nets for the first time 
this winter 

Out over the banks however, it was impossible to 
see landmarks through the thickly falling snow, and 
the hundreds of boats wandered this way and that, hour 
alter hour, each in search of its barrel 
They saw sails appear a couple of boat lengths to the 
right or left, one going in this direction, another in 
that, and the men on board quite while to their very 
hair and beards, then they were once more lost in the 
falling snow, and another sail passed close by. They 
could hear shouts between boats that they could not 
see "Have you found anything?’’ "No, 
you? ” “ Nol " They felt that they were over th« 
banks, but were they wandering away westward* 
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to^^a^ds Stamsund, or eostivards to Kabelvaag? They 
sailed Upon the blue grey tvaves, lashed by the snow 
from the low clouds Some ho%c to or lowered the 
sad, so as to hold a consultation, others went on at 
haphazard, and nearly ran into a comrade They 
groped about blindly, the weather did not improve, 
and they spent half tlic day in drifting hither and thither 
upon the grey water 

At last a Nordland man found his barrel, and others 
recollected how they had stood in relation to him 
yesterday, and managed to find theirs '* Dammitall- 
witli the-limp ” was lucky lo-day too, and came upon 
his before the other Stads men, and os Uie Seal men 
had put out their nets west.south west of him yesterday. 
It was easy for tliem to find their barrel now 

The sail came down and the oars were put out, and 
the barrel was hauled on board U was a great 
moment for Lars, he was going ro help in th* dr^v/ing 
in of Lofoten nets It might be a good catch or A bad, 
wealth or poverty, it all depended upon what was in 
the nets And now ihey were beginning to pull them 

Lars bung upon the oar to keep the boat still, but he 
watched the line as it ran in oier the roller mth the 
water dripping from it Then it grew heavier, and 
several men had to lend a hand as the net began to 
come out of the water The fishing had begun 

Knstkvei had let go the tiller, and stood with the 
gaff in his hand, ready to bring loose fish on board. 
The other men pulled and pulled, with faces that wore 
no expression of expectancy, but only of being absorbed 
in getting something heavy on board—haul away, haul, 
oho I 

A grey heap now came over the roller—the first net 




The ^iter poured from it, and the men's broid, while, 
fingerless woollen gloves were soon as wet as the nels, 
but they hauled on with bent backs and stiffened legs 
and contorted faces, for il was heavy—haul away, oho I 

The chain of nets was hundreds of yards in length, 
and was now standing obliquely far down in the water 
There was no mistake about its being heavy It seemed 
determined to go down again and to take Elezeus and 
Henry Rabben with it, but they resisted and hauled on 
successfully, the roller swishing end spurting wafer 
But the first net Is empty It has been on a btlle 
pleosurotrip some score of fathoms down into the sea, 
and taken a look round, and has/rturned lo soy that *l 
had seen notliing 

The si\ men in the boat undeisiand »t per{«dy» it'd 
if the other nets tell the same tale, what is the uS< of 
ihetf suffering cold and hardship on the seaf 

They went on hauling, and at last something living 
was htxiked on Iwatd—tUe first cod of the year. The 
grey fish with the white belly, broad snout and dull 
ejes, looked quite indiffetcnt as to whether U was going 
to have anything to cat or be eaten itself Henry 
Rabben look it out of the net, nod held It up for a 
moment by the gills with its tail down A medium- 
sized cod, but It was the first of the year. 

Hour after hour (hey went on hauling, the perspira 
lion streaming from ihcir faces A few more fish 
appeared at long in enmt* There were perhaps a 
liundred altogciher, when the last net had been hauled 
In 

The snow had ceascU to fall, and while they wees 
putting out the nets again, it grew colder The wind 
was from the land, so they hod to tack all the way tip 
lo the station again. The cold mcreasetl, and the mm 
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who had become so o\er heated with hauling m the 
nets, could now do nothing but stand still in the boat 
and let their wet shirts grww stiff upon their bodies 
They passed some boats without rigging and each 
with four nien in them, sitting one behind another, and 
each pulling his line out ol the water. 

“ They're cheats," said Kaneles " They fish with 
bait, those fellows, but no Stadslander would ever fool 
along with such rubbisli *’ 

Peter Suzansa’s crew had fared no better, and when 
all the twelve men were gathered in the hut, and sat in 
the yellow light of the lamp, the conversation was 
animated The two headmen were by no means dis¬ 
heartened by the bad beginning 

*' We must have fresh fish for supper to-night," sold 
Peter Suzansa, as he pulled off his high sea-boots. " If 
you haven't got enough, Knsiiiver, I can lend you a 
hundred cod or so That ought to be enough if we take 
the liver too " 

Knstiver laughed, saying that when twelve men had 
made a voyage as long as to America to come up here, 
they must allow that the fishing was capital when two 
boats in a single day could get enough for their 
supper. 

Elezeus Hylla tramped about the room in his wooden 
shoes, and declared things were going just as he had 
expected; he would be a rich man, and would buy a 
large farm and a thick overcoat when he went home in 
the spring Was there anyone who would buy his 
nets, for which he had run into debt? Brand new nets 
with ropes, glass balls and cork. What offers? His 
white teeth gleamed between his brown moustache and 
heard, but Ins big, lauding ^es had a sinister look in 
them. 
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'* I’ll buy them,” said Kaneles 

« must be money down And 
then you 11 have a whole share of the supper, and I’ll 
only take as much as a half share fellow But Jt must 
he money down ” 

This, of course, Kaneles could not do, so there was 
no sale 

“But we ye got a scaune herd” said Peter 
Suzansa, looking at Lars 'You must fetch some 
n y, man, and treat us for upon my word we need 

something to cheer us up * 

to laugh the suggestion away, for he would 

M the fishing was so bad ^ 

They tri<^ to keep ilieir spirits up, but as the evening 

ii It 

was hardly likely that they would sleep well to-night, 
fM they would probably dream of being sold up The 
w^aTthen?"^ « did not improve, 

however, how the last lime 
th« the fishing had been very good, nothing was taken 
throughout Lofoten all that January and half of 
F^niary, but that then the cod came m on their way 
out to sea, and there were so many taken m a fortnight 
tnat toe fishermen made more tlian they could ever 
remember having made before ” So we mustn’t be 
auious he said, stroking his blond moustache, and 
guncmg from one man to another 
Next morning they awoke to find that the vreather 
^ such as to prevent thetr going out The storm 
ge all day, ships broke from their moorings in the 
oay and were thrown upon the islvnds. the forest of 
masts in the sound and the harbour swaged and 
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shrieked, and tiles were wrenched from roofs and blown 
about the station. 

Above in the grey sty, white gulfs battled on heavy, 
stiff wings against the wind, and iheir cries were like 
warnings of evil from heaven itself. 

The fishing station had becrwne a prison, in which 
several hundred men were confined The shop was 
full of men m blouses and sou’westers Now and then 
a few would fight their way up on to a rock, and stand 
there with their oilskin coats flapping in the gale, and 
their hands pressed upon their sou’westers to keep them 
from flying away, while salt spray and seaweed were 
driven in their faces, making (heir cheeks tingle ond 
their eyes smart. 

There was nodiing to be done indoors Nets and 
lines needed no mending yet, but they would never see 
again what they had put out yesterday, with such 
weather as this This was not a good beginning, no, 
indeed it was not I 

Among die thousands of men gathered upon these 
four or five rocks out in the sea, there were only one or 
two dozen women. Some lishermen li\ed here all the 
year round, and tliey had wi>cs ond daughters, nnd 
there were the maids in the houses of the station-king, 
the doctor and the priest, besides one or two Nordland 
girls who had come with one and another boat’s crew to 
cook for them. There were also a few uiamcd ladies, 
who wore hats and had a distinguished appearance, nnd 
two young, unmarried ones, the one a goterness at the 
doctor’s, the other a telegraph assistant who wore 
ptnee-ne*. 

When a maidscr>'ant or o fisherman's daughter was 
blown along in the wind, she would pass tlirough a had 
of eager remarks from the men she met^ but when the 
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womenfolk of tlie more important men went by, not a 
word was said, but all eyes turned to stare If they 
had only been as high up in the world as a shop- 
assistant or a wharf-overseer, but it was no use for a 
simple fisherman to try to make up to the fine ladies 
Ihere is always a swarm of birds of prey hovering 
over the shwls of fishermen, and they had already 
rrived Ihere were Jews who sold watches, pedlars, 
CO porteurs, jugglers who gave performances on a large 
who preached in the fishermen’s 
, an a man with a barrel-organ and a shivering 
h«t There were also agents for the 

best and cheapest steamer routes to America, travellers 
Ml >niplemems. and a big man with a sack- 

K clothes m front of him, and another 

on his back Cut what was the use of them all? No 
It "as only the 
attracted any interest, now that the 
ajin^ '* “> t“tn out badly 

But down the wind came sailing a huge bundle of 
petticoats and shawls surmounted by a fiery red face 
emerging from a voluminous hood She was a 
perwnage for whom doors always opened, for she was 
ar ara, t e fortune-teller She was welcomed every- 
wnere, and was treated to coffee and strong drinks If 
^ man ad a frost bitten toe, she put on cupping-glasses 
m order to draw out the bad blood, and to a nose with 
an inflamed sore she applied a leech} and she could tell 
fortunes both m coffee-grounds and with cards. Most 
ot the birds of prey hved in her little house at the 
e«rcme end of one of the islands, where the fun was 
*P going until far on into ibe night, both in s'ormy 
weather and In calm 
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“ Hey, there’s Barbara! Conte here, and jou shall 
ha\e a dram I You must look at ihe cards, and see 
whether there’ll be any fish this jcarl ” 

For several days the storm compelled the fishermen 
to remain an shore, and when the local steamer came in 
on her \vay along- the Lofoten Wall, she reported 
having seen boats driltmg on tho sea, keel uppermost 
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QLEEPING all day, e\en if there is nothing to do, 
^ becomes tiresome The men have said all that 
there is to be said m an ordinary tvay to those with 
whom they are living in such close quarters in the hut 
they know one another by heart, they might say some¬ 
thing more, but they know the answer beforehand. If 
a man IS forced to open his lips, it is only to say what 
he said jesterday They have listened to one another's 
wa dies, they have looked at the calendars engraved 
on one another's oblong brass tobacco-boxes One man 
lights a pipe, and leans out over the edge of the bunk, 
and another makes a remark about the weather It is 
the same weather as the day before, and there is 
nothing different to say about it to^lay 
At last It IS four o'clock, the hour of the afternoon 
meal, and this is not eaten at the common table No, 
each man is now the guest at his own provision-chcst, 
and this meal is something special It is not merely 
ta mg a piece of bread, and smearing butter upon it, 
and eating it No, n is tike going away on a little 
visit to one s home far away in the south 
It is probably a mother or a wife who has packed the 
west, and a breath of home seems to rise from if when 
e lid IS raised One feels almost shy because others 
108 
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are present, and so one turns one's back to as man^ as 
possible, and bending down, tries to imagine one’s 
self alone 

When Peter Suzansa looks into his, he sees a large 
Tvooden butter tub, in which the yello^v butter is sweat¬ 
ing tiny drops of water o\cf the salt that 15 mixed with 
It His wife has filled this same tub for many a Lofoten 
expedition, but now she lies in the churchyard, and this 
time It IS his daughter who has pressed the butter down 
until It IS as hard as a rock She is the daughter who 
IS expecting a baby some time this winter, but the 
fellow has gone oil and left her, and she probably shed 
many a tear while she packed the diest Deside (he 
butter tub there is a targe cheese, which his wife, 
Birgitte, had managed to make before she took to her 
bed, and as he cuts a slice of (he cheese with his sheath- 
knife and li>s It on the bread, it seems to him that 
after alt Dirgicte and he are not altogether separated 
from one another And then the big man with the 
stiff, grey beard, makes some remark about the weather, 
just so that no one shall imagine that he is in low spirits 
Under the cheese is a laj cr of ” flat bread,'' hard and 
vift, which IS real Christmas fare when one spreads 
treacle on it. and there are bags of brown and white 
sugar for coffee, and then salt meat and sausage and 
brawn and such like In the small compartment m the 
clicst there are liiile bottles of medicine, one of Hoff 
mann's anodjne for colds, another of Riga balsam 
for the stomacli, and n third of spirits of camphor for 
wounds. Then there Is a little bottle of turpentine for 
pun m the chest, and beside it lies the prv>er-book. 
which his daughter has placed there because her mother 
would ha^'e done so Esery little thing has its separate 
odour, which mingles with those of the rest of (he 
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things, and creates this atmosphere o( home and care 
for Ins welfare 

And with each man it is the same They bend down 
and retire into <.Qhtude •scarcely a word is uttered, 
they are all far, tar away Irom Lofoten and the storm; 
they are among their own people and are happy. 

Dcaeus llvtla sits silently munching, bending do^tn 
now and again over his clicif, md feeling nil Ihc tine 
that he is «iih Bent and the diildren He certainly 
would not beat his wife now, they are the very best of 
friends Liitle Olea. who is four years old, hts put 
in one af her doll s garmints for father She had cut 
two little holes m it and told him to remember lo put it 
on if Jie had a cold in hische^t He tales it op carefully 
in his rough hinds tmtching to see that no one i» look* 
ing at him, but to hii eies it is not merely i bit of ng, 
but a picture of the little girl herself 1 ie fits spiringly 
of the sausage and dried nieit. thinking it would not 
lie 4 bad thing if he hml some left to tale home with 
him in the spring to the others 

Tlie wind is blowing ouisid* and in through the 
cracks in (he walls, but the men do not nonee it now, 
for they hate themwlxTs eotne out of the Arctic Ocean, 
as It were, and are as lovgli aed hard os setweed 
There they 5ii, digging tbeir shenli-lifTices into the 
butter that th'^ir whts hate churned, and the bread 
that they had got on credit, but it will be just as well 
not lo eat more than they need, considering what tl e 
f shmg seens hlejy to Jjc ICmtirer ond M* son bcrid 
mer the iaine ehesf, which Is b'g enough for two. th* 
fair, clos<»<l PP^ liovlsh bead lirside iV curly haiC 
die grown man The rontctits of the tficsi bring to 
benh of them ibe Ihwght of the ura* wonan, and they 
■fonder bow she is geftrng On 
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Occasionally an eye would steal a glance at a neigh¬ 
bour, for in a way you may judge of a man by his 
proviSion-chest Is it poverty that makes Arnt Awsan 
eat lard instead of butter with his bread, or is he going 
to stmt and sa\e and put hy something there too? 
Henry Rabben sits clearing his throat softly, and 
smiling all o\er his face, but then he has such a pretty 
wife that she is the talk of the country side, and he is 
with her now He liked e\erything that she had 
thought of putting in for him, it certainly did not 
matter being only a poor man when you had such a 
clever wife 

Olaus Troen belongs to Peter Suzansa’s crew It is 
probably onlj in a spirit of boastfulness that he makes 
such an exhibition of delicacies on the lid of his chest, 
for he does not touch them, but only munches bread 
and treacle He probably means to take it all home 
again with him, and perhaps self it at the fair—who 
knrms? 

There is one man who crouches down tn front of lus 
chest, and that is Kaneles Gomon He has neither 
mother nor wife to manage for him up on the little 
mountain farm, but only his old half blind father and 
the little sister who is not yet old enough to be con 
firmed There was not much for her to choose from, 
poor little thing, when she was going to pack the chest 
for her brother, for they had had no milk just at 
Christmas time, and had nothing to make either cheese 
or butter with If there were no fish this winter, it 
would go badly with that little farm before the year 
was over. 

Lars had nlreadj guessed how matters stood with 
Kaneles, but he did not like to offer him anything out 
of their own chest His father, however, had also 
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guessed the state of affairs, for he now took a Urge 
lump of butter out of tb«r own tub, and cut off half 
a goat’s-milk cheese, and then whispered to Lars 
“ Put that into Kaneles’ chest when he goes out ” 
Henry Rabben was the first to finish, and he banged 
down the lid of his chest and turned the key, and then, 
rising, stretched his arms straight up above his head, 
and took se\en deep breaths through hts nose 
*' Is that good for the health too? ” asked Elezeus 
" It s good for the lungs,’ Henry replied 
“ LarsI ’ said Peter Suzansa “ Will you row o^er 
for a barrel of water when you ve finished? ” 

“Yes, said Henry Rabben “That water in the 
creek over here is nothing but filth It’ll make us ill " 
It was not Lars who had to do the cooking that day, 
but anyone may send a “ scaurie ’* anywhere they like 
He was at the age when a lad tikes to rank as a man, 
but when the men treat him only as a boy Go and 
do that, LarsI Fetch that Lars! It was the same 
refrain from morning till night, and a “ scaurie " must 
put up with it He quite dreaded returning from an 
errand performed, there was always another awaiting 
him 

On this occasion fic had to put on his sea boots and 
oilskins, and start off again The wind beat in his 
face, and he had to tie his sou'wester on There was 
a deafening noise from the sea and from the vessels 
and boats that tu^ed at their chains and ropes He 
jumped down into the boat, and began to fight his way 
through the storm Ushed sea to the mainland to fill 
his wafer-barrel He hM to pass vessels that were 
almost invisible m the Qyiw foam and spray, and at 
one moment dipped their sMhor-chain deep into the 
sea, and at the next jerked it no so violently, that if the 
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litUe boat had been rowing over, it would hove been 
flung into the air and capsized Even here in the bay, 
Lars had waves to contend with, one of which would 
have been enough to dash the tittle boat to pieces 
against the side ol a vessel At last he readied the 
beach at the foot of the precipitous mountain wall, from 
•which the fishing-station out tn the sea looked like some 
horrible animal wallowing in white foam beneath the 
dark sky 

High up in the air two eagles came sailing m over 
the sea, crying from time to time 

The storm raged on for days, until one morning the 
fishermen awoke to find it was calm weather 

Out on the banks they found their nets a long •way 
from the place where they had been put out, most of 
them torn to shreds and tangled up with other nets 
This was indeed a good beginning f 
But then the cod came in 
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T hey came so suddenly And it is just the 
weather one would wish to have when the incom¬ 
ing IS at Its height 

The West Fjord lies under a heavy swell, crisped by 
a light breeze, and sprinkled ONer for miles along the 
banks with a multitude of black dots—the boats In 
the air above hover clouds of white gulls, and loon and 
cormorant fly shrieking hither and thither There is 
a stir in the sea, and yet not a wave disturbs its 

u i. 

The Ime-fishermen are pulling up cod on every hoojc, 
and the ‘ cheats ” keep on hauling m big, livcl) fish 
The nets are heavy to^ay, and the men have to pull 
hard, and the grey stream coming in over the roller is 
bristling wiih fish Now and then one drops off an 
lies floating belly upwards, and the headman neary 
falls head first into the water in his efforts to take it up 
with the gaff They will be out a long time tcKuy, 
for the nets must be quite cleared of fish, so that they 
can be put out again Oho-oJ Ohool 

It became difllcuU for Arnl and Lars to keep the bw 
steady, as it sank deeper and deeper in the water w t 
Its ever-mcreasing load The stern compartment ana 
midships were already full, and it began to be fu I 
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everywhere, and there were stiH several nets to come 
in. PuUawayl Ohoo! 

What did It mailer that the day was passing without 
their having had a bite of food? Wonderful things 
were happening, which of them noticed that it w.as 
beginning to grow dusk? The men were in a perspira¬ 
tion, and that they were accustomed to, but the rest 
was something new. They looked at one another and 
laughed, and then went on pulling At last Elczeus 
Hylla could no longer contain himself, and began crow¬ 
ing like a cock It was infectious, and a man from 
Ibbestad in the north, on board one of the “ cheat's ” 
boats, answered with a cock-crow that was still better 
There was scarcely time or opportunity to look up 
but a third cock crowed about a mile farther out, and 
goodness knows how many miles it may have spread I 

Here and ilierc a dispute would arise between (wo 
boats whose nets had become entangled with one another 

Lars's hands were blistered with mmipulating the 
heavy oar all dny, but he did not notice it until the 
nets were pul out again and they began to row back 
in the dark. 

There was a good seven miles to row against the 
current with a heavily laden boat, and the rowers 
would have to put their backs into it Lars soon felt 
that the whole palm of his hand wias covered with 
blisters, but he had to go on rowing the same as the 
others All the fish would have to be cleaned before 
the men had supper and went to bed It was of no 
use considering whether be was tired They had fish 
now, and that was what they had come to Lofoten for. 
Lars felt that the blisters broke, and that the skin was 
rubbed up so that his woollen glove stuck to the raw 
flesh, but they were a long way from land, and there 
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was nothing m do but to* The boat swncd to grow 
IieaMcr and heaMcr, but the)r must puti siiih a nilh 
for It was hte and there was still much to be done 
Dehmd them stretched the dark surface of the West 
Fjord, crossed h\ a broad path of moonlight. In which 
the water rose and fell in a long slow swell 

There was the sound of oars and boats m all direc¬ 
tions Far away m tlie darkness n Nordlander began 
to sing, and Kaneles Gnmon tired though he was, 
joined in while he plied his oar On the shore side 
stood the Lofoten Wall with its snowy peaks looking 
like siUer in ihe moonlight and below on the water 
beacon lights and lights in fishing-stations, esrry here 
and there for mile upon mile shining through the sidl 
air Ijrs felt that his gloats were damp snih blood 
from the sores on his hands there was still a Jong way 
to row and ihe current against them Tlie harbour 
lights show*xl green and red in Ihe distance, and » 
ainamer pass«j wirb a rn* of lighted porf-hole' 
For a moment l-ars let go his hold of the oar, end It 
was like lajmg his bare hands upon redlwt iron, but 
a shout from his father made him gratp it again 1* 
was an) thing but pleasant to go on rowing and rowirg. 
and rubbing up the raw flesh but for the moment the 
one important thing w\s to rnme ashore and set to 
work on the fish 

There was already a grrat noise going on anmrJ Ihe 
purchasing stswIs in ll»e b-ar, where the fish w»* l<ieg 
thrown on board, and the few crews that lusd finhheil 
their srork and had come ashore had presunuSly drurk 
a dram or two for there was alngirg and jelling on tfce 
Islands In all dirreilons 

The SiAdtlsnders alwav* cleaned ihetr f ‘h before they 
ao'd It, remoTrd the roe-and tirer, and evt tfS the brad- 
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The roe they salted in barrels, to be sold when the price 
was sufficiently high in the spring, but they sent the 
liver home, for they earned more by making it into 
fish-oil themselves 

So the next thing to be done was to stand on the rocks 
through the greater part of the night, and by the light 
of a lantern clean fourteen or fifteen hundred cod before 
there could be any question of eating or sleeping 

The \^eather was fine, but cold The knives were 
busily cutting open the fish, but the men could not have 
their gloves on, and their fingers, the back of their 
hands, and their wrists became coated with blood and 
shroe, which turned to loe Arnt Awsan had to be 
taught this too, and it took some time, and he was 
nearly crying over the numbness in his finger tips It 
was quite quiet on the sea, and was growing quieter 
in the bay too, for the night was far advanced, but the 
Stadslanders still worked on at their fish However 
long It took, they would liaveto finish it, at any rate by 
the time they had to put to sea again 

Lars found the smarting of Ins hands become almost 
unbearable with the handling of the sea salt fish, and 
he could have danced and howled with the pain, but 
this was not the time for childish whimpering, he was 
a Lofoten man now 

The stooping position was trying, especially for men 
who were already weary, but their knues slashed away 
—liver in one tub, roc in the other, and the rest of the 
intestines pitched into the sea, and the fish is thrown on 
one side The moon was reflected in the sound, the 
snow creaked beneath the feet of a solitary night- 
wanderer, and the whole station slept, but the men 
went on silently preparing fish 

It was not until the approach of morning that 
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Knsthver called to Lars ** Go up and put the coffee- 
kettle on to boil, Lars t ’ 

The boj staggered away, his head confused, his body 
bruised and aching, and his hands swollen and bleeding 
He IS in Lofoten now, and there are iish now 1 
At last the lamp in the hut shone down upon the 
twelve men seated round the table with their cups of 
steaming coffee, and pieces of bread which they scarcely 
gate themselves time to butter Their skin was chafed 
with the cold and the sea water, and their eyes were red 
with looking at the riches of the sea and with their greed 
for more, but above all with toil 
When they had finished theif meal, Lars staggered 
g, hi8 bunk, and throwing himself upon it without 
fronfing hts sea boots, fell asleep instantly 
to row,*”*^ * minute later that he felt his 

lights shi'‘"e him * Up with you I We’re going 
steamer pass 

For a momenth'S eyes and stared Was he not to be 
was like hying h^ew minutes either? 
a shout from his fSa'd his father. ” Don’t you see 
was anything but pleail®nc down to the boat already r 
and rubbing up the raw^h have gone again Here s 
one important thing wa” 

work on the fish ‘''mg a piece pf bread, he 

There was already a great /her to start upon a new 


purchasing vessels in the bay, v , ii », 

thrown on board, and the few d out that after all e 
their work and had come ashore hJhers were on boar 
a dram or two, for there was smgm^e Seat of fourteen 


islands in all directions . 

The Stadslanders always cleaned thef ihe whole o 
sold It, removed the roe and liver, and cher continu 

the harbour, 
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fish vessels sailed away loaded, others came empty and 
proceeded to buy, floating fish-oil boileries cast anchor 
and wanted liver, and each evening tiie fishing fleet 
returned from the banks to the station, heavily laden 
Fish, fish I This was going to be a golden year 
It was not until iate at night that the sea became 
quiet There was not a wave upon the scarcely moving 
surface ot the West Fjord as it lay m the moonlight 
Some black birds, coimoranis, hod settled on the most 
distant rock, whence nothing was to be seen but the 
dark water and the sinning moon, and far m at the 
foot of the Lofoten Walls, for mile after mile, harbour 
lights and beacons The snow-drifts on the mountain 
glaciers gleamed white against the blue of heaven^ 
where the stars of the arctic night sparkled, and the 
long, milky streoks of the aurora glowed and poled 
When the grey dawn began to appear, the cormorant 
took flight with a scream over the water, answered a 
mile off by the loon Not until later did the gull rise 
and sad out with its first * Alt-oh 1 Ah-oh 1 A fine 
day, a fine day I Ah-oh-ahf Ah oh I * It ran chatter¬ 
ing about the rocks, where flocks of white breasted auks 
and ducks were diving into the water and rocking on 
the waves " Morn, morn, mornl " they cried At 
last It was light enough for a flag to be hoisted on the 
station, and as it ran up an avalanche of boats and 
shouts was let loose over the smooth, grey water 
The shoals of fish had now come almost in to land 
Women and children rowed out a few boat-lengths 
from the rocks, and fished for cod In a httle boat 
lying to the north of the bay sat Barbara Fortune¬ 
teller, wrapped tip in her woollen shawls, hauling m 
cod on a line, and with her was Moses the Jew m his 
brown overcoat, with his curly black locks and large, 
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hook«d nose, pulling up the “ shplendid beeg feesh,” 
one after another " Vot vill man do mit ze cod? '* 
Why, eat it, or else sell it Why not do a little busi 
ness? He cannot sell watches on shore when everjone 
IS on the banks He was a Lofoten man now, and 
Barbara and he were going shares m the fishing At a 
little distance there was another little boat containing a 
missionary and a woman of disreputable character, 
whom he was trying to reform They were both fishing 
usily The priest and the doctor were out fishing, 
and the shop^ssistanis had got hold of a cockleshell 
and a line with a hook at the end of it The cod would 
mte, even if there were nothing more than a reel upon 
the hook 

The days passed, and Sunday came at last 
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Chapter XJV 


T he men m ihe hut were asleep It was Saturday 
night, and m view of ilie comm;; Sunday the 
twelve men were at last sleeping soundly, knowing 
that they would not have to get up again m an hour 
or two 

There were six bunks in (he one room, in threes 
one above another, and two men in each They lay 
with (heir heads thrown back so as to breathe freely 
in long, deep breaths, and the various nasal sounds 
from the twelve men were like the breaking of waves 
upon rocks Here a coverlet was raised by a knee, 
there a foot appeared over the edge of the bunk, they 
snored and they muttered in their dreams, but they 
slept 

Thoroughly worn out, tlie perspiring, sea hardened 
men drifted farther and farther into unconsciousness 
Their sleep was as soft as wool, and they sank deeper 
and deeper into it, and no one was coming to wake 
them, for they were not obliged to get up, Uiey slept 
on and on 

Ju’it at first one or two of them were perhaps too 
tired, and the thoughts and images that passed through 
their minds too persistent to allow them to he still 
They were rowing so that their htiBets weie civafed to 

tzi 
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ihe bone, they saw the cod nsc out of the sea and 
darken the sky like a multitude of birds—well, cod 
could flj—and look I they were made of silver, no, of 
gold. It was richest So come, good people, and tell 
us what we owe jou, for this lime we can manage to 
pay And all the worlds splendour floated before 
their ejes, and they bought it all, and the money, 
monc> m hand—everything was sent home to the Iilllc 
cottages on the biach If there is anything else you 
want, children, juvt say so for the fishing is better tlian 
anyone can remembtr They buy farms with a garden 
and avenues of trees, and horses and carnages, just as 
at Lindegaard Now there would be an end to ihit 
everbsting complaint of poverty and having no money 
in one's pocket 

Little by little the visions fad<.<d, and the men were 
suQiciently rested to feel their weariness, and lost them* 
selves in a plevsant hate, a quiet landscape, a paradise 
of rest The dawn crept into ihc hut, and they slept. 
It grew light, and they still slept, midday came, and 
no one woke, only turned over and slept on 

The doctor was an energeiic man, and had made up 
his mind (hat he would loch ihc fishermen cleanliness, 
and tcMlay he was going round among the huts to 
speak a few words of wisdom to the men He ran 
into a tempcrance*worker at the door of the Stads* 
landers’ hut, and both men stopped. 

*' Were you going m here, sir?” asked the temper* 
ance-man. 

“Tliat was my inlenOon. And you?” 

" Ves, I had lliougfit of doing f/y." 

“ Well, we can go in logetber. There may be sorre* 
thing for both of us to do.” 

The doctor went in first, and they both rttnalord 
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standing on the threshold, as though arrested by a 
vision. The floor was one confusion of wet sea boots 
and leather clothing The table was covered with 
half-empty cups, spilt coffee and fragments of food 
Round the stone-cold stove hung damp oilskins and 
woollen vests, and the odour of fish-oil, leather, damp 
wool, and exhalations from human bodies, made the 
two gentlemen gasp for breath They turned and Mole 
softly out, with a peculiar feeling of respect for the 
sleep they witnessed, and carefully closed the door 
Twilight was falling over the station, and the men 
slept on The tmy windows grew grey and then, black, 
and they still slept. At last Peter Suzansa sat up and 
rubbed his eyes, and then took o match and struck it 
on the wall It was seven o’clock by his watch That 
was too early to get up on a Sunday morning, so he 
drew the coverlet oset hvra, and went to sleep again 
Next Elezeus heard sounds of talking outside, and 
getting up went out When he returned, he cried* 
" Get up, men I We’ve slept all day, and it's Sunday 
evcningl Do you hear? Wake upl I'll make the 
coffee." 

He lighted the lamp, made a little clearance In the 
hut, and put on the kettle. The others went to sleep 
again, but Elezeus was m a good temper, and was 
splendid now that things were going well It did not 
take him long to think Out a little surprise. He would 
take a little of bis soft flat-bread, spread butler and 
treacle on it, cut it neatly up into pieces and put it on 
a plate, and then serve the company with early-morning 
coffee in bed—at eight o^clock in the evening. 

He washed himself, combed his hair and beard, and 
made himself quite spruce, and then hunted up a blue 
check shirt that would do well as a housemaid's apron. 
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and tied it round him And ^hen everything was 
ready, and coffee steaming in twelve cups, he began 
singing a Christmas hymn to wake them up, for there 
could be no mistake about its being Christmas, when 
they were served with such fare m bed. 

When at last they sat up and were quite awake, a 
neighbour came in and told them that there had been 
no one at church except the priest and the sacristan. 
The whole station had been asleep This made them 
at last understand that it was not morning, but even¬ 
ing, and they looked at one another, and found out 
that they were ravenously hungry They had not 
Usied hot food for a whole week, and had gone hungry 
for several days, so they needed something more than 
coffee and flat-bread now 

Someone said *' Meljat ” and instantly there was 
a chorus of " Meljat ” That was a dish to set before 
a Itmg, and they liad not had it yet this year, so of 
course it must be “ meija ” 

" Henry I ” said Peter Suzansa “ I know you’re a 
good hand at that, so you must set to work ’* 

While Henry Rabben was busy over the hearth m 
the kitchen, Lars had to take out pen end ink, and 
write Lofoten letters for the men. 

Most of the men had arrived at the age when they 
no longer ventured to use a pen, for the many years 
of Lofoten Ashing bad made their hands stiff and 
swollen *' Now you must show us whether you can 
writel ” they said to the “ scaune,” for now their 
wives and children must have a little news, and per¬ 
haps a little paper money inside loo " But don’t 
write outside the envelope that there’s money inside, 
for then there’ll be such chatter and gossip about it 
all over the neighbourhood " 
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Lars sat under the yellow light of the lamp, trying 
to keep his eyes open while he scrawled what the men 
wanted to say His hands were terribly sore and stiff, 
but l^neles Gomon had taught him to rub them well 
with tar and tallow 

“ What do you want to say, Elezeus?*’ 

“ Oh, you must say that we re working as hard as 
we can *’ And bending closer he added in a low 
voice, though everyone m the hut could not help 
knowing it “ And you can say that we can t complain 
about the fishing, but it II be just as well if she keeps 
that to herself 

They came one after another, with a crumpled en 
vdope in one big hand and a sheet of blue'lined paper 
m the other, bought at the shop for two ore, one ^y 
they had been kept on shore See herel You must 
scribble a few words for me too ” And every one of 
them wanted to say that they could not complain with 
regard to the fishing, but they always added this in a 
low voice, bending down to say it 

A certain shyness came over these big fishermen when 
they had to go to their chests and take a bank note out 
of the small comparthvent, with the others looking on, 
and It was still worse to have to go forward into the 
light and say that was what the wife was to have It 
was almost like showing an engagement ring when it 
was meant to be secret When he came to the table, 
the man would make his back as broad as possible 
towards the others, and push the note towards the boy 
as invisibly as he could manage to do it, saying 
“ Perhaps you d better put that inside ” 

While this was going on, KristAver clattered out into 
the kitchen in his wooden shoes, and closed the door 
behind him, so that he and Henry Rabben were alone. 
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" Ah, I shall be glad of a little help," said Henry, 
who was busy with the fire and saucepans 
Kristiver looked at him “ There’s something I 
'Want to talk to you about pmately,” he said 

"Is there? Is it anything unpleasant?” Henry 
had already found time to comb his hair and beard, 
and in all probability had been out and snuffed up a 
little sea-water as well 

" You were one of my guarantors, so that I saved 
my boat ’’ 

“ Aye, but was that too much? A clever fellow like 
you must have his own boat " 

Knstiver insisted, however, that Henry should 
accept a service from him m return 
" I ? Well, if you’ll tram me to be as good a head¬ 
man as yourself, I’ll-’’ 

" You must see that it’s quite out of the question 
for you to be a ‘ half-share man * ’* 

Was It? But he had no nets and no share in the 
boat, so he wat a “ half-share man," like the others. 
Wasn't that all right"? 

Knstiver told him that he could have nets from him, 
so that he could be a " whole-share man ” “ You 

must agree to it 1 " he said 

It was no small matter, for the headman was doing 
nothing less than doubling the profits of the other man 
Henry looked first at him and then at the pan on the 
fire, his lips smiling, but his eyes serious 
“ You want me to take payment for a service I did 
you," he said at last 

" Well, you lost your nets last year, and now you 
have an opportunity of getting them back again We 
can make a new agreement. Now you must be good 
enough to say ‘ Yes,* ’’ 
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“ H’in But you look the nsk for us all together, 
both for nets and boats, and he who makes the venture 
takes the prize We people at Rabben can’t eat more 
than our fill, and we won t take the money that you ve 
the right to Thanks all the same—hut come m to 
supper now ” 

Knstkver stared Henry need only hold out his 
hand, and he could have nets and double the profits 
on his share and the fellow goes and says Nol *’ 

Melja I Get away from the table men t Here’s 
supper at last! Henry brought in several plates of 
broken up flat bread, and then, taking m the saucepan 
full of boiled, steaming hot liver, he ladled out a liberal 
helping into each plate The oil glistened as it flawed 
ever the piles of Rat bread, and over it was strewn 
grated goat's milk cheese, after which treacle was 
poured all over in long, golden bronn, sinuous 
lines The next thing was to stir it all up with a 
spoon and there jou had a mixture that was worth 
tasting! 

The twelve men seated themselves round the table 
and set to work It was not easy to say when they 
had last had a spoon in their hands It seemed to 
them that they had lived upon coffee and bread as long 
as they could remember But this was not simply 
food It was like a weddmgt 

The plates were emptied in an incredibly short space 
of time Oh, yesl Henry Rabben had more liver, 
and he had soon prepared new platefuls, and then the 
spoons went at it again 

What! Were the dishes empty already? They 
were only just beginning to enjoy their meal One 
or two let out their belts a hole or two, but they all 
fe/f that there was not a weddtng at the station frery 
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the others v,as very apparent His straight black hair 
and beard were in marked contrast to their fair hair 
and blue eyes They wore homespun, woven in their 
own homes from the rvool of their own sheep, but 
Jacob had no one to v,eave (oc him H« had to go 
to the shop for all that he clothed himself in, and was 
now dressed in an Iceland jersey and leather waistcoat, 
and the blouse outside these was blue 

Whom had he to 6sh for? No one He belonged 
to Lofoten, and was with the others on the way north 
and home again, and he belonged to the same neigh¬ 
bourhood down there, but his real home was in the 
cabin ol the Sea^Tlwser There was only one thing 
that could eTplatn bis not os yet having been killed In 
a fight, or ruined by drink, or drowned through mad 
sailing, and that was that lie was Jacob And here 
he eat, in the best of tempers, eating " melja " and 
drinking drams, the immortal Lame-Jacob, Dommit- 
all wuh*the*limp, (he stormy petrel on &hore 

He also told them that a new preacher was evipected 
to arrive The priest was furiously angry, but the 
fellow was said to be very good at e’cplainmg the Word 
of God, and as he said “ the Word of God,” Jacob 
put his head on one side and looked at the lamp, and 
almost fancied fie tasted something siveet 

When the dish was empty he rose and took his 
departure. He had an inkling that there was another 
hut ’^here ” melja ” was to be had, and when he came 
out into the dark, he steered his course through the 
snow straight for a light that shone from a rocky knoll 
His sou’wester and broad iMCk certainly swung a Imle 
too much to the right, but this did not prevent him 
from singing his favourite song, "Oh dear, Manat 
Oh hoi " 




The hut to which the scent now led him was occu¬ 
pied by y\ndreas Ckra, headman on the 
and here there was both *' melja ” and spirits to be 
had, but the men were sleepy and wanted to go to bed, 
for they would have to be up early to begin a week 
of toil 

Once more Jacob turned out into the dark night 
By this time he hid put away a great many small 
drams, and taken a good cargo of “ meJ;a '* on board, 
but he steered for the liarbour-light, and remembered 
more or less where his lilile boat lay Of course, as 
he staggered along past the little, dark huts, he had 
to sing his song, ‘ Oh dear, Afarial Oh, hoi ” HuUoi 
he had tumbled into a snowdrift 1 But what was there 
to prevent his lying there for a litiJe while quietly, 
looking at the stars, and then scrambling up again? 
The lights on the whanes and in the huts were out, 
and no one saw that Jacob was white on one side and 
dark On the other Hal there was a fellow stealing 
along with a girl! Ilchel Did he think that Jacob 
had never been young him^lf? 

At last he reached liis boat, unfastened her, and 
tumbling in, got out the oars Beneath him lay the 
water of the sound, dotted with stars, and above him 
was the sky, sparkling wrth still more stars And 
now the whanes began to move backwards, away from 
him Well, well, let them goi 

Ships and boats on the harbour, the noise of breaker 
out at sea, darkness and peace on land and water Dh 
dear, Manal Oh, hoi 
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Chapter XV 


I T was winter too, with snow and storm, on the grey 
shore far down in the south Wnes and children 
were each busy m their own way, but their thoughts 
were with the men upon the sea, far, far up m the 
north. 

High up among the hills, on a little mountain farm, 
there lived an old man with a white beard, the father of 
I^neles Gomon. He groped his way about, out and 
in, and gre^v more infirm every day Was it not 
strange? Once he had had such capital sight that he 
could distinguish the sheep one from another miles 
away on the mountain, and he could follow the boats 
and ships dovm below on the fjord, and knew them all 
and could give them their right names Even in the 
lowlands at the foot of the West Mountains, right on 
the other side of the fjord, he could sec a boat lying 
on the beach, and the smoke rising from the red and 
grey farms. 

And now he could scarcely see his own hand. Think 
of It 1 He used to earn a good deal of ptoney by making 
birch-brooms and wooden shoes, but now he only cut 
himself because bis hands trembled so, and besides he 
could not wade through the de«^ snow to find material 
His little daughter fed the sheep, the two cows and the 
13* 
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little fjord hor^c, and he was not so bad but that he 
could find his w ty to the stable and feel the arimals, to 
see if they xvere properl) cared for But c'ccept for 
that, nil he had to do was to sit on a stool beside the 
sto%e and smoke a smalt icon pipe, keep up the hre and 
let the time pass The wind was alwa>s blowing up on 
the hills, *ind had gradually taken shape jn his mind 
and become a person to whom he could talk He had 
the child to talk to, and she did what sJic could, but at 
least One e\enmg a week she went off on sbt the three 
or four miles down to the nearest neighbour to chatter 
and enjoy herself with other young folk No, the wind 
was far more to be counted upon, it was always about 
the house 

The old man was now sitting nlone, and talking to 
the wind about Kanctes They were both agreed that 
he was a capital fellow, not afraid of either a dram or a 
fight, and was good for two if necessary, and kind- 
hearted if you only took him m the right way They 
f both agreed m this And now the winter was passing, 
and soon he would be coming home with his earnings, 
and then they would be able to pay both the shop and 
the bank, and as far as the bailiff was concerned, Kaneles 
would be able to shut him up 

As he sat there wnth his long, white hair and beard 
and his face looking ruddy in the light from the stove, 
the wind and he were soon agreed about another thing, 
namely that Kaneles must soon get mimed, for a 
grown up woman was needed in the house, and he, the 
old man, though not getting younger, was still able to 
rock a cradle “ Rock a cradle, jesi *’ said the wind 
"Wheel wheel ’’ “Rock a cradle, yes I ’’ said the 
old man, os he watched the flames, and then he wiped 
his red, watery eyes and shook his white head Hush- 
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aby, baby I If it ^ere a boy, of course he would be 
called Ola after his grandfather “ Boy, yes I ’’ said 
the wind “ Ola, yes 1 ” satd the wind Hush-aby, 
baby f 

The wind that the old man was talking to was the 
North West It came in from the sea took a leap over 
Blue Hill, and began to thunder and roar in among the 
mminfains, and covered the fjord and the low lying 
districts with spray and driving snow day after day. 
White snow-wraiths were whirled up skj-hsgh, and 
carried headlong through the gloom Down on the 
beach, the lights m the cottage windows could scarcely 
Ix! seen , the cottages seemed to be crouching down and 
trying to hide in the snow from sheer terror of the 
storm 

On one such etening, the fourteen year^Id Oluf 
Myran was coming on rfct from the shop, which was 
also the postofllce, with a bag upon his back, and his 
cap drawn down over his ears He had with him a 
number of letters that had to be distnbuted about the 
neighbourhood that etenmg 

Lofoten letters 1 It is quite on ei ent when one drops 
into a little cottage " Bless my soul I ” says the wife, 
“ it can’t surely be true I ” She had been waiting 
and longing, and there it is at last Is it really 
true? 

Andreas Ekra’s wife, Anna Martha, had been to the 
bog to get some peat, and on her way back had a 
hurricane to struggle against upon a road that was 
nothing but snow-drifts, into which both she and the 
load sank She pulled with all her might, and waded 
in snow up to her hips, and if anyone imagined tliac 
she was such a follower of fashion as to be wearing 
unmentionables under her petticoat lie would be tery 
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much motakrfl Tlien ilie »W1 pitched on lU head, 
and had to be pulled up, then its hind part sank deep 
in nnd smned to he sitting looking at her like some 
animal, and the Ia^hlng and whirling uf the wind and 
snow In her face were enough to make anyone take 
Cod 5 name in \nn and swear Deuce take the drifts! 
She was only a woman and s!»e was coaered with snow 
from head u> foot And titcrel If tlie sled didn’t 
upset again, and the peat slide off and he In a heap on 
Uicsnowl No when once the dead i< let loose . . . f 
Dut home it should go, and slie swore once more, and 
then sei i© work pushing and pulling nnd struggling 
as if she were raging and clawing nnd fighting with 
seaen hundred hitte devils 
The fire was burning on the hearth in the kitchen, 
and there was a light m the window, when she at last 
came through the drift close to the kittlien door, and 
at that moment a boy on sii come past the comer of the 
cowshed 

" Hullo I ” he cned 

” Is tliat jou, Oluf? You're not going round with 
Lofoten Idlers, are you?" 

" ^ cs, I am " 

" There isn't one for me, I suppose? " 

" No, but nearly eseryone else in the neighbour* 
hood s got one ” 

" I etters with money In too? " 

" Yes, there arc some with seihngwaX on, that I 
had to sign my name for " And the boy went on his 
way through the wind 

Oh, ilat Andreas I It was just like him 1 He never 
w rote home from the beginning to the end of the winter, 
and he never sent her a penny, even when the fishing 
was so good that he was rolling ur^money. It would 
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serve him right if she left off taking any trouble about 
him, and upon her v.ord she would make up hts bed in 
the cowshed when he came home m the spring, and she 
would sleep in the bed in the liMng room herself with 
the two children I The homd fellow? 1 

llis old mother was siuing beside the stove, smoking 
chewing^ tobacco in a P*P^ She was aJws/s 

scolding, and nothing that her son s wife did was right, 
but she herself had to be looked after and cared for like 
a baby Anna Martha brought tn (ho peat and brushed 
the snow from her dress, anti as soon as she had had 
her supper and put the children to bed, she sat down 
to spin yarn for the pastors wife Somtone had to 
earn a little money if the man of ilic house did nothing 
for hts family, and as she sat there in the lamplight, 
tall and fair, and made the spinning wheel whir, sho 
ictuaU} began singing a love>balbd even though the 
old vroman beside the stovegronled and held her hands 
over her ears 

Meanwhile the buy on sti had stopped at a little red 
Jiouse, where be found Beni JHjlJa wading through the 
snow-drifts with water that she was bringing in for the 
evening meal 

*' A Lofoten letferl My gracious I Then jou must 
come in, Oluf 1 ” 

How was It possible that tins beautiful woman could 
have taken CIczcus Hylln? It was true ihnt she had 
had a child with another man who had gone away to 
America, but even after (hat, Drandt at Lmdegaard 
himself hwl said that slie looked like a princess, and 
tint her hair was like golden sunshine And then she 
went and threw herself oway upon ElezeusI Since 
then she had never seemed to Inve time to sit down 
She was running about, indoors and out, from morning 
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till night, perhaps to keep herself from thinking, for 
Elezeus had forbidden her to Jet her child set foot in 
his house " I won’t have tliat bastard here! ” he 
used to say It was a little girl, and the Poor Board 
had sent her to a farm, wlicre she did a maidservant’s 
work, although she was only twelve years old. It 
was hard for her mother never to see her, never to 
be allowed to visit her The beautiful woman was 
becoming hollow-cheeked and thin, but her hair was the 
same as before, and when she let it down, the streams 
of golden sunshine fell almost to her feci. 

Now a Lofoien letter had come for her, and when she 
Mt down, cold as she was, beneath the lamp, and read 
the few lines it contained, her eyes filled with tears. 
There was a ten krone note enclosed, and there were 
many wives who would be only too glad if they received 
no more than the half of that Now wasn't It true, as 
she always said, that Elezeus was very good? 

Oluf Myran glided on through the wind and the dark, 
ness from house to house with Lofoten letters At 
home at Myran, there was great e.tcitement, for the 
letter to Mkrya was a real, true money-letter with many 
seals upon u When she took it in her hand, she 
turned it over and over, and held it under the lamp to 
see if It were Kristiver liimseU who had written it j and 
round her pressed several beads, fair and dark, trying 
to get a view 

When she ofKned the letter, several bank-notes fell 
out, which she hastily replaced in the envelope. Her 
husband wrote that the fishing was quite e'ctraordmarily 
good, so that things might go better at Myran after 
this 

The bedroom door opened, and the old woman with 
spectacles upon her long nose appeared. “ A Lofoien 
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letter? Well, I declare I” MSrj-a’s mother, Lava 
Rootawsen, happened to bo staging there just now 
She t\as to have gone home several days before, but 
how could she in such weather and with the roads in 
5uch a state? She now appeared beside the other old 
woman at the bedroom door, and asked if it was a 
*' money letter " 

*' Yes," answered Rlirja The two old women came 
nearer with inquisitive faces, but MJirya had already 
hidden both letter and notes in her bodice 

" How are they getting on? asked KnstRver s 
mother 

" Oh, they're getting along all right " There was 
nothing more to tell the two old people, a little secret 
between her and KristR.ver did not concern others 
"And Lars? " asked Lava 
'* Yes, he*s working as hard as he can, too '* 

" And the fishing s so extra good, people say Is 
that true? ' It was her mother m law who made the 
inquiry 

" Oh, It can vary sol " said MSrya, clambering up 
on to her weaving stool and beginning to weave Old 
people should not be told too mucli 

When Oluf had eaten his supper, he had to go out 
into the storm again, for there was still one more Lofoten 
letter, and they are not things that you allow to he until 
the next morning 

It was for Sin Skaret, who lived away up on the hill¬ 
side with a lot of children, and had very little of either 
food or firing 

No one m the neighbourhood would have her 
husband, Sevenn, on his boat, because he was always 
swarming with vermin, but he went north by steamer, 
and shipped with a line-fishennan, year after year. It 
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»as not much tliat lie brought home, but it vns better 
than nothing. 

Both winter and jumner the little grey cottage on the 
liilKide presented n poverty-stricken appearance. The 
buddings were in such a state of ddipidation that the 
COW'S in the cotrsheiJ were almost up to their knees In 
water, and the children wore caps pulled down otef 
lhar eirs, and woollen gloses, indoors, because the 
wind blew right through the walls 

It was hither tint Oluf at last made his was. On 
opening tl»e door, he ran into a sktn coverlet that was 
hung up to keep out the draught W ithm was a room 
In which stood three beds full of shivering children, 
while a pale womnn vit carding wool b> the light from 
the stove She was wrapped in a large, faded woollen 
shawl, but she loo was blue with the cold She was 
not mudi more than thirty, but her face was pile* 
worn and lined, and her e)elids so heavy that she 
seemed hardly able to raise them to look at the new* 
comer 

*' Lofoten letter I *’ And as she opened It, a five- 
krone note dropped out *• Dear mel *’ This was 
wealth Indeed I 

“Sit down and I’ll get you some (lit bread 
find cream,’ she said, feeling tint she must do 
something In return for the blessing he had brought 
them all 

Oluf could not wait, however. He was the man of 
the house at home now, w he had to be off again 
There were many other things for such a lad to do in 
a neighbourhood where all the men were away. A 
little while ago a girt went out of her mind, and he had 
to go and watch over her for a day and a night, and 
then go with her and her mother to the asylum. And 
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i.hen oJd Troen had inflammation of the Jung’s, Oluf 
lad had to get a horse from Ltndeg^ard, and go for tiie 
ioctor People feJt that they must go for help to the 
oenfolk that were left 

He forced his way through the north west wind, his 
ace lashed with snow and sea spray, and with sand and 
eaweed that the wind whirled up from the beich As 
le opened the door at Myran the wind tore it from his 
land and swung it back against the wall, the house 
hook, the sudden gust of wind extinguished the lamp, 
ind the chirdren began to cry 

It IS unpleasant to be out on such a stormy night It 
s bad enough down by the fjord, but what must it be 
or those who perhaps are out on die seat Lofoten, 
Lofoten I 

Mhrya had relighted the lamp and put the children 
o bed, find had returned to her neaving The house 
>hoole with the wind, and it was a relief to her to have 
“ler fingers occupied nhen the gusts of wind threatened 
o lift the cottage and carry it away through the night 
Was she afraid? No, but she felt inclined to sing, to 
ry out wild, incoherent words, only to drown those 
shrieks of anguish coming out of the darkness, where 
the storm was like the howling of evit spirits 

She worked on with busy fingers It was no ordinary 
piece of weaving, not homespun nor linen, it was a 
hanging with figures woven into it, and she had I&arnt 
how to do It from the master forester’s wife up the 
valley, when shewas a girl This hdy had lately come 
to her with a pattern for her to weave from, and had 
explained the figures to her, though she had learned 
about them m her schooMays It represented the 
legend of Si^/ned, and at present she was doing the 
part where Siegfti^ was riding on Ins horse Crane 
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through n grrat, crackling fire on the mountain in 
Pranconia He nouid aooo come to where Brunhild 
lay sleeping 

As she sat tJiere with the storm around her, she 
seemed to be looking at her own life ns she wove the 
great legend nf long igo mto her web She was con* 
demned to live here bv the sea which she hated. It 
would almost be a rest to go out of her mind some dav, 
but she would liavc to tike knstiver with her. She 
could eisiU throw herself into the sea m weather like 
this only she must have Knsdkier with her On such 
a night she sometimes felt as wicked ns a witcli, almost 
as Siegfried when he drank the blood of the dragon 
she wanted to do e\il she wanted to kill, but—but she 
must hate KnsiAxcr with her 

It was near midnight, and the storm was mcmsiogt 
weaung the saga into her web 

The two old women had gone to bed in the bedroonii 
and the children were whimpering In thcif sleep, the 
cottage shook, and the spray dished against the 
window 

Suddenly Mirya's moihermlaw appeared at the 
bedroom-door in her nightdress, nnd without eien her 
spectacles ' Good Lord I • she esclaimed '* Don t 
you heir the storm ? \\^at must it be like in Lofoten 1 
Oh, good Lord I 

The tall old woman came in, nnd began to walk up 
nnd down the room with folded hands Her blick cap 
was still on the back of her head, with wisps of white 
hair escaping from it ••Tliere'll be dreadful things 
happening to-night, MArya, there’ll be many sleeping 
to-night never to wake again God help those who are 
on the sea to-night I And Cod be merciful to every 
sinner that has to stand before his Judge tonight 1 We 
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are m danger wherever we go To-night, hlkryai 
Oh, Lord Jesus} ” 

She heg^n to move more and more quickly, and her 
eyes grew wide, filled wjlh nsjons She was in a ship¬ 
wreck, she clung^ to the keel of the capsized boat, she 
was among the drowned and stood in the presence of 
the Judge. Her feet no longer trod a floor, but earned 
her through all the terrible scenes she saw, and with 
hands tightly clasped, she exclaimed “ Lord Jesus 1 
Lord Jesus I ” 

She had experienced many such stormy times in jears 
past, and on a night like this she forgot that she was 
old and rheumatre, and became young and active from 
the great things she saw. It was as though the 
Almighty Himself came down and took her with Him 
In all His power, as though she could almost open the 
door and fly out into the asvful storm ** Lord Jesus t 
What a night, Mkrya ! What a night I " 

The sound of a steamer’s whistle was audible again 
and again between the gusts She hhd perhaps run 
aground, but what could women and children do to 
help in such weather? 

M&rya went on with her weaving, her face pale and 
hard The old woman began singing the hymn for 
those at se.s, and it sounded so weird m all the noise 
outside M&rya turned to look at the old woman in her 
nightdress, walking up and down the room with wide- 
open eyes, singing 10 what she saw Her face seemed 
to be the face of the very storm itself, and her voice the 
the voice of drowning men. 

They dared not put out the lamp when at last they 
went to bed “ Oh LordI Oh LordI '* sighed Miiya 
too, as she pulled the clothes over her head; but it was 
not a prayer to Him, for God was only the power for 
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cvi! in stonii nnd disaster Pray to Him I No, she 
closed her lips (ighdy, and hardened herscH m defiance 
Pray to Him I Neserl Never! A* sy up the valley 
He v.txs quite difTerent, I!e made the ground fruitful, 
nnd rip'^ned the corn Tlierc He represented still, 
moonlight evenings, the call of the blackcock on the 
hill, llie trickling of the brook, light nights and warmth, 
but here beside the sea He was a different God, Whom 
to know might be to lose one’s wits! 

Oil, if she could only take the children and move up 
Into the valley some day I What a good woman she 
would bcl Dut Krisi5vcr would have to come too 
Tliere was a noise m llie porch, and someone tried 
the door—or was It the wind? Nol Is it possible that 
anjone can be out in such weatherl 
it was their neighbour’s wife, Ohni Troen 
''Don’t be nfnidl’ she said "But Peter 
Suunsa’s girl's token ill ’’ 

" Goodness me I ’’ exclaimed MSrya, sitting up 
“ You must get up and go there with me," said 
Oltna " She can't be left to lie there and diel And 
Oluf must go for the midwife " 

A fittle later, two women and a boy were struf^lmg 
through the storm nnd the snowdrifts, as they made 
their way along the road by the light of a lantern 
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I T was clear that Lars would have to stand treat It 
^as a cu&tom as old as the Lofoten fisheries them* 
aches, that a tad who was up there for the first time 
must hold festival for tho whole hut, and have a glas> 
to oITer to all who came in (hat evening 

One morning the fleet of fishingboats lay waiting 
for the signal to row out, when suddenly a noise of 
shouts and laughter began to be heard round the Seal 
Men pointed up at (he masthead, and cried " Look 
there I ” And there hung a young gull by its neck, 
with wings ettencled 

'* What in the world does it mean? ” asked Lars 
'* It means that we’ve got a joung gull on board that 
hasn’t stood treat yet,” said Kaneles 

“ Take down that carrion I ” cried the headman, and 
Lars had to run the gauntlet of jeers as be climbed up 
through the rigging and took the bird down '* That’s 
him 1 That’s him I ” came from all sides 

But It was tus father’s faultl Could he not under¬ 
stand that he must come of his own accord and offer his 
son the few pence he would need for treating? 

For some time no one in (he hut said anything more 
about the matter, but then one morning Lars pulled on 
his sea-boots m the dark, without noticing what they 
*43 
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looked like, and when they were once more in the crowd 
of boats wilting to go out, there was a fresh commotion 
round the Seal Gloietl hands pointed from all 
directions "Oh, look! He's a feathery one I” 

"It’s }out " Kaneles said (o Lars And then he 
<aw that his bools Ind been ruU>cd over with tar, and 
then rolled in feithets, gulls’ feathers, and he looked 
tike some big, strange bird, with his feathered 
legs 

Lars felt os if he would choke, and threw an angry 
glance at his liihcr Was he to be jeered and laughed 
at all through the winter? 

That ctening, however, wfhen the) bad come ashore, 
his father eviled hint outside, and give him two or 
three notes, saying as he did so " 1 suppose we must 
gel Uus treating overt ’ Then, uircung hia face away 
as if in embarrassment, he added " Hut take care, 
I^arsl Remember your motherl” 

In the course of the evening, Kancles and Lirs 
rowed og in the hftk boat m bright moonlight. The 
water m the sound was so clear that the cod heads lying 
on the bottom could be seen staring up with dead, 
fixed eyes, and the light twinkled from bones and 
scales The dirk hulls of the steamers md other 
vessels lying in the bay were reflected m the water, 
with their rigging, lanterns and furled sails The 
mountains lifted their snowy peaks towards the cleat, 
greenish blue sky above them, in which hung a 
soft white clouds The phosphorescence in the water 
was very brilliant It glowed green in the wake of the 
boat and among the tufts of seaweed round the rocks, 
and turned the water that dripped from the oars 
time they were lifted, into shining silver flames? and 
when a movement on the surface sent a splash of water 
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up 071 to the bow of a ship, it left a bright patch of 
tiny, living stars The tones of a concertina floated 
out from a great three-master, and from beyond the 
yellow harbour-lights came the monotonous moaning 
of the waves, which never slept 

" We’ll try the parson galleas,” said Tianeles 
There were many vessels in the bay from which 
spirits were sold in all secrecy, but the day before n 
galleas had anchored, which was known all over 
Lofoten, because her skipper had been a theological 
Student He sold spirits to anyone who wanted them, 
and preferred the payment to be in fish rather than 
in money 

" Tliat*5 where we must go,** Kanelw said 
But as they were rowing through this town of 
vessels, he suddenly stopped to gaze at a sloop 

“ Hal” he said *' There’ll soon be the devil of o 
row in the camp ” 

*' Why, what's up now? ” 

"The Langmo fellows have come, it ksems, and 
Henry’s probably out hunting for the Ranen man that 
knocked his eye out last year ’* 

The ” Langmo fellows ” were three fighters from 
the same district as Ifaneles and Lars They had 
their own sloop, and in Lofoten went by the name of 
“the big StadsJanders ” Two of them had already 
lost an eye, and this did not mahe their mood gentler 
when they were in drink 

” We shall have some (un now I *' KaneUs added 
as they rowed on- 

'* And there's the parson galleas ” 

They rowed up to a dark sessel, on the deck of which 
a man in a sou’wester wus walking up and down, 
whistling 
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** What do )ou want?” he said, leaning over the 
gunwale 

” We came to ask whether jou had any treacle you 
could let us have,” said Kaneles innocently, as he 
swung himself up on board 

Some bargaining went on in an undertone between 
the two on the deck 

“ I wonder if that 5 the parson," thought Lars 

The boy was in a strange nux>d at tlic prospect of 
taking part in a carousal ' Remember \our motherl " 
his father had said, but there was someone else who 
now came into his mind-—a fair, rosy little girl that he 
had once been married to lor lun in a barn 

How was u that her image should come before him 
so tltarly just this cNcmng? He had never cared very 
much for her, but non that he was going, as it were, 
into danger, he felt that he needed something beautiful 
to cling to Her name was DIen Ko>a She was 
alwajs leasing him, but that last evening at home, 
when she had sat in front of him on his sled " Light> 
rung," she was rcall> quite like a little wife to him 
Could she have come that evening on purpose, so that 
they could be friends again before he set out on the 
long Lofoten vojage? 

" How much money have jou got, boy? ” It was 
Kaneles, leaning over between two shrouds 

The boy started, and awoke to reality Fifteen 
Jtfonsr," he answered 

" That’ll be twenty quar^, if it’s to be the French, 
said the watchman 

At that moment, the door of the cabin opened, and 
an old min in a fur coat and fur cap came out on 
to the deck His spectacles and grey beard were 
distinctly visible in the moonlight "What is it?" 
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Jie asked in a hoarse voice, apparently without noticing 
anyone but the watchman ** Oh, \ery well, but fish 
in return Be sure to remember that—^we’d rather 
have fish Cood evening! ’* And he crossed to the 
other side of the vessel, and panting, scrambled down 
into a little boat 

“ That was the parson,” thought Lars 
It certainly paid to take payment in fish, for most 
of those who bought brandy were not very good at 
reckoning Jacob, for instance, would give a whole 
boat-load for a barret of the Trench, and it never 
Struck him that he was paying five tunes its price 
But misfortune was at hand Just as the keg with 
Its twenty hires hung in the air preparatory to being 
lowered into the boat, one of the iron claws that held 
It slipped Dang went the keg upon the bottom of 
the f:^t, then a splash, and (he bright liquid began 
to pour out 

*' Oh, goodness I ” cried Lars in dismay 
“Damn!" said Koneles, dropping as quick as 
lightning into the boat 

•' Doesn't matter,” said the man on llic deck ” I’ll 
lend you nn empty beg and a funnel ’’ 

While Lars rowed back to land, Kanelcs was on his 
knees on the bottom of the boat, baling up the precious 
liquid, and pouring it into the new keg, ciery eiow 
and then faking* sip from the baler to sec whether it 
tasted of tar or sea water 

*• Now you most just hold jmur tongue I ” he said 
•• There's no hsrm done It only tastes nil the 
fresher," 
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Chapter XVll 


S O I^rs stood treat. 

The men were sitting in the hut, each busy with 
his t\ork, in the yellow hmphghi Not a word was 
spoken, they turned their backs to one another, most 
of them stooping over nets that they were mending. 
Elezeus Hylla lay in one of the uppermost bunks, 
complaining of shooting pains in his back *‘Ohl 
oht *’ he groaned, and raising the skin coverlet on hiS 
foe, he kicked it tip to the ceiling Arnt Awsan was 
busy putting the finishing touches to a new pair o! 
wooden shoes for hts wife, and making them so beauti¬ 
ful that he began to be quite fond of them. Henry 
Rabbcn was sitting at the table, stroking his beard 
and reading a book about cottagers’ gardens " H’m. 
h’ml ” he murmured, and nodded in agreement with 
all that the book said, although his face wore a doubt* 
ful expression Tlic fishing was not so good now, so 
they finished work at a reasonable hour But what 
was there to talk about? They knew one another “o 
well that they could tell before asking a question what 
the answer would be 

Suddenly the kitchen-door opened, and in came Lars 
With bottles and glasses, and after him Kaneles with 
a big, steaming coffee-kettle, the table was laid, 

liS 
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and Lars, the “ scaune,” went round, filling the 
glasses 

The men woke up They removed the quids from 
their mouths, put their heads on one side, and looked 
almost bashful “ This is altogether too much I ” they 
said They emptied their glasses at a draught, and 
made sufficiently wry faces afterwards, but Lars was 
terribly afraid that they would say something about 
the taste But no, it was all rightl “ That there’s a 
good brand," said one ** It’s French," said another, 
and Lars was greatly relieved m his mind 

It was the first time Kristiver took a dram from his 
own son, and he let him stand holding out the glass 
for some time before he took ony notice Arnt Awsan 
would not have any He shook his head, and went 
on polishing his wooden shoes, and lUiis thought how 
like a sheep he looked as he sat there, in spite of his 
goat’s beard and gold ear rings 
At that moment Kancles let fall the words that Arnt 
had been dreading to hear for several days 

" You’re a ‘ scaune * yourself, Arnt," he said, 
" You’ll jolly well have to stand treat too, man I ’* 
Arnt looked about him helplessly " I'm not a 
‘ scaune,’ ’’ he said I’m over thirty! ’’ 

'* Yes, upon my word you are a ‘ scaune ’ 1 ’’ said a 
voice from the top bunk, and Clczeus sat up and looked 
angrily down into the room A glass was immediately 
handed up to him, and he emptied it in one draught, 
drew a deep breath with his hand upon bts chest, and 
said It was medicine* a-ahl he felt better already 1 
The men now begun 10 see one another, the dram 
gave their comrades a new face that they were not 
quite so accustomed to 

Henry Rabben did not care for drams, but he never 
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spoiled sport by refusing ** FiH the others* glasses 
first I ” he said ** 1 really like coffee-punch better." 

" Punch? '■ cried Elezeus, looking over the edge of 
the bunk “ Do >ou mean ‘ doctor ? " 

" Weil, }ou can call it * doctor ’—or midwife if joo 
like," said Henry, smiling 
" Then make a midwife for us tool " 

Henry was quite equal to that, and was soon at work 
with the coffee-kettle, he had to have sugar, and h« 
poured in brandy, and stirred it and tasted it, and then 
portioned it out all round He was becoming an 
apostle of good drmks 

“ Try that, mv friendsi *• he said " Your healths, 

alll " 

The temptation was too great for Arnt ‘Awsan 
"Same to jout " he said, putting the cup to his 
lips 

" Thats right I " said Knneles " It's just as well 
you sliould ha>e a hitle practice, for it'll soon be >our 
turn." 

The men now left their occupations^ and moied up 
(o tlic tabic Into their grey day, their grey toil, their 
grey life in the hut, had fallen a ray of light, a feeling 
of liohday, a festive touch Pipes were lighted 
At first they began teasing one another, and Kancles 
once more had a hit at Arnt Awsan " Is it true," he 
said, " that your wife shaaes eaery Sunday—with a 
brush and a razor? ’* 

Arm stared " Shaves? Gurina? " 

" Yes, for she has bristles on her face on week-days, 
but ne\er on Sundays," said Kaneles, vaulting on to 
the edge of the table, and swinging his legs 
The other men looked at Arnt, and remained serious, 
but at last he hit back 
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'■ What about all jour girls? ” he said “ Do they 
shave themselves, or does the bailiff mahe you do it ? ” 
This stopped lianeles* mouth for a little wliilcj for 
It touched him on a vulnerable spot, but Henry 
Rabben toasted them again, and turned the conver¬ 
sation into another cliannel, by beginning to tell what 
he had been reading in the book about cottagers’ 
gardens 

This made them look at him and listen. The very 
thought of gardens, uhile they sat here, among frost 
and snow, upon a bare rock in tlte sea, brought to 
them visions of spring, green fiUds and sunshine. 
Everyone, said Henry, Mho had a houae, should have 
a bit of garden with trees and fruit bushes, for it was 
not easy to feci contented where things were not pretty. 
" When we go south m the spring. I’ll show you how 
to do It, as far as I can,” he said ** Let's drink to it I ” 
Knst^ver, with haU-closcd eyes, sat looking at this 
man, whom he could neter quite understand. He 
could not help feeling that his liking for him nas less 
since he refused to hate a whole share m the fishing, 
only because it was not the original agreement. 
Krisik\er did not care to have to look up to his own 
men 

The door opened, and on unwonted visitor entered 
It was Andreas ELra, the headman on the Slcrm~JJird, 
a small, but sturdy man, with a tiny, yellow beard 
under his chin, and wearing a red woollen cap. ” Good 
evening and a pleasant party! ” he saiJ in greeting 
He had scarcely sat down before Lars came to him 
with a dram, and then he had to move up to the table 
and have punch. This fearless seaman walked about 
on land with an embarrassed smile, as if everyone were 
far above him; but they should just viail until he 
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in his boat I lie now brought out a cruinpled 
newspaper, and asked Lars to read aloud from d It 
was the Davn, and the waj u abused escryon« tliat 
could be called rich, was splendid 

Lars stood by the lamp and read, the others all silent, 
listening All these swells — priests, magistrates, 
bailids and captains, to wtiom they bad to lake off 
their caps when they met them on the road— 
getting what they descried Tliey got it in eserj 
single number ol rtic Daan, so the men on 'lie 
stations clubbed together in taking it in, nnd let it go 
the round 

“ But the paper's forgotten one thing,’* said Henry 
Rabben at the conclusion of the reading 

The others looked at him Was that not 
enough either? 

Henry smiled, and stroking his beard, conitnuedt 
’* It's forgotten that happiness and poor people, they'** 
good (cteod^, but yow’tl tievec get tat to believe that 
you'll be so much better off if you do get hold d the 
rich men's money I *' 

There was one of the company who was absent now, 
and that was Peter Suzansa At this moment he was 
coming from a budding on the extreme point of the 
island, in which one window was illuminated H was 
the hospital, and the doctor was still attending to nil 
the fishermen who had got hooks in their hand*, or 
pains in their stomachs, or frost»bitlen fingers and foes. 
This was all quite simple, but the elderly man '^ho 
had just gone out, and was called Peter Suzansa, was 
not such an easy case 

Peter walked on and on, and the snow creaked iioder 
his (eel, but all the time the word " leper ” was 
‘^'^undmg in his car. 
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The doctor had been uncertain for a long time about 
that boil behind his car that «ould not heal, but to day 
he had no longer any doubt about it “ You’ve been 
in too much cold and hardship on the sea, he said 
“ And now you must go home and go into the leper 
hospital, my man " 

Leave his men, when none of them was capable of 
being headman on the Sea Fire? Peter begged so 
hard that at last the doctor yielded, and gave him per¬ 
mission to remain to the end of the fishing-season, if 
he uould promise to take certain precautions, tt should 
remam a secret between them for the present. 

But now Peter stood in the moonlight, looking out 
over the sea, which rose and fell as peacefully as if 
there were no such thing m the world as trouble 

It would be his last winter, he was done for, he 
would never cctrc to Lofoten aga*'') He knew now 
what would happen, his body would decay while he 
was still alive, and people would be frightened at the 
sight him His own children nould be afraid of 
him I That was to be his fate! 

The old fisherman's head sank upon his breast, and 
he stood motionless for a while in the moonlight beside 
the peaceful sea 

It had become really lively in the hut, for Jacob tiad 
come in, and there was more drinking, tales were told 
and the walls shook with the laughter they evoked 
Kaneles was still sitting on the table with his legs 
dangling, and was in the middle of a yarn about the 
Afalstrom It was more than human, he said The 
sea had begun to twit and rage On its own account, 
without troubling itsdf about wind and weather. 
That's what the Malstrom was like It opens a mouth 
as Wide as a lake, and swallows boats and ships at one 
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pulp It digs pits In the sea, where the water boils 
and whisks round and round just like a round-about, 
and when a vessel happens to get into it, she has a 
dance, round and round and round with her nose 
down, and then—good bye I It was no longer ago 
than last jear that he passed that way in a fishing- 
sloop that w as going out to Rost to fetch a cargo, and 
what should he see but a steamer, a big blusterer of an 
Englishman, standing on her head in a funnel like 
that, and waltzing round and round with her propeller 
sticking straight up behind and whizzing with a noise 
like a steam whistle She looked very like a pig 
d'gging with Its snout in the ground, and waving its 
tail in the air—umph, umphl And then suddenly— 
she was gone I The propeller was the last thing they 
saw, whirling round in farewell and sending greetings 
to inquiring friends And then it disappear^ 
With all hands on board, and it was no more than 
a mouthful of sausage to the Malstrom, Kaneles 
said 

*1 And ) 0 u really saw that? ’* asked KristAver 
*' Saw It? Yes, just as distinctly as I can see you 
now, answered I^neles, removing his pipe from one 
corner of his mouth to the other 
Jacob smiled, and shook his head at the lamp. 
"Aye, but you’re a good one, Kaneles I" he 
said. “ You ought to get a medal for that, damn it 
all I ” 

The door opened, and Peter Suzansa came slowly m 
His face could not be seen very clearly through the 
thick tobacco-smoke, and (he men all shouted at once 
that It was high time he came, and that there was a 
" coffee-midwife ” to be had 
Jacob had now Started on an account of something 
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he had seen up m Finmark It’s a strange thing is 
thunder I They were out fishing for halibut one day, 
and an enormous whale was walking all round about, 
just like Brandt at Lindegaard, when Re goes out in 
the morning, <,moktng a cigar, and it al-mosl asked 
them what they thought atxiut the weather Weather ? 
Well, jt was thundery, and all of a sudden it burst into 
a roar, and struck down, and the whale rolled over on 
to Its back, and never said another syllable It was 
almost as iC the feltow had been struck dead for blas¬ 
pheming And the men in the boat drew in their lines 
and rowed away to jt, and they jumped right on to it, 
and sat there as if they were on an island, made coffee, 
and had a dram and a pipe. 

“ And you were one of them, }acob? ” asked Henry 
Rabben, looking at him thoughtfully 

*' Of course I was! It was just me that a>as one of 
theml ” 

“But It’s the lightning that kills people I “ Lars 
objected, as he opened another bottle, but this remark 
was greeted with shouts of derision Didn’t he know 
any better than that? Wns he trying to make grown¬ 
up men believe that it wasn't the thunder that killed 
people? Ho, hoi 

Peter Suzansa was standing with a cup in his hand, 
his head bent. His face was grey, and he had a 
bandage behind his ear Ho who had spun the best 
yarns of all of them, and had called forth so many a 
peal of laughter in that room, had become old, but 
when he had emptied his first cup, he asked for a 
second, and when that was empty, he straightened 
himself and stood erect 

“ You were saying something about thunder, 
Jacob," he began, and at the first sound of his well- 
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known, high-toned \oice, everjone turned towards hira 
and listened—“ but that time it struck mv cow’s horns 
off. . ^ 

"What?" said several voices Did the thunder 
strike the horns off Peter s cow ? 

Yes, indeed I It was up on the moor, when he had 
gone up one day there was terrible weather, to fetch 
the animal down Tliere stood the cow with its back 
to the wind, and it had big horns witk brass buttons 
on them But just as he pul out his hand tt^h/pke the 
animal by its bell-collar, there came a rattFa ncpenl, 
and carried both its horns away over the the 

brass buttons flashing like lightning And there sttxid 
the cow and Peter, looking at one another I Ahd then 
the cow turned her head as if to ask what the deuce 
had become of her horns ( 

His hearers shouted with laughter and slapped theSf 
thighs That Peter was the same as ever 1 j 

It was the musician playing for the last time. Whf n 
someone else began to speak, he went and sat do/in 
in a corner, glad that no one noticed him 1 

Lars continued to go round, filling glasses Nc one 
should say that he was stingy, his father might send 
him meaning glances, but this evening be would do 
as he liked Men kept coming in, and at last the little 
room was so full that seats could not be found for 
them, and they stood shoulder to shoulder, accepting 
drams and drinking them. No one listened to what 
another said, for five or six all talked at once. Later 
His fadeaneles started a song—"Oh hi and oh holi 
thick tobacty girls of Denmark! ”, but as no o^e else 
that It was . particular song, each joined in wnfi one 
" coffee midwife now, so them Tta -.c..>ack of song, the 
Jacob had now airtg Jacob, with his " Oh dear, Marial 
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Oh fiol ” And people began to coHect outside, and 
tried to come in 

All at once ICaneles jumped down, crjmg '' I say, 
Lars I let's go up to the town! *’ 

“All right, come along I" said Lars, sending hts 
father a glance that said “ I shall do what I hire 
now I and the two stumbled out by the kitchen-door 
The hut gradually emptied, and the singing became 
more and more distant as the singers went their several 
ways The last to take his bearings, first for the door, 
and then for the harbour-light some way olT, was 
Jacob 

Lars had at last stood treat 
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L ars stumbled along beside Kaneles in a very 
gloomy frame of mind He swayed hts body 
as he walked, in imitauon of his companion, put his 
hands in his pockets, and wore his capon one side, but 
at the same time he felt as he had done the first time 
he jumped of! a boat to swim He was throwing him¬ 
self into something dangerous, and he seemed to see 
little Ellen Koya again, and heard her fay. ‘‘Take 
care, for my sake I *’ 

“ Where are we going? ” he asked 

"Oh, I know the wayl" answered Kaneles. 

Most of the houses and huts lay m darkness, but the 
Windows of one hule white house were illuminated, 
and from within came the sound of singing, hymn- 
singing. 

Lais stopped involuntanly " Is it a ptajer- 
meeting? " he asked 

"Oh, come onl ” said I^neles ‘‘It’s only the 
Methodists There are swarms of them here 1 ’’ 

The fresh air was good for their heated heads; there 
was no tobacco-smoke out here, no fumes of brandy 
and coffee, but only the frosty night and the sea, the 
sky and the moon Now and again they stopped, only 
to stand still, throw back their shoulders and draw 
158 
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deep breaths But now Kancics began to take the 
lead 

This 'Was something new and exciting, almost dan¬ 
gerous and altogether splendid in the eyes of a boy 
of sixteen, if only that little girl had not been standing 
somewhere in his mind, begging “ Do take care, 
Lars—for my sake 1 *’ 

He followed Kaneles, and crept along in the shadow 
of the house-wall to the kitchen door at the telegraph- 
manager's Kaneles was busy with the lock, quiet and 
careful, for it was not his first attempt, and he gener¬ 
ally came to terms with locks—and they both started 
when a window abo>e was opened, and a man’s voice 
shouted " What the deuce do you want at this time 
of night? ” 

They disappeared ro^nd the coiner 

An hour later they wre (ramping homeivards again 
They had been unsuccessful everywhere, even where 
they effected an entrance, they found the bird had 
flown There must be some fun going on somewhere 
or other, as the girls were out 

True enough, it was not long before they heard the 
sound of a concertina coming from one of the wharves, 
and on opening the door they found the place quite 
full, and dancing and noise going on, with four or 
five hundred men to ten or twelve girls. The con¬ 
certina player was sitting on a beam up under the roof, 
and the place smelt of fish, tar and fish-oil The 
faces of the men and girls were red with drink and 
dancing 

Kaneles sprang among them with a whoop; he 
was like an india rubber ball, ready to bounce into 
the air. 

Near the door stood a grey haired, clean-shaven man 
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in a thick overcoat with a sealskin collar, and with 
gloves and a walking-stick He was the postmaster, an 
old bachelor who seldom smiled, but who was always 
to be seen where there were young people and noisy fun 

The concertina howled out one dance after another, 
and It can readily be imagined that the giris had plenty 
of partners and certainly did not sit out any of the 
dances When one arm let go its hold of a girl, 
another grasped her and carried her on, even if she 
were ready to drop with fatigue, and all the time there 
were hundreds of eyes all round, greedily following the 
pair and awaiting their turn 

'• If you d like to be stuck with a knife lo-night,” 
said Kaneks to Lars, * youM belter hold on to a petti 
coat I " Cut at the same moment he caught hold of a 
petticoat himself, under the very nose of a sailor, and, 
with a grimace at the man to make him the more angryt» 
whirled away wiih his capture into the tumult How 
well Kaneles could dance and manage a woman, to 
be sure I 

“There are the Langmo mcnl’’ someone said 
There was a disturbance down by the door, and every¬ 
one looked m that direction Three big men in high 
boots, blue blouses and fur caps, came tramping m 
They were all fair, but two of them had reddish beards, 
while the third had a yellow goat’s beard, and wore 
gold rings in his ears Two of them were blind In one 
eye, they were all chewing tobacco, looked gay and 
bold, and seemed only to bewailing for an opportunity 
to step forward and say “ Here are we, so you may 
go to the devil I ’’ 

" There are the big Stads men t ’* said a Nordlander, 
involuntarily retreating to the wall 

Kaneles had left his partner, and came up to Lars 
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“ I daren’t leave jou now, boy,** he said, “ for there’s 
going to be some fun Have >ou seen them? " 

" Yes,” said Lars *' I’ve seen them at home ” 

” It’s the Ranen man they’re after It’s to be 
hoped there's another door to this place, so that he can 
get away 1 ’ * 

The three men at the door were standing witli their 
hands in their pockets, chewing and spitting Were 
the^ going to dance, pr did they want to start a quarrel 
at once? 

A bottle was going round here and there, and the 
concertina placer went on playing The ^oung women 
Viere hot and excited with being passed from partner to 
partneri and being so much m demand Every man 
who got hold of one, dashed off as if wild beasts were 
St his heels At last he had his arm around a soft 
waist, a woman's breath upon his face, which at other 
times was lashed by wind and snow, the smell of a 
woman's hair instead of fish^il, a gentle voice—)ust let 
anyone try to take her from me 1 I’ve got a knife I 

“ Curse me, if they haven't caught sight of the 
Ranen man 1 ” said Kaneles, who was afraid to leave 
the boy. 

Lars looked at Henr) Langmo, who had had his eye 
knocked out the year before It looked as if the red 
scar under Ins eyelid were trying to see, groping round 
the room in search pf something with which it had a 
little account to settle There I it had stopped I And 
the sound eye flashed, although its owner still stood 
there, smtling. 

The three brothers burled their hands deeper m 
Ihetr pockets, and watched a redJiaircd man, who had 
squeeicdi liimseU close up to the wall at the upper end 
of ihe room, where he Ihou^t he was well hidden. 
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One of the Langmos lighted his pipe, and-Henry took 
a step forward, chewed his quid rapidly for a moment, 
and slowly advanced a few paces The other two 
remained by the door to see that the Ranen man did 
not get awaj 

People shrank back and gazed There was always 
room for a " big Stadslander ’* when he wanted to 
move forward 

It appeared, however, that he only wanted to dance 
He had seen a girl in the crowd that he fancied, and 
when she and her partner swung past him, he caught 
the man by the shoulder 
” That’s my girl,” he said good humouredly 
What the devil do you mean? ” said the other 
angrily, hitting out 

To the wonder of all, Henry did net return the blow, 
n consequence, for he was danang now 

People stared A “ big Stadslander ” had received a 
blow, and had not returned it I 
Henry began to take up more and more space on the 
floor He pushed coupl^ aside, his boots being heavy 
and he himself both big and heavy, and several men 
stood still in a rage and swore at him But he wanted 
still more room, and cleared a circle in the middle of 
the room, sweeping people out of the way with his 
partner, careless of the fact that he knocked men over, 
and that they swore and shook their fists at him 
*' Chuck that blackguard out I " became the general 
erj The floor was beginning to look empty, and 
Henry was now holding the almost unconscious girl 
under the arms, and using her as a broom to sweep 
everyone out of the middle of the room This was 
dancing indeed, and Henry began to enjoy himself 
At last, however, a Kbrdlander dashed forward and 
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tripped him up He fell forward, and the girl with 
him, and he was instantly surrounded, but he rose and 
shook himself free, and as he began to swing fiis great 
fists with the blue anchors on them, the girl escaped 
The women shrieked and fled towards the door The 
other brothers had kept quiet as long as possible, but 
were now unable to contain themselves, they spat upon 
their hands, and wanted to know the meaning of this 
interference in other people s pleasure and the next 
moment they •were in the thick of the fray 

Kaneles was not one to let a good fight pass 
unheeded, but on this occasion he had the headman s 
son to look after The boy -wa^ earned a-way by the 
general excitement He clenched his fists, and swore 
and shouted and was on (he point of dashing into the 
tumult, but for once Haneles had to be fatherly, and 
making Lars mount on to an empty barrel, and climb¬ 
ing up himself, he took hold of him by his coat<colIar 

" Now just you keep quiet, you idiot 1“ he said 
“ Oh, but look I That’s splendid I That was Gerard 
Langmd that knocked down a Bodo man I Did you 
see Henry? Deuce take me if he didn’t break that 
man’s jawl That s how you must take a man by the 
throat, like Peter Langmo s doing—ha I the fellow’s 
nose IS bleeding! This is fine I At them, you 
fellows 1 ” And Kaneles jumped up and down in wild 
excitement If only he had been alone, he would have 
been in the middle of it I 

But now It "Was no longer the three against all the 
rest A Nordlander wanted to know what the hell those 
Southerners wanted up m Lofoten Wasn’t it time 
they sent the whole crew home? This was like setting 
fire to a haystack More Southerners joined In, and 
things began to be lively 
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There was an account between Southerners and 
Nordlanders that had long been watting for settlement, 
and now the time had a>me Lars and Kancles leaped 
down simultaneous!), and disappeared in the confusion 
of arms and fists and contorted faces, not to see one 
another again until the following day 
Outside there was the same calm, moonlight night,* 
but in the houses round about, people began to be 
wakened by the noise on the wharf, lights appeared, and 
halWressed men put their heads out of doors and 
windows A woman with her hair down her back came 
flying along, crying * Help I help 1 The Southerners 
are being killed 1 ' 

This was more stack firing The men who heard U 
were Southerners They dressed hurriedly, and drag 
ging on their boots, ran out bareheaded The next 
moment a terrified tailor ran past shouting ‘ Help I 
helpl The Nordlanders will be killed 1 ” 

Nordlanders heard it Lights appeared in more 
huts, and there was more hurrying into clothes and as 
they ran out bareheaded, they came upon a troop of 
Southerners 

“ What the deuce is the matter? ”—** It’s those con¬ 
founded Nordlanders!’ — ’We’re Nordlanders, but 
we’re no more confounded than jou I ” There was a 
rapid exchange of uncomplimentary remarks, but they 
could hear the noise on the wharf, and every now and 
then saw two figures emerge from the room with their 
hands on each other's throat The one party ran to 
help No, confound it I they should not escape so 
easily 1 So the other party followed them, and In 
another moment the light was in full swing all over the 
island, and the number of combatants was increasing 
Then boats began rowing across the channels to the 
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other islands, where the windows of the huts were all 
darl^ and the inmates asleep^ but shouts wakened them, 
and startled faces appeared at windows What is it? 
Help! The Nordlanders are bein^ killed 1 Then n 
new voice—Help 1 The Southerners are being killed I 
Fuel was being constantly added to the Crc It was an 
old feud that had Iain buried <n men s minds, handed 
down from generation to generation, and now it had 
broken out on ail the islands Boats were darting 
across the sounds, full of men that had not had time to 
finish buttoning their blouses, and they made for the 
spot where the uproar was greatest The Namdal men 
and the Stadslandcrs were friends now, and of the 
same race, for they were Southerners, the Nordlanders, 
with their high toned voices, did not begin until 
Helgeland 

Windows were being opened in ull houses, and 
peaceable men came running out as if they had been 
wakened by an earthquake In Knstkver Myran’s 
hut, several men were dressed and wanted to go out, 
hut one door was barred by Knsliver, and the other 
by Peter Suzansa, for the two headmen did not want 
their men to get mited up in any trouble Only to 
Henry Rabbcn Knsthver said “ Will you go out and 
find Kaneles and Lars ? And if they refuse to come, 
then stun them with a blow, and bring them on your 
back You re the man for that ’* 

Henry was of course the man for that, and for more 
than that He went out into the cold, moonlight night, 
and drank seven draughts of fresh air through his nose 
Ah I that did his lungs such good! He then walked 
quietly through the little street, and saw men hopping 
about m the snow and fighting and oh dear I how he 
1 have liked to go in among them, and have a little 
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real fisticuffing I What indeed was there among the 
things that reprobates have a liking /or, that he would 
not have liked too—^rink, girls, thieving, fighting, 
everything! His big nose seemed to snufT up every* 
thing that mankind ever thinks ol doing, he was akin to 
it, of the same breed, only worse, if anything If was 
only that nothing ever came of it just when there was 
an opportunity. 

He had to step aside to avoid a number of men 
running at lull speed They weie Noidlanders, a whole 
army of them, m flight and after them another army, 
led by a lame man, and if it wasn’t Jacob I Dammitall- 
wi(h the*limpl He was whirling an empty bottle in 
the air, and shouting over his shoulder to his men 
‘ At them, beys 1 Catch them 1 The devil take those 
Nordlanders I Catch them I At them, boys 1 ” And 
on they went past the houses into the square m which 
the church stood Here the snow lay deep and white 
in the moonlight, end into it dashed the flying Nord¬ 
landers and sank in up to their middles, their pursuers 
followed, and also sank in, and the whole became a 
raging confusion of arms and legs and whirling snow. 
At last the two clans came together, but the leader of 
one of them, namely Jacob, was buried in the snow up 
to bis armpits, and only able to wave his empty bottle 
and shout '* Catch them, boys I After them, boys I ” 

Just then a man came running, pursued by another 
The pursuer was Lars, and he was quite wild, and had 
his knife in his hand Henry instantly caught hold of 
him, and when the boy, in his uncontrollable lust {or 
battle, raised his knife, he received a blow on the side 
of his head from a hand that was heavier than his 
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back, and dropped him beside his father, merely 
sajing “ Here he isl ” And the next thing that the 
boy was aware of was that his father’s hands, as he 
threw him into the bunk, were gentler 

Henry went out again to look for Kaneles It was 
not impossible that he might get mixed up in a hghc 
himself t In A little while, however, he came back with 
another burden on his back—Kaneles, gesticulating 
with his disengaged hand, and raging and swearing 
He was sent head first into the room, and Knstiver 
threw him into his bunk 

Once more Henry went out, however, the air was so 
fresh, and he snuCled it up, and all tins uproar was like 
wine to hiin 

A few frightened beings bad crept out, x^ell wrapped 
up, along by the house walls, and stood gazing with 
terrified faces They were a temperance preacher, an 
agent, a Jew watch merchant and a pedlar—all of thera 
the fishermen s birds of prey, but now hovenng at a 
distance 

At last day began to dawn It had been a lively 
night The Ranen man had bad one of his eyes 
knocked out and had been taken to the hospital, but 
when the police began to search for the Langmo men, 
they were already far out at sea on their sloop with its 
large white sail They liad omitted to leave word as 
to where they were going They were in Lofoten to 
sell salt and buy fish, and were perhaps going into a 
herring fjord to take in a cargo of bait and then return 
ing to Lofoten to sell it to line fishermen, but it was 
not certain that they would come to that particular 
spot 

‘' Up with the topsail t ” shouted the helmsman, 
Henry, the one with the fair gonf beard 
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It ftew up, and the heavy sloop began to rise and fall 
upon the grey 'sater 

The brothers looked at one another and smiled They 
n ere free I They had come on an errand to the fishing- 
station, and that errand was accomplished, and now 
they ^ere out at sea again and were free men 
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T here is nothing to compTrc with receiving a 
letter 

Every Sunday the ntert flocb^ to the pustKifTice, and 
hung about there as long os possible They crowded 
round the counter, expecting from a home that lay 
far up beside the Arctic Ocean, or somewhere in 
Tinmark, or out on an island, or up a fjord, or down 
south, farther and farther off, an incredible number of 
miles In alt these place5 there were homes, where a 
mother, a wife or a daughter would be writing a letter 
that was coming to Lofoten And then when the Iitife 
white rectangle had found its way to the right person, 
and lay in his big, swollen hand, it looked quite help¬ 
less He had better get away somewhere by himself, 
and try to find out what it said 

Lars had gone to the post-office every Sunday, and 
there were always letters for the other men m the hut, 
but neier for him From whom did he expect one 
then? Prom no one and from everyone All sorts of 
things happen all over the world, and does not every¬ 
thing come by post ? Perhaps a rich American has 
died, and proves to be on undo of Lars, and here comes 
a million A prince down in India is in reed of a 
clerk, and has heard of a man xvho is made for the post, 
169 
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and here comes a letter to Lars If good fortune e\er 
comes, it will be by post 

“ Lars Knstoffersen Myran 1 ” called the man at the 
counter, and Lars was not slow to shout " Here I ” 

A letter for him 1 And the writing was so small and 
helpless He turned red because people were staring 
at him so hard It would bo better to get away some¬ 
where by himself, so he took the road across the island, 
north of the church 

There is nothing to compare with receiving A letter 

Was It not strange that just to-day the sun should be 
shining again after the long period of gloom? A 
coppery glow illumined sea and mountain Lars at 
last found a nook m which he could be alone, with only 
the gulls sailing overhead, and the sea at his feet 

" My Dear Friend, —1 mil now take my pen in my 
hand, and make u open its black mouth and write to 
}ou I must first of all tell you the good news that I 
am quite strong and well, which I hope this finds you 
the same I have no news to tell jou except that grand 
mother has had a bad gathering on her finger this 
winter, and that Stub'Lars has gone home believing in 
his Saviour at the age of eighty There is much talk 
at school about Susanna Ronning, who goes to dances 
already, though she is not confirmed, and they are 
always teasing me about someone that 1 will mot men 
tion But I hope Uie slander will soon be run off its 
legs I am sitting up in the cow stable to-night, and 
writing on the Iid of the water barrel, because Kranslm 
cast her calf yesterday and one of us has to sit up with 
her to-night. There is often good tobogganing up In 
the Glen, but I never go, for Lisbet Druvold has been 
spreading such tales about that evening you and I were 
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there. I have beard, however, that you ha\e long ago 
written to others, and that is only what I expected. 
Dear Lars, you must be very careful, for we hear so 
much about storms and disasters on the sea, and drink, 
mg and fighting on land I am working a pair of 
garters for a Christmas present ne^t year, for by that 
time I shall he confirmed and can give them to whoever 
I like, but I’ve already decided who is to have them, 
only I shan’t say who he is 

“ Now goodbye, for I must end this badly written 
letter, my hand aches, my pen shakes, and this the 
letters crooked makes. 

'* With my best greetings, 

” Ellen OtsDAvCHTnt Koya. 

** P.S —Burn this letter Please write me a letter 

back." 

Here sat Lars in his sou’wester and blouse, reading 
his first letter from a girl, and that is no trifle. When 
he had finished, he sat looking out over the sea, and 
torgot to get up for a long time 

He who had gone out with Kaneles to visit girls who 
were perhaps for sale among three or four thousand 
men, had been drunk and gone about flourishing Jus 
knife, and had bruises and scratches on his face from 
fighting—that he should get such a letter 1 Ii was 
inconceivable I 

He could see now, at any rate, that he would have to 
turn his back upon this sinful life, and become a 
different being. He painted himself in ^ery black 
colours, calling himself a drunkard and a profligate; 
and later on he found out that he was also a false 
swearer and a murderer. He saw salvation, however. 
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in a youn^ xvoman, whose image jn his mind began 
once more to grow brighter and brighter He pictured 
her far more beautiful than she tvas, for that gave him 
a feeling of greater sanctcQr That night he stole out 
of his bunk while the others slept, and sewed the letter 
to the inside of his waistcoat, so that it should always 
Iw with him like a good spint It became a remark- 
able time for him He heard organ-tones rolling 

rough him If a good thought came into his mind, 
It flew at once to her If he had a moment’s longing 
for home and his mother and the others, it was like a 
little light over Ellen Koya too Tread sofUy, for there 
13 a church like solemnity everywhere! One day ho 
happened to see that Peter Suzansa had holes in his 
socks, and he made him wke them off so that he could 
mend them for him. There was nothing he more dis¬ 
liked doing, but he wanted to show himself that he had 
become a different being, and while he plied his needle 
he thought to himself that in a way he was doing it 
for her 

One evening he rowed over to the fishermen’s home, 
where the priest lent books Lars would now have to 
begin to read in earnest It was all very well for him- 
^f to be a Lofoten fisherman all his life like his father, 
but It was not good enough for Ellen Koya He began 
ro feel a vague yearning towards an indistinct light 
There was a world with greater thoughts, more beauti 
ful scenery, and wiser men in it than here where he 
worked, and that world was to be found in books. 

The library at the fishermen’s home was filled with 
weather-beaten men, who held out their hands long 
before their turn came. What did these storm-birds 
want with books? Did th^ want to escape from the 
perpetual thinking about fish and money by throwing 
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themselves into an intoxication brighter than that which 
brandy causes? 

“ What do you want, my boy? ” asked the priest, 
when Lars came forward. 

" Please, sir, a book,** said Lars 

" Yes, but there are many books here, as you see. 
Do you want a story, or a devotional book, or history, 
or travels? ” 

" Will jou please give me what jou think best, sir,” 
said Lars. 

Only don't lend him Shakespeare, sir, for »f ought 
to be my turn to have him now,** said a young fellow 
fn N’ordland cfiafect. 

** 1 think you'd belter begin with Bjomson’s peasant 
tales," said the priest with a smile, looking at Lars 
through his spectacles " And when you’ve read 
them, we can have a chat.” 

As Lots left the room he he-ird the priest say “ Do 
tell )OUf comrades, my ftietids, that it costs nothing to 
barrow books Drmg them here! Good reading's 
better than spirits—icll them, and more amusing too ” 

There come two or thrcd days in which th® Reet 
remained in harbour, and Lars spent them m devouring 
the stories. A book of this kind looks rather forlorn 
in a fisherman's hut. It becomes covered with finger¬ 
marks, but what docs that matter? The edges are 
frayed and the cover broken, but what does that matter? 
It Is like a rare bird of passage that has stray ed Into the 
polar regions, and the fishetnicn think It almost a pity, 
but—well, well, be careful with it\ It’s not always so 
clean and tidy here as »i abouTd be 

Knttiver was sitting with his back against the wall, 
busily rflending nets. The boy mieht have helped him, 
but f)6 just sat over his boptr and could as wei! have 
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been miles away, so Krisliver said nothing', but went 
on with his work 

‘‘ You must read aloud, lad! '• said Peter Suzansa, 
looking up from his net mending 

Lars did not need to be asked tw-ice, he was glad to 
jet others share in all the wonderful things that are to 
be found in such a book He began again at the 
eginning of *• a Happy Boy,” but soon regretted 
aving done so for this story of a poor boy who wants 

raise im^f m order to reach a young woman, 
seemed very like his own He felt as if he were shout 
ing out to a crowd all that he w^s thinking to himself 
nowadays He turned crimson and read as If he would 
rather not let anyone know what the book said 

e room became quiet The men who were mend 
ng nets worked more slowly, those who were shaping 
hlTF material with a hatchet, let their 

nan« fall, those who were patching shoes raised (heir 
s and forgot to look dowm again Outside the 
wind and the waves were roaring 
This was something they understood, it was their 
own I e put info a book It was almost like getting a 
letter from home The only thing was that it had 
never struck them before that a house and land can be 
» beautiful In sp te of their being small They did not 
now that poor people could have so much sunshine, 
but it was evident that they could This book raised 
them fn their own eyes, without their necessanly hating 
anyone else on that account 
They listened breathlessly to every word Now and 
again someone said “ H’ml » which meant “Did you 
wcf hear anything like thatl ” They slapped thelf 
thighs and laughed Elezeus Hylla could not contain 
himself, but erclalmedn “ Upon my word I Henry 
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Rabben sat with closed eyes, stroking his beard and 
nodding now and then He saw it all so distinctly. 
Amt Awsan once more made an unfortunate remark, 
though with a little hesitation in his voice, when he 
said: “ But isn’t that blasphemy? ” The others 
started and turned towards him angrily, and Kaiieles 
hissed “ If you don’t hold your jaw, Arnt, I’ll pitch 
jou out into the snowl ” 

“ Hush I let’s go on reading I ” said Peter Susansa. 

There they sat on these rocky islands far out at sea, 
with storm and darkness .ind cold around them, while 
the book unrolled before their eyes pictures of bright 
summer days, of meadows and woods, of beautiful 
women, of farms, and of herds with bells To look at 
them was rest to these men, who saw nothing now but 
sea and rock, and it awakened in ibem a longing for 
the land. 

But when they came to the part where Oyvind and 
Marit are standing at the attar as bridegroom and bride, 
and the old schoolmaster sings with his cracked voice, 
Elezeus Hylla ws obliged to wipe Ins eves wilh his 
sleeve, although the expression of his face was one of 
anger. Confound a book that can fool grown men into 
behaving like women I 

A little later Andreas Ekra came in with a new 
number of the Da«m There was another capital 
article m it, that he wanted Lars to read aloud; but this 
time he was not even ashed to sit down It looked as 
if he had surprised them with something they wanted 
to keep to themselves Oh, very well I he could go 
then. “And take tho paper with you I” said 
Kaneles. Andrews looked highly astonished, and 
putting the Dancn in his pocket, left the hut. 

The men looked at one another a little doubtfully, 




until Henry Rabben said “ Well, it's strange, but 
that book makes us perhaps better than we are, and the 
paper makes us worse than we are, but in other wajs, 
too, we often become like those we keep company with ” 
From that day there was frequently reading aloud, 
and even Jacob, when he came sailing in, sat down in 
a corner with bis head on one side, quite still, and 
listened 

One day Lars was cleaning an enormous cod that was 
^ing to be boiled for iheir dinner, when he felt some¬ 
thing strangely hard m its inside Curious as to what it 
could be, he opened the fish and could hardly believe 
his e>es when he found that it was a human finger with 
a ring upon it The fishermen were still weather¬ 
bound, and he ran into the room wliere the men were 
sithng, and showed them what he had found 
The finger was passed from one to another, but when 
^ ‘he men began to try to take the ring off to see 
if there was any name engraved in it, Peter Suzansa 
interposed “ No, not ” he said “ Let it alone, you 
idiot I As the ring’s still there, 1 suppose it's meant 
that It shall be there ” 

An uncanny feeling filled the hut The men looked 
at one another, but were silent for some time It was 
asjf they had had a visitor whom they did not like to 
name Peter Suzansa took the finger, and went with 
It to the priest 

After a while Kaneles spoke *' That must mean 
somelhing,” he said 
“ Must It? ” said Amt Awsan 
*' You’ll see there’s more where that finger came 
from,” said Kaneles, 

The next morning there was sea-gomg weather again, 
but Knstkver had had an attack of rheumatism in his 
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back dunng the night, and could scarcely manage to 
get into his clothes There could hardly fail to be some 
evil consequences from standingafl day m the wind and 
cold out at sea, after being in a perspiration from row 
ing, and then sleeping in a hut with cracks in all the 
walls He had pulled on hes sea boots but when he 
tried to rise from his stooping ptysture, he gave a howl 
and put bolli hands on Ins back quite unable >o stand 
erect He seized the edge of the table as a support, 
and his face was as contorted as if someone had put & 
knife into him 

" You’ll have to go to bed again 1 ’ said Henry 
Rabben *' We must manage without you ” 

They set off but just as they were putting out fronn 
the shore, Krtsikver emerged from the hut more bent 
than ever, and called to them to wait, and then, going 
down on his hands and knees in the snow, he crawled 
down the rock 

** Blit father 1 ” cried Lars “ Can’t you stay jn bed 
to-day? ** 

Waitl I’m coming with yoO 1 And it i«, best 
to obey the headman 

He crawled on board making grimaces all the time, 
for every movement ga\e intolerablo pain, but when 
the others put out the oars, he wanted to take one him 
self, and persisted nlthough lie groaned at every stroke 
iWhen th^ reached the bank and began hauling fn the 
nets, he made Henry Rabben take the headman’s 
place with the gaff, but he himself helped to haul in 
The others exchanged glances Had the rheumatism 
atta^ed his bmtn? 

They began to haul in It iS hard enough work 
for a man in full vigour, but almost impossible for one 
with rheumatism in lits back Ei'cry time Kristivcr 
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took a fresh ^rasp and twisted lus body as he worked 
with the heavy chain of nets, the perspiration broke out 
all over him with the agon} There were not man) 
fish, but their nets had become entangled with others, 
so It took a long time to get them all in They hauled 
hour after hour, and became silent, for it was hard to 
see the headman suffering 

Towards evening, however, his face began to grow 
brighter ‘ That s just wrhat I thought I ” he said 
' The onl) thing for such pam is to work till you 
sweat ' Ills hack was less stiff and painful, but all he 
could do was to go on hauling 

The grey stream of net ran m over the roller, but 
the grey cod were few and far between The weafJier 
was clear and cold and there was the same swarm of 
boats all over the banks Lars sat at the oars, looking 
down into the water and watching the nets coming up 
from the depths Some large bubbles rose " That 
must be a big fishl ” he thought “A grampus 
perhaps " Henry Rabbeti saw it too, and got his gaff 
ready 

The neat moment the net took the form of a Jong 
mass, which rose out of the vvater and came in over the 
roller The men looked astonished, and Henry forgot 
to use his gaff When the mass lay in the bottom of 
the boat, the men stopped hauling and looked m 
dismay at one another The object wrapped up in the 
net was something with sea-boots on 

“ I believe It’s a mani ’* said Knstiver, wiping his ^ 
forehead 

“ Good heavensi" exclaimed Henry. 

Kaneles sprang up into the bow to get a better view 

A chain of nets cannot be stopped, however, in the 
middle of the sea The men would have to wait until 
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all the nets were on boanl before they could examine 
the object in sea boots So the grey stream continued 
to rise from the depths, now and then -with a fish that 
leaped as it passed over the edge of the boat The men 
•vient on pulling as before, apparently thinking of 
nothing else, and the pile of nets grew higher and 
higher o\er the formless mass in the boat They lay 
there together, the fish with their dead eyes and the 
unknown with icaboots, and they would both have to 
wait there until there was time to lake them out of the net 
A suspicion seemed to have crept m among the boats 
around that there was something wrong on board the 
Seal Her men were toiling at the nets without speak 
mg and yet—something must have happened The 
occupants of the nearest boats began to gaze at her, 
while farther off some sang, others called to n ncigh 
bnur and laughed, hut therircic of boats all gazing at 
the Seal became larger and larger A heavy cloud of 
gulls was also hovering overhead, looking down and 
screaming What was it? 

Now they appeared to have got all the nets on board 
and to be busy with the fish, but even the men who 
were at the oars went aft to look 

They were working at the formless mass wrapped up 
in the net 'I^ey could nut all get near it, but ICristhver 
and ICaneles had it between them Some fingers 
became visible, so entangled in the meshes that the net 
had to be cut to free them, and then a man m jellow 
oilskins and long sea boots was distinguishable They 
all gazed in silence until Knstkvcr murmured ** Hes 
got a bfack beard ” Kaneles added, as if tn surprise 
“ But all his fingers afe there** 

** What’s that you’ve got on board there? ’ cried a 
voice from a Nordland boat 
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It had been a day of sunshine, but now, m the twi 
light, a bank of red clouds lay upon the southwestern 
horizon while yellow stars began to appear m the 
brownish blue sky The sea was perfectly calm, 
except for a tiny wa\e here and there that rose with a 
flash and sank again The bemxins and harbour lights 
at the foot of the whit&crested Lofoten Wall were being 
lighted And through this twilight a wave of emotion 
passed from boat to boat A dead man bad been 
found in one of the nets 1 A Stads boat had pulled up 
a dead man 1 

The singing ceased and the laughter died away, and 
there was no more shouting from boat to boat Those 
who had quarrelled over tangled nets made peace A 
church like silence fell upon the sea, and enveloped the 
men and the boats and almost the only sounds were 
from the flock of white sea birds above the boat In which 
the dead fisherman lay And as they flew their white 
wings now) and then caught a bright gleam from the 
sunset sky 

«< ^ came nearer Someone had called 

Do you know him ? But KrisUver did not answer, 
he was busy with something m the bottom of the boat 

It grew dark as the fleet rowed in to land It was as 
though all these hundreds of boats were taking part in 
a funeral procession and little was said on board of 
them The high masts and curving prows moved on 
over a phosphorescent sea leaving a fiery trail behind 
them, but each boat seemed to have a dead man on 
board 

The body was laid upon two empty barrels down 
on the wharf, and it was not until the next day that 
they found out that he was a lishennan from Gimsoy, 
who had capsized the year b^oreand been drowned 
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A fter this the cod disappeared altogether They 
had latterly been getting fewer and (ewer, and 
both the net and the line boats had returned to land 
empty The good fishing had been only an interlude, 
and now the sea was empty again What were the 
fishermen to do? 

They grew tired of going out to draw m empty nets, 
and spent their time in wandering about the islands 
with their hands m their pockets, looking at one 
another Was it better anywhere else? Should they 
mose? But all the accounts both from east and west 
were equally bad 

The men understood now that their good fortune had 
so intoxicated them that they had spent their money 
without a thought of saving Those pedlars must hate 
Old Nick for their headman I Had not (hat black 
curl^ haired Jew fooled Kaneles Gomon into buying rt 
new anchor^seapement -watch with gold edges, and & 
broad chain with seven or eight silver strands and a 
gill slide That money might have come In useful at 
home, where thev perhaps hod nothing to eat even, but 
whoever would have thought that ilic good luck would 
have ended just like the blowing out of n candle? 

Peter Suzansa too, had bought a piece of green 
tSi 
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dress-matenal for his eldest daughter It was too late 
to regret it, but that old men never can learn 

wisdom-1 Even Ami Awsm had bought a booh 

of sermons, and he was almost in tears when he took 
the expensive book out of his chest and unwrapped it 
He went to the colporteur who had persuaded him to 
bu> It, and begged to be allowed to give it back, but 
unforturately he had already written Gunna’s name ici 
It so the good man smiled and shook his head Arnt 
suggested that the Almighty would remove the name 
by a miracle if a man like ibo edponeuf asked Him to 
do so, but it was of no use Arm became sleepless 
Ever since he had set foot on a Lofoten boat, things 
had gone wrong with him Everything he did at sea 
was wrong everything he did and said m the hut was 
wrong, and lecrs and laughter rained upon him from 
morning till night He went about like a man who had 
lost himself His pate sheeps face was always trying 
to look important, and that only caused more laughter 
Was he nothing at all then? He the capable timber 
man from the valley I There was only one thing to 
cling to, and that was ihe thought of Gurina and the 
little farm that he meant to work up so that they could 
feed three cows on it, as sore as ever he got home from 
Lofoten with money Money indeedi When he went 
and frittered it awayl God help himl His punish 
ment was coming 

But after all, this was nothing compared to Elezeus 
llylla’s sta'e of mind He had nets of his own, and 
should have a “ whole share*', he had had a glimpse 
of wealth that had made him shout for joy, but now- 
now It was as though his sou'wester had btovm off 
What had become of It? WealthI He began to send 
angry ghnees at Krisikver, the headman It might 
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Jja\e paid belief, perhaps, to have been onJ} a “ half- 
sliare man ” after all, and let others take the risk for 
the nets. But that fellow had become his guarantor, 
and what did he mean by u? Did he, out of pure ill- 
nature, want to bring him into debt and responsibility? 
Elczeus became more and more excited and more and 
more angry, and walked up and down the room, scold¬ 
ing and swearing—all without mentioning any particular 
person—the one the cap fitted was welcome to wear itl 
Ha! And he set his feet firmly and turned out his toes, 
and his legs were thin and his shoulders were broad, 
his cheek-bones were high and his teeth were gleaming 
white, but his eyes were brown and ro\ ed about nngrily 
“ This’ll be a ba<| year, you’ll see I We shall be 
paupers everyone of us, but the first 11 be met No one 
knows how wretchedly poor 1 am, no one would believe 
what our poverty isJ And) then people fool me into 
new responsibilities and fresh debt 1 Ugh I One ought 
—one ought to—well, I’ll say no more, 1 w on’t say any¬ 
thing morel ” And he shot angry glances in the 
direction of the headman, who sat on the bench with 
half-closed eyes of amusement 

Henry Rabben vvas working at the handle of an axe, 
and as he looked across nt ICnst^v cr, he remarked 
" It’s curious how difficult it is for some people to bear 
any responsibility.’’ 

“ EhP ” said Elozeus, stopping rn his walk and glar¬ 
ing at Henry as if he could have swallowed him in one 
gulp “ Have you got something to say too? Haven’t 
you got enough to do combing your beard, you flower¬ 
pot, you I Ehl So he had something to say too, 
confound him I ” 

At this moment the door opened, and a Namdal man, 
who had lost all his nets, came m to ask Ivristiver 
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and Peter Suzansa and Henry Rabben if they would 
guarantee for him at the shop, so that he could obtain 
new nets on credit Elezeus stood still, gazing at him 
open-mouthed “1 he three men addressed looked at one 
another It was not exactly a time for undertaking fresh 
responsibilities, but the Namdaler was an old acquaint¬ 
ance “ It ]] be bad whatever we dol ” Peter said at 
v fishing's not likely to be any better if we 
o, said Henry, going on with his work. And 
men Knsfiver agreed too But the Namdal man might 

ose his nets once more, and then-1 Well, then his 

rcc guarantors would never be allowed to leave the 
p ace until they had paid his debt to the station-king— 

that was certain I 

There was great despondency all over the islands. It 
was perhaps worst for the bachelors, who liad bought 
expensive brooches and scarfs and rings, which they 
Wre going to scatter around when they returned from 
this wonderful fishing But man proposes and Cod 
disposes 

The 4hop was quite full of men. They bought noth¬ 
ing and they said nothing, but they came from habit 
acquired in former days, when the owner of the station 
devoured them whole, and was under a kind of obliga¬ 
tion to keep them alive during bid times Now, when 
he occasionally came out of Ins ofRce, he pretended not 
They had become free men, and could 
sell their fish to whom they liked, so wliat did they want 
with him now'? 

Men sat there writing Lofoten leficrs, but none of 
Uim w^uld tell (he (ruth, namely, that there was no 
fish. • Send jou money? No, you must manage with 

what jou've got for the pfpvni. Best lore’* 

A Uiit steamer from Tromvs steamed Into the harbour. 
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I'resh caphn 1 Prime fare for cod I Bait? What’s the 
gcxxi of bait, when there isn’t a fish to be found m the 
sea? The steamer put out to sea again, taking a west¬ 
ward course. “ Good luck to you I But >ou won’t 
find a station where there arc any buyers ” 

Boats Came in from West Lofoten, where there had 
been no fish all the winter- They had rowed their 
hardest so as to arrive in time to find lodgings, but were 
met at the mouth of the harbour with the tidings that 
they had rowed in %ain ** Put on your sou’wester and 
take a few breaths, and then go back! There are no 
fish here at any rate I ” 

This Was a grand time for Jacob, however. He 
limped about and bought up nets and boats Money? 
He would pay that later, they would have to keep their 
boats and nets as pledges He then bought the men 
out, and took them on as *' halLshare men " to work 
for him for the rest of the winter There were several 
headmen who had a firm belief in Jacob’s luck, and they 
agreed to the transaction and entered into las service, 
for nothing could be worse than things were at present. 

Two men were walking together over the island, the 
one stalwart, with a short, reddish beard and moustache, 
and blue, twinkling eyes, the other with a red, beard* 
less face, a particularly small nose, and a smile like 
that of a pretty girl They were Krisikver and his 
friend Edwin Hansen from Voranger, who were on their 
way to a coffee house to gel a drink and perhaps have 
a little fun with the waitress if no one was looking; and 
as they went they laughed and told stones. Edwin 
Hansen had a wife and a number of children in a 
cottage up in the north, and a brother's widow and her 
children were packed into the same cottage, and for all 
these, and the widow and children of another brother as 
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T.ell, he and his IiUle Nordland beat iiad to make a 
living But nould It make things any belter if he t\ere 
to sit looking giura and tearful? No, he and Kristiver 
took walks, enjojed jokes, and both became like lads of 
twenty again Unfortunately there was a new waitress 
in the coffee-house, and she was both old and ugly- 
They exchanged glances, which meant " She's too 
mouldyl " and ordered their coffee, and it ended, as it 
usually did in their sitting and telling one another the 
latest Items of news from their respecti\e homes 
" I suppose some of the children still have to sleep 
under the kitchen dresser, but that except for that it’s 
all plain sailing, eh? ” said Kristiver. 

" Oh dear jesl And 1 suppose you’ve got some little 
pigs by now, haven’t you? ” 

Sunday came, and many of the men now remembered 
that there was a church on the station, and that there 
was service to-day, and it was really remarkable how full 
the church became. The bells rang out over island and 
sea, and along the narrow paths in the snow came the 
fishermen, one after another, not m blouse and sou’¬ 
wester, but in homespun coat and broad brimmed 
liat A few of them wore sea boots, however, because 
they had nothing else to go in except wooden shoes 
They entered the church with snow upon their tarry 
boots, and as they were accustomed to the worst seats m 
iheir churches at home, they began here, too, to crowd 
together upon the back benches, and it was only when 
It became impossible for any more to squeeze themselves 
In there, that the pews farther forward began to fill, one 
by one When Peter Suzansa came in, he almost 
fainted when he found that he would have to go forward 
to the second pew from the front, where the postmaster 
and the telegraph manager were sitting. It was fortun- 
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ate for bun that Kristi\er My/an and bis son weie in 
the pew just behind, for that was like having a helping- 
hand near him. And Jacob, too, was close by. He was 
the only man who was not wearing special church-clothes 
He had on the usual blouse, and the same Iceland jersey, 
but he had shaved his upper Itp, which tvas now quite 
blue 

To-day there was no rIJ feeling between southerners 
and northerners, nor between net and line fishermen, 
Nordfand men and Stads men sat together 

The hymn began A tarry hand was put forward and 
grasped the edge of Knsihvers hymnbook, while its 
owner followed the words with his eyes It was Jacob’s 
hand. And what a thumb 1 It bad suffered tn its time, 
for the nail was gone, and it was just a lump gathered 
together at the end Dut Jacob had a voice, and grad¬ 
ually he groped his way up to the right note, raised his 
brostn eyes under his eyebrows, and joined m. 

The singing was hearty There were young men who 
sang in the choir at home, and they took different parts 
es they sat, tenor voices soared upwards, basses rolled 
after more heavilj, the intermediate pans were ffllwl in, 
and old, quavering hjmn-\oices followed haltingly It 
was a good long time since they had last sung a hymn, 
and they all sang, and the singing made one think of 
the sea and the waves, of wind and wenther. 

The priest knelt at the altar. He knew this way of 
singing, and he felt himself so utterly superfluous, for 
all that he had to offer these men of the sea they had 
already received in the hymn. They were singing them¬ 
selves up to a faith and opening their hearts The 
hymn was their prayer. They scarcely noticed the words 
they sang; it was their own thought that the hymn 
carried up to heaven Through the roaring of this sea 
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one could tlimr^ ptrcct%e »ouJ» witli folded handj. The 
man who ordmanlj drank and swore and fought, and 
thought of nothing bm the fishing and moncr, now 
hrcw aside this husk and became a hjmn himself, soar¬ 
ing upwards, higher and higher—priest and sermon 
superlluous 


One tenor since sounded abote all the others. It 
was \3nelcs Gomon, and he sang with so clear and 
^uiiful a voice that nunjr turned to see who it was 
I erhaps he was thinking of his sister and his old, half- 
in at er He liad wmien only one letter home, and 
he had thrown all hu money away on finery and foolish¬ 
ness lie felt It Was better for him to sing and sing, 
lor he was not as good as he ought to be 

priest liad to go into the pulpit, and he 
stood there waiting unlit the last verse came to an end 
ir r*' * ^ spectacles 

tit knew that as soon as he began to speak they would 
Close their ears and sink into apathy, and his words 
would be nothing but menningless sound to them. They 
would only wake up again at the singing of the next 
hymn, for in the hjron they could seek just what they 
needed, and give exacUy what it was m their power to 
give. What was hR,standinr then* for? 
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Chapter XA/ 


T he seabirds were Hying eastviards KristAver 
was out on the banks again, and he watched 
them as they flew. 

He felt drawn m the same direction When he 
closed his eyes he seemed to have an indistinct feeling 
with Ute shoals of fish that Itad to go somewhere or 
other , he h&d a longtng to go eastwards too He said 
nothing to any one, but something he felt he must do 
It was snowing, hut there was no wrind, and the white 
snow was piled high on the roofs of the houses, and the 
ships in the harbour were unrecognisable It snowed 
day and night. 

One e>eniRg Kristhver called Peter Suzansa outside, 
and they talked for a little while in low >oiccs Then 
KristAver brought his men together dowrt by their 
boat, and later in the evening there were a few things 
to be carried on board from the hut. The crew of the 
Seal were going to bed e.sriy to-mght 
The snow continued to tall The waves felt heanly, 
and in the absence of wind the islands and mountains 
seemed to be lying listening The lights went out and 
the station slept, and the snow fell more heavilj, but 
softly and silently It filled the roads and piled itself 
upon roofs and up against walls, and transformed 
169 
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flights of steps into hill-slopes Boats and ships I^y 
so still that the snow rose high upon the tops of masts, 
on stern-post, bowsprit, and rowlocks The harbour 
lights shone upon ropes and tackle embroidered over 
with white The heavj galleases and Nordland sloops 
had their rigging trimmed with white lace, and grew 
young and dainty-looking, everything was white and 
maidenly, and slender forms stood erect in the light of 
the lanterns, as if clothed in bridal garments These 
sea ploughs which smelt of od and tar and fish, were 
decorating themselves and becoming more and more 
fairy like Mast heads became like church spires, and 
only waited for some silver bell to sound, and consecrate 
the whole 

Now and then there was a splash in the water beside 
a quay It was snow falling from a sloping roofi 
There the white snow and the grey, salt North Sea met, 
the snow lay floating for a moment, still white, and then 
became greyer and greyer as it sank and was consumed 
A little after midnight something moved up on the 
island Men were coming through the darkness, one 
after another It was KristAver and his men. They 
"^Iked noiselessly, and carried a sea boot m each hand 
give sack containing bedding under each arm, wading 
he snow on their stockinged feet so that not 
boots, I hear them Not a word was uttered 

Iheir churches ai uchcsts were already in the boat, and 
together upon the back to get on board They row^ the 
It became impossible for ng their hands through the water, 

In there, that the pews fat The Seal looked like a fairy 
by one When Peter Suautiously In, but had no time 
fainted when he found fh'Jl he hing was to get away unseen 
to the second pew from the frongto move themselves, but 
and the tefograph-manager were vu few hundred boats in 
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sea, and felt that he «as flccing^ From \\hat? A 
terror with many faces followed m his wake It was 
poverty. It was not the first time that it pursued a 
fishing boat, and that the men rowed for tbeir lives to 
escape from it In front of them there was hope, safety, 
somewhere or other and what they had to do was to 
exert themselves and row 

They rowed on The lights below the high snow- 
fields of the Lofoten Wall grow pale, the sea grows 
lighter, and the fantastic forms in the sky disperse or 
sink into the sea again In a bay they recognise 
Kabelvaag with its many lights They see Great 
MolU with its chiireh spire rising out of the sea and 
pointing heavenwards It grows lighter and becomes 
day In front and to the east they see ranges of moun¬ 
tains with deep fjords and sounds and for the rest the 
West Fjord, yellow and grey beneath the yellow and 
grey sky, and beyond these miles of sea a line of moun 
buns—the mainland What then? Where were they 
going? 

Here Hrist&vcr sprang upon the thwart and looked 
about him, and then held up his hand All the oars 
stopped just as they were about to dip into the water, 
and nothing was heard but the lapping of the ripples 
against the bow 

Krisflver saw first a crowd of boats coming out from 
Kabelvaag and Svotvier It fooked as if some piece of 
news bad made them turn out, and they •were hurrying, 
they reminded one of firemen hastening to put out a 
fire After them came steamers, and they went m the 
same direction and passed the boats IVhere were they 

~hed 

•' What IS It? ” asked Henry Rabbea, 
on the same thwart * * 
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First? They are passing all those boats behind and 
are coming on They will soon pass the Seal too 
This IS the rich man on horseback, the boat fisherman 
IS the slave, who must pull his own cart, he must row, 
and row, and toil until his mouth fills with blood, but 
even then he arrives too late The rich man can sit on 
a sofa in his cabin and rnt a good meal and still gets 
there first 

The steamers have passed*, leaving trails of smoke 
behind them in the air 

A feeling of iinpolence oppresses the men rowing, 
but they keep on, and at middav they are still rowing 
There is now a swarm of boats on all sides, they are 
stragglers that have come out from the nearest stations, 
but they row on The men on the 5 eal were deter 
mined not to be left behind although they had rowed 
so long so It became a race No ones hands were 
blistered, but Arnt Awsan was spitting blood He 
began to complain, but no one listened to him 

They were gradually passing into the shadow of 
some high mountains at the mouth of a fjord Here 
there was a forest of masts, and a clamour of voices 
made itself heard What was it? The thought darted 
through Knst&ver’s mind that if the shoal, followed 
by the whale, had gone in there, it could not come out 
again that way, for the fjord ended after some thirty 
or forty miles in a mountain ravine The clamour of 
voices grew louder, and Knst\ver turned and looked 
ahead What? What could be the meaning of this? 
A number of steamers had placed themselves like a 
chain across the mouth of the fjord and blocked the 
entrance It was Impossible for the boats to go any 
farther, they were damned up As theS'eal approached, 
the clamour became a wild confusion of shouts and 
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howls and abusne epithets from thousands of Cshermen, 
and the shouting spread to boats that were still at a 
distance rowing their hardest to get there in time* 

“ What's going on? ’* KnstiLser shouted to a boat 
that lay m front of him. 

Tlie boats m front say that the water tci the fjord’s 
thick avith cod, but the steamers are keeping the fisher¬ 
men out They want to haae it ail themseU cs They've 
thrown out rets, and they won’t let us in I ” 

In a moment Knstaier was standing on ihe thnart 
with his head thrown back and his hand upon the 
tiller He had taken off his sou’wester some lime dur¬ 
ing the prev lous night, and as Lars looked at his father 
standing there wjih h« hir, euriy boir, he once mow 
thought of Olat Trygvasofi This was the battle of 
SvoMer 

" Row onl " said KnstAver. 

They were already in the throng of boats, but were 
several stones’ throw from ilie steamers, where the uproar 
was greatest The mouth of the fjord was not more 
than half a mile across, and the mountains on both 
sides were precipiloua There wasn cloud ofsca-birdv 
hovering within, rising and faliing with wifd ertes 
This enraged the fishermen There was wealth fn ih^re 
and they were shut out, the rieb men were to have It 
all 

The blowing of the whale could now be heard Inwdc 
the fjord The animal had turned and wanted U> raope 
Into the open, but saw the obstrualng wall of steatnerv. 
This was a fresh irrmr, and It turnnl once more and 
went up the fjord again, Wnwjng as It went. Th>a 
made the fishermen still more exefted TTierc are ncfies 
In the path of the whale 

A roar came from thotrwnils of voJrrs, fijw were 
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shaken, and contorted faces looked up from hundreds 
of boats " If you don’t let us into the fjord, we’ll kill 
you I ” 

Not a soul was to be seen on the steamers. The 
heavy iron hulls simply lay there and blocked the way 
Then, on the one that lay ng-ht m front of the Seal, a 
gentleman in a fur coat appeared on the bridge, with a 
fur cap and a red face, unconcernedly smoking a lung 
pipe. The captain, lo oilskins, came up beside him, 
and he shouted “ You must be patient, good people, 
until we’ve emptied our nets. Fjrst come, first served 
Go back to your banks, this is ours." 

There was a roar of derisive laughter “Yoiirsl Is 
the fjord yours? And is the fish in the sea yours? 
Ha, ha, hal " 

At this moment a well known voice was heard far 
back in the crcrvvd of boats ’At them, bo>sl The 
devil take thcml At them, boysl” 

It was Jacob, who bad already arrived and lay at the 
very back beside Peter Suransa His battle-cry was 
repeated m wild chorus* 

** At them, boys 1 Pitch them into the sea I At them, 
boysl ” 

“ At them 1 '' cried Knstiver, springing forward with 
an oar in his hand, and leaping on to (he boat m front. 
Where a father goes the son should follow, and Lars 
was at his side m a moment, carrying a boat hook, and 
after them came Kaiteles, Elezeus Hylla and Henry 
Rabben, flourishing oars, balers and gafis in the air. 
Arm Awsan thought someone ought to mind the boat, 
and the next minute he was standing m the headman’s 
place holding the tiller, exactly as if nil power and 
.authority on the Seal had been placed in his hands. 
There was the sound of the heavy tramping of sea-boois 
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irvOMRg (oTv-atd (tom boat to boat The v.e3pons ttere 
not sharp, but they formed a forest tliat surged ton'ards 
the steamers *'£«*« them! Seize them 1 Pitch them 
into the seal *’ 

A steamer began to sound its steam whistle, as if 
caUtng (or help The greater part of their crews ■fcere 
probably within at the nets The fishermen began to 
climb on board, and they had no merq for those they 
captured The attack had been foreseen, lionmer, and 
an engineer on a neighbouring stcamir turned a hose 
with boihng water upon the assailants Scalded, 
blinded, with howls and cnes and oaths, they dropped 
backwards into the boats, and the deck u( (he steamer 
was cleared The attack was npulsed, nnd the fishing, 
the busy ladling up of wraith from the sta, could be 
continued inside the fjord 

Boats continued to come up, all with weary men who 
had rowed theif lurdest to get there tn time The rage 
Spread, the figfiiing the siwmts and cries of the scaldeiJ 
men, increased (lieir anger, and the new-comers lenped 
Iroin boat to boat, shouting •’Scizellieml Pitch them 
into the seal '* 

This lime all the steamers were attacked at once, and 
those that were Isst pressed forward in their c*ciicfflcnt 
In front of the others Ileic and there an nitc gleametl 
But the big men had prepared their defence, and had 
hoses and quantities of boiling water in rradine<s, wliu-h 
th'TT again turned upon their assailants Once more the 
men fell bick, sesera) dropping into the nui and Iwvmg 
to be pulltd out, and there were renewed roars, howlr 
and cnes 

Kanelcs Comon waJ a cwnpulsory aereice olJifer, »nd 
he now assumed the coramaad •* Attention I " he 
shouted Flic hajOarul *' and drawing Ills knife 
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from its sheath, he lashed tt \nth his sheath-strap to 
the end of an oar. Others did the same, and Kaneles 
shouted: “Charge! Stick the pigs 1 Forvjardl” 

Those who had been scalded were the most uncon- 
trollable, nnd those of them who could still see dashed 
fonvard with their knifes, mid, mad with pain and 
rage. They were met by the hoses, however, and the 
mountains echoed their yells The flocks of gulls began 
to gather above the boats, screaming as if in expecta- 
tion of booty. 

The gentleman in the fur coat still stood upon die 
bridge of hi3 steamer, so sure of victory that he con- 
tinued to smoke his long pipe with on expression of 
contentment The captain by his side was directing the 
the engineer with the hose. ‘‘ There 1 *’ he pointed, 
“ Gtve them a shower! Thas's nl” The engineer 
was a thin man, and had his sleeves rolled up, leaving 
his tatooed atms bate. He was )\isv vwttwng the has* 
towards the point at which Jaa>b was advancing when 
a man suddenly appeared behind him It was Kaneles, 
it/io had swum under (he strainer and come up on (he 
other side. “ Look outi** shouted the captain; but 
before the engineer had tune to turn, he was felled to 
(he deck by a flst holding a brass tobacco-box. KaneleS 
kicked him down into the hold, seized the hose and 
turned it full upon the two men on the bndge. The man 
in the fur co.tt covered his (ace with bis bands, gave a 
jell and fell backwards; the captain swore and roared, 
crouched down and rolled over, Tlie fishermen began 
storming the vessel, white Kancles turned the liosc on 
the engineer on the next steaiocr. Hurrah! He was 
leading the assault of a fortress; he was a general! 
The man received the jet full in his face, and he 
dropped hts hose with a yell. 
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The next moment hn boat, loo, was stormed b> the 
imen, and in less than no tune all the steamers were m 
the hands of the fishermen A few of the boats that 
were busy with the nets came hurnedli rowing up to 
their assistance, but it was too late The gentleman m 
the fur coat had risen to his feet, and keeping one hand 
before his face, he made signs with the other and 
endeavoured to speak “Listen, men I" he cried 
" We'll let jou m, but you must promise that )Ou won’t 
disturb our nets I ’ 

He might as well bate spoken to the wnd He was 
seized by two angry men and thrown overboard, fol¬ 
lowed by the swearing, struggling skipper, and it was 
fortunate for (hem that (hor boats were near enough 
to pick them up The some thing happened on all the 
steamers The scalded, half blinded men were mad 
With rage, and (hey threw captains, ship-owners and 
engineers overboard, and then swarmed down into the 
cabins, where they smashed mirrors, lamps, bottles, 
everything they could lay their bands on Revenge! 
Revengel Dut itdid not last long There was fishing 
m the fjord, and there was wealth To the fishing I 
To the fishing! 

In a few minutes an opening was made in the chain of 
steamers, and the fishing fleet streamed m and dispersed 
over the fjord, farther and farther m As they went, 
howevJr, they caught sight of the steamers’ nets sur¬ 
rounded by busy boats They must get hold of thosej 
That was how those big men grew rich, they emptied 
the sea in two or three casts of the net, so that nothing 
was left for the poor people “Seize theml Seize 
them I “ There was such a multitude of fish in the nets 
that the surface of the water looked as if it were being 
lashed by heavy hail, but all over the fjord it was the 
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same—dorsal fins e^erywhe^e, the fjord -was boding, 
thej were rowing in fish, it was IiLe a dream I Their 
eyes were bloodshot, up went the oars, the enemy’s 
boats were taken and their men knocked down, and 
the fishermen took possession of the nets and cut and 
tore them into shreds Only let the fish out I There 
was another net I The boats make for it and the battle 
is continued 

Now the whale returns once more down the fjord, 
blowing and spouting, and making the mountains 
tremble with its groans of terror It had found no 
exit at the end of the fjord, and felt itself a coptine 
It cIrQ>e the shoals of herring before it without taking 
any notice of them, only dashing wildly along to escape 
from the trap and reach (he sea It raised billuws as 
great as those of an ocean steamer It wts followed 
by another, and a silence fell upon the boats, and they 
began to make for the shore so as to bo out of the way 
Then came a third, but it was followed by its mortal 
enemy, the grampus These slim, pale blue hunters 
leap oui of the water, and descending w«h a splash 
seize a mouthful out of the huge, pulling mountain of 
flesh, nnd leap into the air again, delighted svuh their 
sport Is It strange that the whale loses lU wits? It 
darts through that part of the fishing fleet that has not 
got out of Its way, malting the boats rock and their 
crews cry out in alarm A grampus leaps inlo the air 
and almost falls into a line boat, nnd the dark, puffing 
mountain p'lsses so close that the men could tia>e 
jumped on to its back Now the whale Is clear of (he 
boats, but In front are the steamers again Is the fjord 
blocked At this end too? The wliaV tries 10 turn, but 
the grampus Is over it It is as though its heart were 
in the grasp of death its«U» and it takes a senseless 
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leap into the air, the huge body leaves the \\atcr and 
holers for a morreni m the air, but u is heavy and 
descends again where its persecutor awaits it With 
teeth like knives 

For a moment the whale whirls round on the surface 
of the water, beside itself with terror The water is 
churned into faam Msd spray, and its enemy fears piece 
after piece from its body and the blood spurts out and 
reddens the grey uaier of the fjord Then the whale 
dives down to (he bottom, its tail giving a last swing 
in the air, the water seethes, and one or two steamers 
at the mouth of the fjord ore roughly shaken as the 
whale brushes beneath their keel on its way out to sea 
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N ever had %uch cod fishing been heard of as that 
which now began in the fjord The boats 
spread m all directions wherever they saw the herring 
and cod sttrrtng up rfie surface of the water They 
threw out nets and lines wherever it was easiest) and 
there was htilc space between the boats, so that they 
gradually moved farther and forther into the fjord 
There was an abundance of fish everywhere, and the 
air wan filled with the cries of men on the water and 
birds above As soon as the nets were put out they 
could be drawn in ogam full, and the boats were ready 
to sink with their load of fisli Dut what was to be 
done With it? Two or three purchasing vessels had 
arrived, and they were surrounded, there wsis a fight 
among the boats to get neat them, to be tetieveii of 
their cargo and to be o5 Again and throw out their 
nets once more Some of the sieaitxets gave up fishing 
and began to buj U was easy to beat down the prices 
now, for no fisherman hvj lime to bnrgam, they took 
what thej were offered. Ail Ihej wanted was to get the 
boat emptied The lifting was carried on wilhout 
Inspection and with neither Ivw nor justice to guide 
It. the onlj thing to do was to fight one'# way and 
keep one's neighbour off, tear and cui other men s nets 
aoy 
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i! they came in the and dll the boat with riches. 
Twilight fell, but no one thought of going ashore It 
grew dark, but fish can be caught in the dark, and the 
nets were put out and drawn tn again full. The boats 
that lay near a trading-vessel were fortunate, for their 
boats were soon emptied, others darted in and threw 
their fish on to the b^ch in the meantime a purchaser 
would be sure to come At midnight the commotion 
was greatest The fjord that had Iain so desolate, with 
snow topped mountains on both sides, and dead, frozen 
shores, now resounded with the noise New fishermen 
arrived, who had rowed their hardest, nets and lines 
were put out, if there were others m the same place 
It would b« worst for them, and they might go on 
scolding and shouting as much as they liked Lines 
were put out above nets, the nets suffered most, but 
the line fishermen had to live too Even in the dark 
one could see the fjord bubbling with fishf Riches! 
Riches] 

There was no moon, but a clear, starlit sky A light 
was visible here and there, where line-fishermen were 
batting their lines again They had not all enough 
bait, but they would not give up the place when once 
they had it A small boat had to go and look for a 
bait boat, and in the meantime they could put out 
their lines with empty hooks and fish up—nets with 
cod m them This was easy enough now that no one 
could see more than a few yards, and there was 
nothing dishonourable id cutting and thieving when 
others do the same But there are eyes in some of the 
boats “Are you cutting my nets, jou dog?” 

“ Hold jour jawt What do you want interfering with 
my lines?” ‘'Thiefl” “Idiot!’' '* Scoundrell’’ 

“ Be off with you, or I’ll kill >ou I ’’ 
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That night \4iU be remembered by many Things 
became more and more h>elyt and when day dawned 
there was great actuity The birds had been quiet 
during the night, but now they rose again and fiocked 
together in clouds, screaming More boats kept 
coming in from the most distant stations, and put out 
their nets and lines * Hold your jaw! Youieno 
right I ' ‘ Where s the inspector s office? “ There s 
no inspector here this isn't a fishing station ' 

No one had imagined the fish would gather here 
Steamers, sailing vessels, and boats came all along the 
Lofoten Wall, out of fjords, past headlands, across 
bays They were all g<»mg the same way, into the 
fjord betneen the preci/wtous mountains, where riches 
were being scooped up out of the sea There was soon 
a crowd of trading vessels, and at last a bait steamer 
appeared and uas nor long in being surrounded The 
were full of herring, which they disgorged when 
they were m the boats, but the net fishermen threw 
this good bait oierboard ratlicr than give it to the 
line men Ships armed with shoj>-goods, with Eshing 
implements, with clothes with food, with spirits, but 
who had the time to buy? 

The fjord became more and more crowded with 
boats, and an ever Increasing number of chains or 
half^hams of nets were lost, giving way beneath the 
weight of fishing tackle placed above them, or cut away 
by a neighbour Some lost all their nets the very first 
night The boats could scarcely turn in the throng, 
hftes were lost, new nets were continually going to the 
bottom, and their owners were left with nothing to 
fish vMih There were trading vcs^Is which sold lines 
and nets, but they demanded fabulous prices for them, 
and even when they were bought, they might be lost 
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agafn fhe same day A stem was brewing " Those 
cursed line-men I ** shmitnl Iliose who had nets 
"Those devils of netboatsl* cried those who had 
lines This could not continue Most of the linc- 
fishermen, however, were Nordlanders, and they had 
right on iheir side, for they were m their own waters 
The others were Southerners, and no one had asked 
them to aimef 

Evening caire agsifl, and it grew dark Ni> one ate 
anything, no one rested, no one went ashore, but the 
ill feeling increased It is one thing to be worn out, 
without sleep and hungry, tout quite another la be 
attacked and robbed by one’s neighbour Should they 
put up with that? 

The current was also answerable for many mishaps 
As the tide went down « need out of the fjord like i 
river, carrying everything with it and miting up lines 
and nets, when it turned it flowed in again witli 
bubbles and eddies and capricious turns, driving 
the boats one against ancMher, and mining up 
their oats The blame wts laid however, upon a 
neighbour—a fine^nan or a net fisherman Should 
they put up with this? Were the othen to have 
everylliing? 

The first disturbers of the peace were some Aafjord 
boats that bad lost alJ Ibc nets lliey owned They fell 
upon the Ime-fishermen ncarrst to them Both sides 
raised battle-cries and called upon comrades to help. 
The Strain of tteanness, of hunger, and of the want nf 
elbow-room to scoop op ibese riches from the sea, was 
too much for them, and the storm broke The sound 
of feet leaping from boar to fcoal, of shouts, of blows 
with oars, gaffs, boat hooks and balers, grew louder 
and louder, end was echoed and re-echoed from the 
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mountains as the battle spread up the long, narrow 
fjord At last no one knew whose boat he v.as in, 
he only wanted revenge TTiose cursed line-fishermen 
—and similarly those devils of net fishermen—should 
gel what they deserved for coming here to prevent 
honest folk from fishing in their own sea 

The sun came out and shone down upon the white 
snow on the mountains and the shore, and upon the 
long, grey fjord that was one pandemonium of fighting, 
j effing fishermen 

Suddenly the report of a small cannon echoed from 
mountain to mountain What was that? A gun? It 
still echoed What did u mean 7 

It was juat as if (he weapons had been struck out of 
the hands of the combaunts, and they stood still, star¬ 
ing at one another Who had fired the gun? 

At that moment a small steamer appeared, threading 
Its Way among the boats Oh, was that it? They 
knew that well enough, it was the chief inspector's 
boat, flying the Government flag, and the commander 
in person stood on the bridge beside the captain 

In an instant the commotion subsided Noise may 
be contagious, sifence may nfso be contagious, and 
now there wns silence throughout the length of the 
fjord 

Many of the combatants tried to get fiacfc to their 
own boats and look innocrent Some were bleeding from 
knife-wounds, others were half stunned with blows they 
had received, but none of them wanted the fnterference 
of the commander. 

The steamer whistled and rang a bell, but it was 
quite unnecessary, as there was perfect quiet all over 
the fjord, for in the eyes of the fishermen the commander 
stood for the Almighty Ilitnseif descending to Lofoten 
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with a Government flag in Hts hand A command or 
a regulation issuing from him was law 

He stood beside the captain on the bridge, and his 
red beardfess face beneath his cap was calm and deter 
mined Those that were near enough to see hfm feJt 
that in another moment he would utter a few n'ords, and 
at that instant law and justice would be established 
throughout the fjord 

He raised a speatiing trumpet to his lips, and his 
voice thundered over the heads of the fishermen as if ft 
came from heaven itself 

*' It IS determined by the Inspection that the lower 
half of the fjord shall be for <he net fishermen, the upper 
half for the line men It will be punishable to invade 
one another's waters The Inspection will put out 
boundary marks, and thereafter you are to keep the 
peace ’> 

With a few turns of the propeller the steamer went 
on a little farther through the throng of boats and then 
stopped again the bell rang once more and the speak* 
ing trumpet repealed the injunction In this way the 
commander slowly went up the fjord establishing 
order 

The evening was approachfog, and no sooner hid the 
hw taken possession of the fjord than the thousands of 
fishermen were changed as It were, from aniirals Into 
men again The fever at}d madness that had raged day 
and night in their minds, quickly subsided, and they 
discovered that they had not slept nor eaten proper food 
for several days, nnd they now left their lines and nets 
in the water and made for the shore on either side 
The shore 1 Now only did they discover that the 
shores were desolate There were a few farms some 
icight or ten miles Inland, but even with the help of the 
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barns and outhouses they could not house as many as 
two or three hundred men, and here were many tliou- 
sands who wanted shelter There was not a fisherman’s 
hut, not an outhouse, not even a boathouse, but ashore 
they mtrsS go. None ©/ she boats had a cabm nprv dur¬ 
ing the fishing-seaion A tew men nere taken on hoard 
the larger vessels, where they could cook food and sleep, 
but most of them had only the bare shore to to 
The full and half.fiUed boats moved slowly landwards 
m the derkrtess, rov.ed by weary arms. They did not 
even go to the tradiftg-ve5«els to dispose of their fish. 
The first thing for the men to do was to Iiave something" 
hot and (her) (o sleep 


o 
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T he Seal found a liuJc cre^k m front of a talas on 
the cast side of the fjord The grapnel t<.as 
dropped and the boat moored at both enda on account 
of the current, and at last the small boat’s keel grated 
upon the beach, and the men tramped up with heavy, 
suff feet, their iron heels striking sparks from the stones 
“ Oh i ” groined Amt Awsan, sinking on to a rock 
•' I reall) believe I'm lited! " 

If only there was as much as a dog-kennel beref 
sighed Kaneles Gomon, swinging his arms across bis 
chest to warm himself 

" You must try and find some water, Lars I" said 
Kristkver, handing the kettle to the boy, and then say- 
tng to the others ** We’d better faring the sad ashore 
and hang ft up as a tent for the night. You must row 
out for It, Kaneles ** 

But there Isn’t a scrap of wood here Jo make n fire 
with," said Henry Rabben, tooking round the stony 
slope. It was true. These wornout men were in need 
of something hot to drink, and there was not so much 
as a twig to set light to 

Lars returned with Ihe kettle, wading In snotr above 
his knees He had fitted it at a brook; but what was to 
be done about a fire? 

aio 
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” "We shall have to lake something: from ihe boit,” 
said the headman, and he shouted to Kanelcs on the 
boat, and told him to puU up a footboard in the fore 
part of the boat and bimg it ashore 

The board was spJJt up, and whde the little fire 
burned under the kettle a few yards from the waves that 
broke upon the ^nd, the men stamped down a square 
of snow to a hard surface, set up four oars and hung 
the sail over them, thus making a kind of tent that 
would keep up for the night, if only the weather 
remained calm Under it they spread out a tarpaulin 
on the snow, and when the skin rugs had been brought 
in, the five men lay down, leaning on their elbows 
They drew long deep breaths while waiting for the 
coSee that Lors was making, but sank back and slept 
for a little, they would h\\e died only to get rest, to 
rest without moung again 

But the coffee was ready A provision<hcst was 
brought m and a lantern lighted, but the sight of one 
another's faces with staring eyes like those of madmen, 
almost made them afraid Cups? Who would trouble 
to look m the chest for them I There was a tin to pour 
the coffee Info and it could be passed round Coffee 
once morel Something hot once morel It put life Into 
them and warmth Into their joints and limbs 

Their swollen hands could not cut the bread m slices, 
nor spread the butter, they took bites off the loaf and 
swalloued them almost unchened It was good, it was 
really food 

The cold was intense, and their breath rose in white 
clouds, and sery soon their wet sea boots and leather 
clothes began to stiffen Pulling their sou’wester? well 
down over their ears, and their big woollen gloves well 
up over thetr wrists, they lay bade, two under each skin 
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coverlet, and slept Outside a few embers still glowed 
in the ashes of the toffee lite on the beach 
Little red stars gleamed on both sides of the grey 
fjord where other boats crews had made their fires 
Some had made snow huts, but the greater number made 
tents with their sails The great thing was to lie down 
and sleep 

One b} one the lights on board the sailing vessels 
went out, and the men lay (here crowded together in 
the cabins and down in the hold and slept And while 
they slept the night drew while streamers of aurora up 
over the sky, and the waves plashed against ships and 
rocks, and broke upon the grey sand 
Frost had come again after the snow but a host of 
warm dream visions passed through the cold polar night 
The slcepets were at home, they met their wives and 
children, parents and brothers and siMers They had 
come home with riches They painted the bouses, and 
cultivated the land, th^ took wives and children to the 
town and bought whatever they desired Banks and 
tradesmen I Heres your money, kindly give us a 
receipt I 

Good fortune had come at last At last I The fisher 
man sails so far to seek it, and generally comes home 
disappointed, but this time he it At last! Now 
we will settle down on the land, buy a big farm, and 
drive to church In a pony-carnage with a well groomed 
horse Most certainly The (oil on the sea is over 
Towards morning when the tide turned and began to 
come in, the wind rose It did not need much wind to 
lift the sad roof off the oars and carry it over the rocks, 
and soon the six men from the Seal lay sleeping under 
the open sky 

The wind blew farther up the fjord, and began to 
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play Tvith all these sails that were meant for houses, 
and soon hundreds and thousands of wet fishermen lay 
sleeping under the open sky of a frosty Nordland night 
They turned uneasily jn their sleep Perhaps they 
dreamed of ice In tbsir dreams they put on more and 
more clothes, but strange to say they never became 
warm» even if they wrapped themselves up in all the 
wool m the world Many of them dreamed that they 
had money in their pockets and had bt>en to town and 
bought great fur coats like those the priest and doctor 
wore at home, but they could not have been really 
good ones, for they only gtew colder and colder after 
they had put them on 

There were some that night who slept themselves into 
Paradise, so that it was impossible to wake them (he 
next morning Kristliver Myran, however, woke with 
the cold, and starting up found that hts hair and beard 
were white with frost, and hts sea boats, which he had 
drawn up over hts thighs m the evening, were Itoten 
so stiff that he could not bend his knees His thighs 
and calves were as Unbending as if his boots had been 
of iron, he hod actually to break the boots across the 
knees 

He stood up. replaced the sail upon the oars, and 
lighted Uie end of candle m the lantern The men 
nil lay with their ^es closed, but Elezeus Hylla’s 
face was strangely red, and he was talking in his 
sleep 

Ktislhvei tucked the sheepskin coverlet closer about 
Lars, and then stood looking at the boy as he lay, his 
hands buried deep in his big woollen gloves. His face 
was such a child s face, and he made little plaintive 
sounds in his sleep, just as if be were lying with his 
head in hia mother's lap 
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Ivnstivcr began walking along the beach to get warmth 
into bis hmbs If he had only had wood to make a fire 
w ith I He supposed he would have to go on board and 
sacnhce another foot board and make codee for the men 
again, for they must not he there and die of cold. 

Farther along the beach Peter Suzansa’s crew had 
landed Their sail, loo, had been blown of! the oars, 
but It had dropped upon the men, and they lay there 
sleeping as it were under one great winding sheet 

And was not that the headman himself sitting on a 
stone over there on the beach, looking out over the 
water 7 

“ Is that you, Peter? *' 

It was some time before the old man answered, he 
was sitting as motionless as a rock At last he turned 
his head and said 

“ I’m almost glad to-night, Knsthver, that I’m about 
done for ” 

“ Yes, It « coldl '* 

KrisUiver was not in the mood for talking, and he 
turned and tramped back through the snow and stones 
along the beach, beating his arms across his chest and 
rubbing his ears and nose with his woollen glove, but 
when he telurned once more, the old man was still sitting 
m the same place Did he want to freeze to death? 

“ I say, you must move about, manl " 

Peter turned his bead again, and KnstAver saw that 
his beard and hair and clothes were white with frost 
and ice 

“ Oh, never mindl It doesn't matter what happens 
to me,” he said 

*’ What nonsense! Come, get up I .You’ll freeze 
sitting thercl ” 

“ Oh, I haven’t much longer to live anyhow.” 
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"Wait while I fetch another board and then we’ll 
make some coffee." And liristiver rowed off in the 
little boat to the Seal. 

Peter Suzansa continued silting where he was The 
doctor had said that the reason he had leprosy was 
because he had had stich a hard life on the sea. WcU, 
he had been on the sea for almost fifty years, and he 
had not exactly become a rich man, but this was his 
last year, and that was the end of it. And whether tt 
ended to-night or in a year’s lime. . 

An hour later the men had to be up and out again. 
Fish, fishl The time would surely come when they 
could both eat and sleep properly 
Ships came in that day with planks to sell for the 
budding of huts, and wrood for firing 

Now at last Arnt Awsan was to obtain full redress 
Fishermen are generally very clumsy in handling oxe 
and saw, but Arnt had grown up, so to speak, beside 
a carpenter’s bench, and now he was m his element and 
took the lead at once. He iruniped about m the snow 
and was a carpenter. It was ttue that the saw and 
axe from the boat were of the poorest, but there is a 
great deal In nack. He sawed and he chopped and 
tic hammered, and he chewed a quid and looked wise, 
and he asked even the headman to hand him this and 
to hold up that. The eyes Ihat were so often hidden 
came into view and looked people straight in the face. 
He regained hts self-confidence, and could cten venture 
to be amusing. 

"This’ll be something like a housel” he said 
We must have a parlour and a dming-room and a 
bathroom and a ballroom, just like the rich men have. 
Just you wait, and you’ll scet" 

He did ail thfs by tM light of a lantern when they 
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came ashore after a day of toil. Tired? Now 
at last he had g:ot hold of something that he 
stood? The saw whined and the axe had to do 
as a hammer, the frameaork nos raised and the 
were fitted together to make walls and roof. Just 
wait 1 Tins'll be sunietlung like a house 1 

It was larger than the cabin of their boat. T^ey 
could almost stand up in it, and soon there 
benches along two walls, and planks were laid 
the snow and fastened together by cross-pieces to 
a kind of floor. Table? What about some pla^^^s 
with new cross pieces laid over them, and two barf®*® 
to stand upon? "This’ll be more like a sanatorl®'^ 
than anything else," said Arnt; and he hammered and 
sawed and went on making it better and better. 

The best of it was that he felt that he had beci'nte 
quite a different man m the eyes of his comrades He 
was their equal now and after this Lars end 
would not begin to laugh whenever he opened his 
ftps 

All that day Eleteus Hylla had had such a stran^ly 
red face while they were on the water, and talked a® 
he did not know what he was saying In the even’ng 
when they were lying in the hut, he asked for a Stent'S 
dram, for he shivered and was so cold inside, and 
such a pain in his side. 

There was a medicine that every headman had 
him, and that was a bottle of brandy to which camphor 
and pepper were added Knst^ver unearthed it fr®*” 
his provision-chest, and poured about half a cup^til 
down the throat of the sick man, who put his h^nd 
to hts throat, coughed, and then, pulling the skm 
coverlet up over his head with sou’wester on, turi’®'^ 
away. 
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The lantern vras cxtingputslied and the men all «cnt 
to sleep The planlc floor xvas harder to he upon than 
snow, and the night was cold again, but at any rate the 
hut did not blow down Tliey slept, and no one sat up 
to look after the man who was ill 
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I T «a9 a long night for Ekzcus Ilylla. He had 
euch diQiculty |n breathing, and it was of no use 
(or him to toss about and turn oser and throw hts arms 
about; he could neither draw his breath In nor breathe 
It out, and he became so afraid of being suffocated that 
he brake into a perspiration, aUhougli his beard was 
white with frost He grew thirsty, but thire was noth* 
ing (0 dnnk, (he coffee-kettle was empty }Ie spoke to 
his comrades, but no one heard him; they were asleep 
and had no thought for anyone eMe The} snored and 
talked In their sleep and tossed about because the cold 
under (heir backs made (hem commuall) start up from 
the wooden floor, but they fell back again e>cry time 
Without waking Oh, If be had only had one drop of 
water! 

He fell as if these comrades of his had left him In 
the lurch. They seemed like strangers. They threw 
Mm over because he was ill. They became his enemies. 
He saw now that they had always been like that, only 
he had not known them until now. 

He would hare (0 tie here quite alone with the cold 
night and this Illness. A fear began to grow in his 
mind (hat hli Ust hour was coming, (be dreaded hour 
when be wrould be led into the presence of Cod. 
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Fancied scenes began to pass through his brain. He 
saw fish, abundance of fish; he saw boats that ran over 
the water like water-spiders. Then he was going home 
—no, he was at home. Of course he was at home, and 
the room was so tidy and clean^ and the bed he lay in 
SO soft and warm. That was how Bent kept her house I 
“ Poor dearl Are you cold ? '* she said, and gave him 
hot milk and camphor-brandy. “ You haven’t a pain 
in your chest, have you? ” she said, and put a turpen¬ 
tine poultice on it. “ Huslil ” she said to the children 
“ Don't you see that father's ill? ” That is what it is 
like when you have people near you who care for you. 

Ah no I He v.as not at home after all Here he lay, 
hundreds of miles away, and he would die here like 
an animal, far from both doctor and priest. He would 
never see Bent and the children again. If he could 
only breathel Oh, for a mouthful of wacerl 

Light appears at the little door. Someone has come 
m. His head throbs and everything dances before his 
eyes, but he is sure that someone has come in. There 
he is! There is a rustling of froren clothing, and now 
he recognises the man. It is Jo Jonsa, who was drowned 
oil Stamsund last year, it Is a dead man come to visit 
him. He begins to speak. 

" Oh dear, it’s cold, Clezeus You get hoarse when 
you’ve lam a long Ume in the water, but now it’s your 
turn. You’ll have to come with me.” 

Eleseus tosses and turns, and throws hts hands in 
their woollen glov es about. The man still stands there 
looking at him, and begins to speak again. 

” I say, Elezeus, you’ll soon have to stand before 
the Almighty’s face, and now the thing Is whether 
you’ve behaved to your wife as you ought to have 
done.” 
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answer. Kristiver laid bis hand upon the man’s fore¬ 
head, and it was burning hot He asked him if he 
would like some coffee, but the other turned away his 
head and closed bis eyes, so Knstiver spread his own 
skin coverlet over him and went after the others 

All that day he said little. They were many miles 
from a doctor, and it would take two or three days to 
fetch him, supposing he would come at all, and then 
he would have to be taken back. He might fit up the 
aft compartment of tlm boat and take Elezeus in to 
the hospital at Kabelvaag, but it was no small 
matter to lose several days’ fishing with such fishing 
as It was 

As he worked, a voice within him seemed to s^: 

What will It profit a man if he gain the whole 
world?” Yes, that was true enough. And he 
promised himself (hat if Elezeus were not better in the 
morning, he would go with him to Kabelvoag 

The boats worked more quietly to-day The com¬ 
mander's steamer still lay in the f;ord, and several 
inspection boats had anchored at various points I.aw 
and ]ustioe once more prevailed on Uie sea, and tins 
gave a feeling of peace 

That day the commander was going to try to take 
up from the bottom some of the nets and lines that the 
fishermen had lost. He himself stood upon the bridge 
when the anchor was dropped into the sea The chain- 
cable that clanked after it was long, but at last it reached 
the bottom. The engines turned the screw a few times 
so as to drag the anchor along the bottom and thus take 
up lines and nets upon its flukes. A crowd of boats 
had gathered round, and thousands of fishermen were 
anxiously watching to see what the result would be 
If the great commander were able to save some of the 
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nets and lines they had losti h« was still more cl a man 
than they had taken him tor 
The windlass was set going to wind the chain in 
again It appeared to be heavy, tor the asle screeched 
Moie steam had to be turned on to present U {torn 
stopping The steamer began to heel over The wind¬ 
lass was right forward on the forward decl<, and now 
the steamer began to point her nose down There must 
be a great strain upon it The cable whined and 
screeched the roller gtoaiicd, nnd the steam puffed and 
blew The windlass turned more and more slowly, and 
the ship’s bow sank lower and lower There was 
certainly something heavv The anchor was now 
raised a good way, but iherel There was something 
new a new weight upon it, lor the winding teased, and 
the steamer lay heeled over with her bow very Icnv 
Jlore steam 1 The cemmander stood there calm and 
with a determined face The crew ran backwards and 
forwards shouting now and then (o one another The 
Winding began again and it was evident to all who were 
looking on that something heavy was coming up the 
very ijord seemed to be stirred up all round them 
Bubbles rose to the surface It looked as if a whale 
might make Its appearance at any moment The wind 
lass threatened to come to a standsiiU once more, it 
hauled and hauled, but the next moment stepj^ 
More steam I At last It turned again, but slowly, over 
burdened, and as if at any moment it might give in or 
break There were more bubbles, and the water round 
the nearest boats was disturbed What ms coming? 
It must be something bving 
There was the anchor ring I And down in the water 
they could see the flukes and hanging to them the top 
of a little mountain a Imng mass of all kinds of fish- 
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ing-appliances with Ash an and on them It rose higher 
and higher, a gigantic tangle of lines and nets with long 
streamers descending from it, and enclosing a multitude 
cf Ash, living and dead, hundreds and hundreds of cod 
and in the thickest tangle the bnght gleam of herring 

What was that light grey creature that was 50 lively? 
It was a springer that had become entangled in the nets 
It made wild leaps in order to free itself The windlass 
was still turning, but only just All eyes were gating 
in wonder, it was as though the very ocean were yield¬ 
ing up some of its mysteries 

Suddenly the chain ga\e way The steamer rose as 
if with a sigh of relief, and the mountain with all the 
nets and all the Ash sank back with a great splash into 
the sea and disappeared into the depths, leaving only 
innumerable rings and bubbles on ihe surface 

The commander was calm but his (ace was more 
determined than ever He took the speaking trumpet, 
and his voice rang out over the boats “ Don t be 
disheartened 1 Next time well take a stronger cable 
and a larger steamer I ’’ 

The fishermen still sat stanng, as if they could not 
quite believe what they had seen It was only to have 
been expected, however, for after all a commander is 
nothing more than a man 
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Chapter A\F 


T hat evening, when Krisliver had put his fish on 
board the trading vessel, he asked the skipper if, 
for a good sum of money, be would take a sick man to 
the hospital at Kabelvaag 

The skipper, however, was going south to Aalesund 
when he had his cargo on board, and did Krist&ver 
imagine that these were times for carrying about sick 
people? 

No, perhaps not Fie went to several trading<vessels, 
but was only laugfied at A sick man 1 They would 
soon all be ill, the way they toiled and worked night 
and day, but all the same every one had enough to do 
in looking after himself in times like these " You It 
have to look after your sick man yourself, old man I ” 
The evening was calm and frosty when the men sat 
in the plank hut, eating iheir supper On the rock 
outside they had boiled fresh Esh, for they had firewood 
now, and numerous Eres burned along both shores 
where boats’ crews were at last having a hot supper. 

A candle^nd in the neck of a bottle lighted up the 
hut, and at last the men's hunger was appeased; but 
they hardly dared to utter a word They knew that 
Elezeus had inflammation of the lungs, and he was 
now so ill that they were dreading the night. He was 

3*4 
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their neighbour at home in their po>erty, and here he 
was their comrade 

Lars noiselessly cleared away the cups after their 
meal, and the men remained sitting on (he benches and 
chests Knstiver had hinted that if Elezeus were no 
better in the morning, they would have to make up a 
bed in the boat and lake him in to Kabclvaag 

The others said nothing They had had a good 
supper and could liacdly keep Iheir eyes open, they 
would haie liked to be down and go to sleep, if their 
comrade had not lam there close to them, wrapped m 
skin rugs and talking confusedly. Something seemed 
to be always rousing them, so lhat their ejes opened 
wide Elezeus was scolding his wife, or he laughed 
and joked with her, at one moment he was ill natured, 
and the next so go^ to her 

His sea boots projected from beneath the coverlet. 
They were probably frozen stiH, and perhaps his feet 
were wrct, but It would be no end of n business to 
gvl those big boots off the feel of the fever stricken 
man 

The little door was lifted to one side, letting in the 
frosty mist, and Peter Suwnsa entered in all his sea- 
clothes, sou'wester and big. fingerless woollen gloves. 
Pound his throat he still wore the bandage that the 
doctor had put on, and over it a red woollen scarf wound 
several times round his neck. 

He come from the cold winter night outside with its 
stars and streamers of northern lights, but m tins liny 
room he was met by a stillness ns of a sacred place, and 
be stood still without speaking At last he whispered • 
“ How IS he? '* 

KnstAver looked up and shook his head The five 
men sat there with sou’wesiers and woollen gloves on 
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for the cold, but they said nothing There was nothing 
to say 

Peter advanced the couple of steps to the sick man 
and bent over him He saw that they had tied his 
gloves on with string round his wrists, and the strings 
of his sou'wester were tied beneath his chin He looked 
as if he were ready to get up ^ any moment and go 
out with them on the sea 

His mouth was open, and the white teeth gleamed in 
the bearded face 

The old headman began to whisper to him, as one 
would speak to a child that is to go to sleep 
“ Do you feel bad to>nighl, Elezeus? ” 

The sick man frowned in an attempt to understand, 
and then opened his eyes and said in a voice that was 
almost inaudible 
“ I must go to the sacrament ” 

The other men moved a little Peter Suzansa said . 
Hm," and a little while after he said gently that it 
was a long way to the priest 
" It’s . . It's farther to to pardon," said 
Elezeus 

Peter bent lower, and Ukmg ofl his glove, laid his 
hand on the sick man’s forehead 
" Are you so very bad then, Clezeus? " he asked 
"I . I shall die to-night.'* 

" Hm ’* 

Peter kneeled down His eyes were on the other 
man’s face, and as hd looked, his own face gradually 
changed and became a reflection of what was passing 
through the mind of the sick man Lars looked at the 
old headman Could this be Peter Suzansa, that merry 
spinner of jams? He was behaving like a father to 
Elezeus, and his red lidded eyes were full of concern for 
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iiim, while the c^presston of liis weatherbeaten face was 
one of peace, a peace that might ha\e come frorn the 
singing of a hymn 

No one spoke All ejes were upon Peter Suzansa 
At last Kristiver said 

It would be ol no use, perhaps, to to sail in 
for the doctor? ’ 

'* Ilm ’* Peter looked up at the others but no one 
had anything to say 

There was silence again, until the sick mnn said ' 
“I . 1 must get pardon I I must take 

the sacrament ' 

Again (here was a movement among the men but 
they no longer dared look at one another 

Peter Suzansa msed his head and looked at 
Krisijtter It was as if the two headmen had been 
overtaken b) a trouble from which they saw no escape 
It was impossible to get hold of n pnest within o reason 
able time, and they looked at one another It was 
unnecessary to shake Ihcir heads 

Tliey sat listening to the Mck mm’s breathing, and 
the (allow candle burned lower and lower 

“ If only something could be done 1 ” said IvristHver 
at last 

The eyes of all the men seemed to be searching for 
thts something, and In a Ittde while Arm Awsan said 
hesitatingly t 

“ If we had been Diptista now . . 

They were silent again Knstk^er passed his gloved 
hand across his forehead, and at last ventured to say 

“ As far AS I can remember from school learning, 
anvonc can . . hml ** 

Y«,*’ said Lars, who was the most recently corv- 
firtned of tlirm all * It says in ih-* catechism that m 
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cases of need any Christian *’ He dared not say 
more, for it seemed pretty well impossible that an 
ordinary man ivould be bold enough to give the 
sacrament 

The sick man began muttering again He opened 
his eyes and looked about wildly, saying he must get 
up and go to church with his wife “ Come along. 
Bent 1 ' 

Peter made him lie down again and covered him up 
“ You must lie still, Eleteus,” he said gently, as if he 
were speaking to a little child But Elezeus began 
again 

" I must go to church I must . take the 
sacrament, or else 1 shall be lost ’* 

They sat for a little while listening to his quick, 
laboured breathing Then he began to sob 
“There he IsJ” he said “It’s too late now 
There's no pardon for me If only 1 could have the 
sacrament, but U s too late now . Is it too late? “ 
Again they sat silent for a little while, not knowing 
what to do They «>uld sec that Elezeus had not long 
to live At last Arm Awsan spoke 
“ We can’t let it end like this, can we? “ he said 
Suddenly Peter raised Ins head again and looked at 
Henry Rabben, and immediately all faces were turned 
in his direction 

No one ventured to speak, but he felt they had 
indicated him Their eyes said, “ If any one of us 
is worthy to do this, it is you ” 

Henry lowered bis eyes, not dating to look at any¬ 
one Would they lay su^ a burden, such a respon¬ 
sibility, upon his shoulders? But he felt their eyes still 
rested upon him, as much as to say “ We choose 
you 1 If any one of us Is worthy to do this, it is you ’’ 
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He? Was not he just like the others? He had no 
more learningt and nas not pious, he was a poor farm 
labourer and hshcrman just ns they were He managed 
to comb hfs hair and beard and to wash when the others 
thought It was unneoessaiy, and he had a garden at 
home He did not fight, nor dnnk until he was quite 
drunk, but that was mere chance, for he would have 
liked to If there were anyone lo whom people behaved 
unreasonably, he did perhaps take his part, but not 
so often as he ought Why should they now choose 
him ? 

He wanted to ri&c and say he was not ihe right man, 
that It should he their headman or Peter Suzansa who 
were the oldest, but the silence was so profound that he 
felt he could not break it All the eyes resting upon 
him, every face, said It must be you I ’ 

When the sick man moaned again and spoke a few 
muttered words, it seemed hke a warning Perhaps 
there was no time to waste he must make up his mmd 
He rose, and as he did so he met the others' eyes, 
but was unable to speak He moved towards the door 
** Are you going? ” asked Krist.*iver 
“ I'm coming back,” Henry replied 
He went out and stood on the beach The night was 
frosty,, nnd the waves broke at his feet, on the fjord 
lights gleamed from ships, and in the sky stars glittered 
above the white mountain tops In the west the roar 
of the ocean could be heard 

Henry wanted to move, to walk up and down so as 
to collect his thoughts and find out what he ought to 
do, but there ttas no room The hut belonging to the 
StaFtre was closd by, and bejond that the mountain 
rose perpendicularly out of the sea 
Suddenly he heard a strange sound from the other 
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side of the fjord, where there were lights shining 
from many huts It was singing, the singing of a 
hymn 

He knew now what it was It was the Methodists 
holding a prayer-meeting before they went to bed 

He stood listening At last he looked up into the 
clear, frosty sky Over which placed bright bands of 
auroral light, and as he stroked his beard he whispered 
“ Foi^ive me. Lord, if I m doing wrongl ” 

He turned to go in agun, but at the door he stopped, 
and going round to the other side of the hut, he kneeled 
down m the snow and folded his hands as well as he 
could with his gloves on 

When he entered the hut a httlc later, tlie men sitting 
there saw a strange expression of peace in his face, and 
he held himself erect and looked from one to the other 
of them 

' If }OU choose me for this," he said, ‘ 111 do it 
m God $ narre We must remember that the disciples 
—tliey were only simple fishermen like us *’ 

The headmen glanced at one another and nodded 
No one spoke, but Henry felt that all were of the same 
mind 

Lars had a difficulty in keeping back his tests 
Something great was taking place It reminded him 
of the time wlien ihe doctor took out liis instruments to 
operate on grandmother—but no, it was something much 
greater than that 

Henry Rabben still stood there He passed his hand 
across his forehead and looked from one to another of 
his comrades 

" But there's one rnore thing,” he said ” If a 
simple man undertakes to perform a sacred act, he must 
have a cleat conscience, so 111 ask you, comrades— 
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have 1 done you any wrong? For if 1 have, I stand 
here now and ask your forgneness for it ” 

.This was more than l^rs couM stand, and he covered 
his face with his hands and turned away so that no one 
should see that he was crying He heard his father 
say s 

“ You cart be quite certain of that, Henry Youhe 
never done us anything but what was good ” 

"Well, in God's name then," said Henry 
It was only now that he began to wonder what he 
was to use There was no wine and no proper bread 
But there was no time for long consideration The 
candle in the bottle burned on, and they all sat silent 
while Henry opened his chest and took out a small 
bottle of Riga balsam He poured a httle of tins into 
a coffee-cup, mixed a httle water uiih it and tasted it. 
He then cut a piece of his own bread that his wife had 
baked, but after doing so it occurred to him that Elezeus 
had a loaf like it in his chest, which his wife Bent had 
made It would be better to take that, for then Bent 
would he With them With the piece of bread on a 
pewter plate and the cup in Ins hand, he then went up 
to the sick man and kneeled down, placing the cup 
and plate on the floor. 

" Elezeus I ” he said, touching him " Do you 
know me? ” 

" Yes,” said the sick man 

“iWe’ve no way of gelling hold of the priest, but 
would jou like me to give you the sacrament? ” 

" Yes.” 

" Would you like us to sing a hymn first? ” 

" Yes.” 

Peter Suzansa had moved into the background. 
Henry looked at the men. 
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“ Perhaps we might take ‘ A safe stronghold out God 
IS still ’ " 

They had no hymn book, but they knew this by heart, 
and they sang it Lar’s treble sounded above the 
others, Peter Suzansa folded his hands in their woollen 
gloves and sang, and Kaneles Gomon joined in and 
thought of his old father The yellow light of the 
candle shone over the little room and over the men 
Sitting there in their oilskins As the> sang it seemed 
to Lara that they were changed, they became disciples, 
like those fishermen of old And (he hymn was so well 
suited to their life in these desolate regions, to the 
dying fisherman, and to those in a cottage in the far 
south who would 400(1 be left widiout a bteadwmner. 

When ihe hjmn ended. Henry took off his glove and 
Uid his hand upon the sKk man's forehead 
“ Is there anything you warn iv (ell us, Clezeus? " 

.. y„ » 

“ Have you done anyone any wrong that we can try 
and pul right? ” 

" Yes Give my love to Bent '* 

*’ Is there nolhirg else? “ 

“ No Try and help Bent ** 

'■ We promise you that, Llezeus Bent shall hvve 
food and dnnk as long as there's anv m my house " 
"That’s . . . that's goodl " 

There was a pause, and then Henry nskrd ' 

*' Do you behevs in Cod then, Elezeus? " 

" Yes." 

" And arc jou sort) for the wrong things jou Invc 
done? ” 

" Yes—oh, yes I " 

After a few rnoments lleaty went on, his tiand still 
resting on the other nran’s forehead; 
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" Then I declare to you, in God Almighty’s stead, 
the /orgiveness of all your sms, in (he name of (he 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/' And 
lie gave him the Iitife piece of bread and a sip from the 
cup, after which they sang another verse of the hymn. 

They sat silent for some time, but at last Arnt Awsan 
spoke. 

“ Things won't be very easy for Berit," he said 
We must give her a helping hand whenever we 
can," said Knstiver 

" Mm," said the others in agreement 
When Peter Suzansa rose to go, he leaned over the 
sick man and said'* 

"Good-bye then, niezeusl " 

*' Good bye 1 " 

" You . . . you can say I'm coming soon I shan't 
be long after you " And turning to (he others he said 
*' Good night! " nnd went out with bowed head. 

When the others had sat a little longer Knst^\er 
said that they could go to bed, it would be enough If 
he sat up through tlie night. 

Lars crept under the rug with the others, and fell 
nsleep at once, only waking In the morning when his 
father shook hirn The others were liaMng thMr break¬ 
fast. There was no sound from where the sick man 
lay. He was completely covered with a tarpaulin. 

" You must make a coffin. Amt," said Krtslis*er. 
"And you, Lars, roust go in to Knbelvaag with it, 
and send It south by steamer.** 
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A ll tins time there rvere little lloclvs of whales out 
m the West hjord wandering restlessly hither 
end thither blowing and spouting The great quantity 
of herring in (he fjord had excited them but they dared 
not go in, the ships the boats and all the commotion 
m there kept them out in the open sen but at (he same 
time made them remain in the neighbourhood They 
only took little turns of n hundred miles or so up and 
down to keep watch so to spenk They went south* 
wards o(T Ilelgelnnd and westwards outside Vrruy and 
Rbst for (he great Atlantic was refreshing in a storm, 
but they had to return, and darted bnek right oner the 
Malsirum, the water foaming obout their jaws, and 
along the Lofoten Wall again, for the fjord in there 
was olne with alt manner of delights The sea is a 
good conductor of sound, however, and they heard the 
noise there from a distance of many miles They must 
have patience a little longer, but how long should they 
wait? 

One morning a vessel on her way from Svohffr In to 
the fjord saw (he shoals of herring going out to sea 
again There was a broad riser of small hemng across 
the West fjord, and over It flocks of screaming while 
and grey birds 
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The uhales ttere there no\v, accompanying the shoals 
like sheep-dogs that run beside the flock They were 
having an easy time, for i4 did noC need many (urns 
of their tail to keep up with the herring, and all they 
Ind to do tv'as to open their mouths and take tihat they 
wanted, move slowly along and take another mouthful 
Several miles out to sea other whales were seen spouting 
on thetr way in, and millions and millions of herring 
w cre going west agam, over the endless plains of ocean 

One day the shoal will sink, however Tlie whale 
dives, and can still reach it. but the shoal goes still 
tm>cr, and then the whale cannot follotv It can only 
feel which way it goes, and motes slowly along above 
rt, and tJien in the momtne, when the shoal gencr&dy 
goes (0 the surface for a little, the whole can hate a 
good hrenkfast At last, hotveter, the herring descends 
to depths from w inch it dot's not rise again that } ear, 
and the whale Ins a period for rest and digestion It 
lies on the surface of the water like a ship without 
rigging, and perhaps takes n nap, for it is rather (inng 
to go on feasting for several da)s Then one morning 
It 13 roused by a peculiar movement In the water, anil 
opening its small eyes it fs Instantly wide awake and 
listening The sea gi%cs warning of arv all too well 
known cnemi, the gnmpus It U still some miles off, 
but It Is already on the track of its prev With a 
powerful stroke of its ml, (he whale takes to flight, hut 
the grampus is a good rider, nnd In n few hours there 
is a Wild chase through the boundless ocean. 

The daj after the clepatlure of the licrring, the other 
fish find also left the fjord From boat to boat tlie 
shout was repented* ** Ifare ynu got nnjlhfng? ** and 
the answer was always the same ’* N’o, base you? ** 

** No, there isn’t any here ** ** Nor here eiih»r 
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'* lie’s gone ” *' cs, the fishing's over " “ Ves, «l's 
over.” 

The dense fleet of ships and boats dispersed, but as it 
IS too early to go home, most of them go out to their 
usual fishing station where there may be a cliance of a 
little extra fishing during the next few weeks 
Once more the fjord lies emptj and desolate. The 
tide rushes in at the flow and out at the ebb, but it no 
longer wears away anchor cables, and here and there 
along the deserted shore may be seen a plank hut tliat 
the men had not troubled to take away with tliem 
On the day when the Seal sailed out along the Lofdten 
Wall again, KnstMer was a well iokIo man He had 
tost nets and rope, one of his comrades was dead, and 
he had gone through much hardship, but in his breast* 
pocket lay a bulky pocket book, full of hundred krone 
notes lie had never in his life earned so much money 
in his pockets it amounted to thousands When all 
his men had received their share, there wx>uld still be a 
good large sum for himself. and even when the bank 
and the tradesmen were paid, a very fnir amount would 
be left A fisherman who owns boat and fishing-gear 
for five men, and has a savings-bank book lying at 
the bottom of hts chest—” What do you say to that, 
Mirya? Do you still want us to give up the sea? ” 
And there might still be a little more money to come 
in before the fishing ended 
The weather had become milder, and the sun shone 
in the middle of the day, and here they came sailing 
along m a fresh breeze with wealth on board Kaneles 
Gomon sang They no longer talked about Elezeus 
Hylla If a man dies or is drowned, or a boat dis¬ 
appears in a storm it is sad, but it is an everyday 
occurrence among fishermen, and m a few days there 
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IS no more mention of jt They would miss Elezeus 
when they had to row hard, for the siKth oar could not 
be used, and when they got home, when they had to 
walk up the beach and ^ wetenmed, they would be one 
man less than when (hey set sail 
The surface of the wide, open West Fjord was 
covered with sails They looked so tiny out there, just 
like a swarm of insects that had settled on the water 
writh their wtngs raised 

As Kristiver stood at (he hd/n, he leU a peculiar 
affection, for the Seal He felt so secure m his owner* 
ship, she was really ius, and henceforth they would be 
companions, they two He knew her too—almost, so 
that he could do what he liked with her, no matter 
where the wind nai Perhaps she sttl] had some hidden 
capneo in her that might play him a trick some day, 
but Uiey had had no sailing for life or death yet 
The number of boots gradually grew less as some 
of them turned off to their old fishing stations while 
others went on Some had come all the way from 
Vffiroy and Rost 

Beacons and harbour lights were being lighted in the 
red evening glow when the Sea Flnucr and the Seal 
entered (he sound (ogether 

“ You're a milhonaire now, I suppose,” KnstAver 
shouted across to Jacob 

Dammitall with the-hmp looked all black hair and 
beard, but there was a little pitch of face beaming out 
from beneath his sou’wester 

” Haw—hawl ” he cned '* That’s saying a good 
deal, but I will say that things have looked worse than 
they do now ” And the two headmen laughed 
Was It strange that Jacob had done so well? Now 
people could see once more that jf they are threatened 
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with a *' black year ” in Lofoten, all they have to do 
IS to go and sell llieir boat and nets to Jacob, and then 
It will be all right A little while ago there was no fish 
in the sea, but the four boats gangs that went and sold 
themselves to Jacob knew what they were doing. 
Money ? No, he had no money, but they agreed about 
the price, and kept their boats and nets as pledges, for 
in any case they were going to work as “ half share *’ 
men under him Well, Jacob bought, and what 
happened? There was splendid fishing before you 
could turn round I In the fjord he worked with five 
boats He was no longer a fisherman, he was an 
admiral He had paid for the boats and nets in no 
time, and the men who had formerly owned them did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry It was true they 
made a good deal as ‘ half^share men, but if they 
had not sold they would have made double as much 
Jacob muse have made an enormous amount by thia 
transaction, he was padded all over with paper money, 
and seemed to grow fatter every day And some 
thought It was a good thing and others that it was a 
puy, that he never could keep his money 

After the men's recent experiences the old hut seemed 
almost too fine It had walls of timber, windows, a 
table and chairs, and there were bunks with soft straw 
to lie upon, just as a king would have |t They would 
live like gentlemen now J 

The first thing that the crew of the .S'eal did was to 
set about a “ thorough cleaning '* of their own persons 
“ No one’s going to bed until he’s washed himself 
and changed! *' said Henry Habben, and pf course 
no one disputed for a moment that in a matter of this 
kind he was the headman oier them all 

They lighted the stose and made the hut so hot that 
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people who opened tlie door wjlh Ihe intention of 
coming in gasped for breath and fled That was their 
look out! ‘ Just keep it up I '* said Kaneles pushing 

still more wood into the stove Why, they had 
suffered enough from the cold lately, and now there was 
plenty of peat and wood “ Keep it up 1 ’ cried Henry 
Rabben from the kuclien where he was getting hot 
water ready 

The first proceeding was a difficult one the sea boots 
had to come off The men s feet were swollen, and the 
boots themselves had a discouraging appearance after 
having waded about for weeks m sea water fish slime, 
and enow without being greased or dried The leather 
was a greyish white colour, cracked and wrinkled and 
resembled the face of a sick person They had to come 
off, however The man sat upon a stool, while another 
stood behind him grasping his arms at (be shoulder 
and pulling backwards, and a third seized the boot by 
the heel and toe and pulled with all his might m the 
opposite direction PuU away, ohoi Both exerted 
their utmost strength, and it looked as if they would 
tear their comrade m half, but in the end the boot 
yielded with a creaking sound 

Then the hair>sock came into view It had once been 
white, now it was black, and smelt of sea water, leather, 
and perspiration It was pulled off from the top down¬ 
wards, and revealed the stocking What the colour of 
that had been when «l was young it was Impossible to 
say, but now it was a brownish grey If it had to be 
peeled off it would hurt, it seemed to have stuck to the 
foot With a mixture of sea water and blood It must 
come off, howeier, and it was turned carefully down 
over the !eg, which was red all over, it stuck and 
fonk ih^ vk n with it but it had to come off 
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At last a human foot appears, swollen and sore, with 
marks pf wool and sea water, the heel blue, the toes 
purple and numb with the cold The heat makes them 
begin to tingle and prick, and their joints are quite stiff 

The tub was brought in, full of hot water. " Keep 
up the fire 1 " said Kaneles The hot water made the 
feet hurt in earnest, and the men howled, it was like 
knives all o\cr the body, and yet scrubbing their feet 
clean seemed to do them good internally, as if their 
\ery heart were the cleaner for it They showed one 
another their frost bites, and gained a little sympathy 
*' Myl that looks bad! ” said one " Wait a bit and 
you shall see something worse! ” It was a good thing 
they had “ gall brandy ’* in their chests, for there was 
nothing like it for frost in the limbs 

More hot water and clothes ofil "Keep up the 
fire 1 " said Kaneles for u was no joke to have to strip 
to the skin First the blouse and the homespun waist* 
coat, then the big knitted woollen jersey, and after it 
the woven woollen shirt, and at last the white linen 
shirt Is there a good fire? For Henry Rabben insists 
on their taking off the innermost woollen shirt 1 Very 
well 1 So at last they have got down to their bare body, 
which they stroke with their swollen hands, because it 
IS so white and sensitive to cold after always being shut 
m behind so much wool, and not having felt fresh air 
for ever so long. 

Now the washing began, and the soap lathered on 
chest and arms The men scrubbed one another’s 
backs " Oh, rub harderl " It did them good! 
“ Keep up the firel " said Kaneles 

When Peter Suzansa and his men came, they had to 
go through the same process, but Peter himself wanted 
to be alone out m the kitchen when he washed himself 
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The “ gall-brandy ” kept going the round Many 
ft frost-bitten foot throughout the length of the Lofoten 
Wall had some that evening 

It was strange to look one another in the face, they 
wero all so clean and looked so nice, they might all 
base been bnd^rooms, old as well as >oung. 

Many a headman slept that night with a nell-filled 
pocket-book on his breast, fastened to a cord round his 
neck It was not customary to settle with the others in 
the boat until the fishing ended 

Amt Awsan slept alone in the uppermost bunk, and 
he dreamed that Cleteus Ilylta came and wanted his 
bid place beside him. He began to undress down on 
the floor, pulled off his boots and then his trousers, and 
lighted his pipe. '* Make room I he said to Arnt, 
and then he came up, though Arnt knew perfectly well 
thnt he was deid nnd 'em south in a coffin 

Arnt cried out in his sleep and sl.irted up Thank 
goodness I It was only a dream, nnd he could sink 
back again and go to sleep. 
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“e-p^o Ellen Olsdaughter Koya 

X "I must now lake up my pen and send jou 
some lines to let you know that we are well and strong, 
as I hope this finds you, for it is a great blessing. With 
regard to the fishing I cannot complain, but it was a 
cold life in the fjord, and who would have thought 
things would have gone as they did with Elezeus Hylla? 
A fisherman's life is indeed a hard life, and no one need 
envy those who have to carry it on as long as they 
live, and if it were not (or my father’s sake I would 
never set foot again upon the sea, as there are other 
things I would rather do, especially to get on in the 
world But 1 cannot very well leave my father alone 
on the 5eal as long as my brothers are not big enough. 

" Two fine town ladies have come here, and they go 
about in broad daylight trying to attract the men, and 
many a silly seaman has fallen into temptation, but I 
walk straight past them, and I think Kaneles Gomon 
might do the same, for he is an honest fellow. 

" I was down on the wharf the other day and saw 
a lady who swallowed swords that were at least a yard 
long, and you may believe it or not, but she had not 
a thread of clothing on, and was even illuminated 
inside with Bengal lights She calls herself a princess, 
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because she is the daughter of a king in India, and 
many think her very beautiful, but I do not, for I know 
someone who is more beautiful 

I have bought a little gold brooch and a red silk 
scarf to uear round the neck, and they would suit a 
young girl best, only 1 do not suppose anyone would 
accept them, for they are always so proud 

“ I wonder who you are making the garters for, but 
I suppose I am not the right person to be told, for you 
must have so many friends nnd will be having more 
svhen you are confirmed Do you remember the day 
when we were niarned m the barn ? Games like that 
are over now, and you are going your way and I mine, 
and before we know it ne shall have seen one another 
for the last time But when I look forward I see all 
that I have to get through before 1 can be anything of 
n man, so I can say no more to-day 

“ It will not be long now before we hoist the sail 
and go southwards again, and perhaps when I meet 
you, you will be grown up and wearing an engagement 
ring So farewell until we meetl With many greet¬ 
ings from me. 


** Lars Kristoffersen Myran ” 
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T he days grew longer and longeri but there was a 
little life on the banks again Now and then a 
boat would come in with four or five hundred fish—* 
quite extra wealth So it was going to be a record 
year after all, in spite of its having been so unesen on 
the whole 

There were now good times for the pedlars too, and 
even Jacob liad bought himself a blue dufOe coat and 
a gold ring for his own finger 
Lars was suiing reading in the hut in the evening 
It was history this time, and a book of that sort is a 
wonderful thing You open it and begin to read, and 
all at once the hut is gone and you are among 
emperors and king% indeed among people who died 
many hundred years ago You are with an army on 
an expedition Into Asia You see the French kings 
head cut off and fall into the street, where Tom, Dick, 
and Harry play ball with it Strange limes t And the 
fisher boy is taking part in it all, while the other Inmates 
of the hut sit mending their nets 

Once or twice he raises his head and looks at them 
as if fiom a grext distance His father is sitting up 
by the wall with a number of nets that have to be 
mended A little help would not come amiss, but Lars 
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IS far away m other kingdoms and lands, in fine com¬ 
pany, and thinking of becoming a fine gentleman 
himself Every book he reads takes him farther and 
farther away What Knstkvcr thinks about it he does 
not say, for it does not concern anyone else 

“ Shall 1 help you, father? " 

'* Oh no There s no more than I can manage 
myself 

The boy knew that it was pnde that made his father 
say this, and he was on the point of rising to go and 
help him, but the book held him He would only read 
a few more page5 And the hut vanished, and once 
more he was far away in other lands and other times 

Later in the evening he raised bis head once more 
and came down to earth with eyes that could see his 
comrades in the hut 

iWos he going to become like iliein, he thought? It 
was not that he thought himself too good, for his father 
and grandfather and all the others were good enough 
that was not the reason Out an ambitious lad who 
becomes a fisherman has no paradise before him towards 
which he Is travelling. Even if he should one day 
become a headman, wliat was ihnt after all? The 
headman toils through a life of poverty like the other 
men in his boat He is the slave whom tradesmen and 
banks, middlemen and merchants, here and abroad, 
send out to bring the fish ashore to them The banks 
and the tradesmen become nch, the middlemen and the 
merchants become rich, the station king Is rich, but 
ilicre IS one who Is poor all his life, and that Is the 
fisherman Would Lors go irt for this? 

He tried to read again, but now !i was a tlifferent 
history It was rot about kings and wars and revofu 
tions, no, it was the storf of his own class through 
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hundreds and thousands of jears An army of millions 
of weather beaten men passed before him They had 
drawn riches from the sea to make others wealthy, they 
capsized and were ne\er heard of again they became 
lepers and suffered a living death in some hut, they 
dragged through an old age crippled with rheumatism, 
after the long years of hardships on the sea A good 
year like the present one was a streak of silver in thetr 
grey life, the fisherman bought himself a ring, and lived 
for some days in a bower of roses but then came the 
seven lean years and the same distress m the grey 
cottages along the grey coast 

This was what the boy saw These bearded men now 
sitting m the hut had once been young like himself, 
but It would be impossible now for them to sit as he was 
doing, dreaming of swinging himseU up into a better 
position It was too late for them, but there was still 
tune for Lars 

The book was his sahaiion It would be good bye 
to Kaneles Lars thought to himself, they would not 
long be comrades after all 

Once mare he lost himself in other limes and other 
countries, while the netting shuttles danced around 
him 

During these days Jacob limped about, so rich and 
important that he did not know what to do 

If his wealth had amounted to only half what it was, 
he would have bought a few bitrels of the most expen¬ 
sive brandy and treated the whole station, but this 
was too much, he lost sight of land, his head was 
confused enough already, and to drink—now I 
Impossible! 

He went out on the sea every day like the others it 
was not that He stood deaning fish with his men as 
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long as there was a fish left to open, so he was not 
proud, but when a loan is padded all round with bank¬ 
notes, he has not much peace either day or night So 
this was what it was to be a rich man I 

Yes—^but the aggravating part of it was that he felt 
just the same as before His short leg had not become 
any longer, he looked just the same when he saw hts 
reflection in the water, he could not cat more than his 
fill, and if anyone were to come and offer him expensive 
flowers with Jus bread instead of cheese, he ivas 
quite able to pay for them, but would they taste 
nice? 

As soon as they caroc in from the sea and had finished 
with the fish, he began to adorn himself He washed 
hmiseff ond shaved (us upper iip, and treated hiniserf 
to new underclothing from the shop and last of alt put 
on his blue duffle coat and his ring, and there he wasi 
Then he stood stdl and tried to feel whether this was 
what it was like to be a rich man He began now to 
limp about and display himself with a beaitung face 
and twinkling brown e>es, ond was in a glorious state 
of confusion 

Brandy 1 Oh yes, <t can brighten the world right 
enough, but the thought of all one could buy if one 
only had money enough, also makes one see suns and 
moons, and sing Oh dear, hlaria 1 Oho 1 There 
was that big, newly painted gxllcas now Oh no I he 
might just as well take a three-master Perhaps he 
would be able to buy one like that, and then people 
would be obliged to call him coptain He would just 
like to see them looking down on Jacob J Or should 
it be a large fish wharf like the station king’s? People 
would have to call him a trader then, or indeed a 
merchant But what about leaving the Sea flover? 
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N-no No I Dut there wa* something else he might 
<lo l)e could gild her stem and stern, and buy a silh 
sail He hummed to himsdf as he limped about, 
and continually saw new sisions Oh dear, Manal 
Ohoi 

One night he decided that he should build a fine house 
down in the south, and it should not be painted In the 
ordinary way, but tattooed like a seaman s hand And 
then he would hire two or three people to stand on the 
beach and welcome him when he stepped ashore from 
hts Lofoten xoyages 

One morning a thought struck him Now that he 
had become a nch man, he ought surely to associate 
with his equals lie accordingly dress^ himself m 
Ins duflle coai, put his ring on his finger and set out 
This tune he entered the office of the siatioivking 
himself 

The gentleman with the ted, beardless {ace and yellow 
eyes was writing at his desk and looked up No fisher* 
men were allowed into the office Everything was 
settled out m the shop What did the leliow 
wont? 

Jacob began to fidget with his sou wester, to screw up 
his eyes and make himself irresistible os he had done to 
the commander. 

Oh, he only wanted to look in, he said, and hear how 
the other was 

The gentleman behind the desk opened liis mouth, 
stared, end put his pen behind his ear 

And then he wonted to know—Jacob went on, fidget* 
ing still more with bis sou'wester—whether the station* 
owner would do him a service It was a strange thing 
that when one was prosperous one liked to show one’s 
self in a different light Well, the fact was he was 
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sufficiently well off to think of giving a party—or a 
ball, as they called >t. He had hired the whole of the 
hotel and all the food and dnnk that it contained, and 
now he wanted to know if the station-owner would con¬ 
descend to be one of the party, and perhaps hts lady 
too He had intended to ask the doctor and the priest 
and the rammander, and he thought that in the future 
there should be more friendliness and intercourse 
between those who owned a little more than the spoon 
with which they ate 

Hot a muscle of the station king’s face moved At 
last he saldt 

“ Isn’t your name Jacob? ” 

Ves, It was—Jacob Awsan 

"" Very well You were guarantor for nets and 
clothes sold to a Kitteroy man last year " 

Yes, Jachb remembered that. 

"The man ttas drowned,’* said the station king, 
beginning to turn over the leaves of a register 

" Yes, God have mercy on him t He was drowned 
last spring ’’ 

" And he left neXt to nothing, nnd his debt is not 
paid Your share of it as guarantor is one hundred and 
nineteen kroner and fifty ore Will you pay it at 
once? ’’ 

** Yes, certainly 1 " And Jacob took out his pocket- 
book and began counting It out. 

" SOrensenl " called Uie station-oiwner, and a man 
came in from the shop. *' Just attend to this man, will 
you? Hewanusomethingorothet in tfieshop Good 
morning, Mr Jacob AwsanI ” 

Later In the evening the old man was standing In the 
darkness outside (he stalion^mmer's white house, look¬ 
ing at the long row of illuminated windows. He shook 
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tuslie:Kl. How strings ii was ebil no matter Iicw much 
money n htiSe man haii, it was of no cattWv use. The 
big nun would onl) let him in just far enotigh to get 
hold of his money, nnj then he would chuck him out 
again 

Jacob revenged himseU that eaeriflg, houeier He 
went to the priest's hou«e, and taking off hts sou'wester 
he knocked at the door, opened it and entered, fuming 
round on Ins long leg as he did so 
*' Why, It's Jacobi •* exclaimed the priest, wrho was 
Silting In a rocking-cha/r, tf^tding a newspaper. 

On this occasion Jacob was liumhie. He only wanted 
a little information How much had the siatioft.owner 
given to the mission? 

The priest pushed his spectacles up on to his fore¬ 
head and looked at Jacob 

“ Whai did you say? What in the world do jou 
want to know that for? ” 

“Well—he, hcl—becau«< I thought of giilng twice 
as much “ 

The priest gazed at him in blank astonishment 
" If It’s the Seamen's Mission you mean, of course 
all contributions are thankfully received How much 
can you spare, Jacob? “ 

“Twice as much as the siation^nner “ 

“ Ha, In, ha I I can't help laughing But what if 
he hasn't given a farthing? ** 

" Then I’d better give for him as well," said Jacob, 
producing two large notes 
The priest did not take them at onee, and Jacob stood 
holding them out. At last he said 
•' Now, my good friend, I can lake that money, but 
m that case 1 shall put it into the savings bank for you; 
for you certainly can’t afford to give all that. I know 
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you fishermenl You can't bear to have any money in 
your pockets, because you’re not used to it But fell 
me now—how much have you made dunngr the fast 
few weeks ? " 

Jacob shook his head He did not keep accounts 
He had not counted up Iiis gains, but be owned *i few 
things—Several fully equipped boats, and he was not 
short of cash either 

"Well, thank yowl” said the priest, taking- the 
money, and Jacob s.itd •• Good ntght " and went out of 
the room He put his head in again, however, and 
added 

" Perhaps you'd be good enough to give my respects 
to th« statton-ownet and say that i vc paid something 
info the mission for him " 

"Good niehfi jacebt ” 

When Jacob was gone, the priest placed ttie notes 
in an envelope on winch he wrote, ' The property of 
Jacob Awsan," and put it m a drawer In his writing- 
table The day might come when they would be useful 
to hive hack 

Jacob made his way among the fiuts in ifie darkness, 
tiumming to luroself as he went Every day fs wonder¬ 
ful to a rich man To-day be had put the sialion-otvner 
himseU to shame That teas something to have dorel 
Oh dear, bfariai OhoJ 

He met Ivonclcs Oomon, and together they went into 
a bar, fancies called for coffee, and Jacob did the 
•ame There was flo question of brandy in limes such 
as these, 

Jacob liked talking to ibis lad They called for 
cigars, and talked and laughed until the room rang with 
their laughter Jacob had once been young like this 
young fellow, and he wa% also from a small mountain 
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farm. He rcmemljffMl disiinctly wliat i( »as hke P 
Jierd sheep and cewfs It ik-as a Jonp time a£p Once 
hr had been on the point ol iTurf}»ng into a bi^ farm, 
lie was not lame then, oh nol But at the last momeol 
she took someone else. Ves, yes I She was still 
hung, hul It was >«ats since he had seen h« last, 
liow (he time passes 1 But it was jolly to sail south 
eier) time to the pixe where she liicd, but then one 
day—well, there was an end to it at) 
lie might as well own, howeirr, that she was not 
exactly rich It was as much as she could do to make 
ends meet, what with rates and debt and a duffer of a 
husband. Jacob had thought, not once but a hundred 
times, of sending her a bank>no(e, or t«o or three. He 
had been in a few record fishing.years, and could have 
paid all her debts, but he neter got farther than to the 
steps of the fost.o(rce lie never managed u send 
(he money oft. Suppose she rifused to accept it and 
sent it back again I She was a proud woman " But 
bi-auiiful—fifty years agi>—ah me I You should ha\e 
seen herl " And Jacob’s brown eyes grew soft as 
velvet with the recollection of summer and youthful 
days Brandy warms the body, but prosperity makes 
the heart blossom. That esening Jacob felt he must 
have someone to confide In, and, still more, someone 
to do good to. 

'* And what about you, Kaneles? Aren’t jou going 
to get married soon? ’* 

Kaneles pushed his cap back from liis forehead and 
laughed “ I’se been thinking of it," he said. He, 
too, had a few things to talk to a comrade about. He 
would first of all have to cultivate their land before he 
could bring a woman lo the farm. And the buildings 
would have to be done up He would paint the house 
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yellow and the cowshed red But Jt was the money I 
He had made a little this year, but then there was atl 
he owed To tell th^tuth it was not easy 
Jacob asked hirffTf he might lend him a hundred 
dalers Kaneles shook his head , he owed enough 
already. 

“ Will you take the money « a httlc present? ” 
Kaneles shook his head again He was not going to 
beg iF he eould help it His eyes flashed almost angrily 
beneath his knitted brows 

At this Jacob brought down his fist upon the table, 
making the cups and saucers dance 

" Confound the fellow I Do you think I m not rich 
enough to pay for the whole of your rubbishy farm 
and gn« you a hundred dalers into the bargain ? Eh? 
Ho you think I'm a church mouse? Do you think 
I*n> a Beggar? Eh? Have yoi* got five boats with 
all (hetr nets and other things? How much money 
have you gut about you? You miserable fellow, you! 
Upon my word, rt seems impossible to get nd of a 
single penny to night I '* 

For a little while they sat and sulked, each smoking 
in silence and looking straight before him, but then 
Jacob’s face brightened, and he turned to his com 
panion It was impossible for him to be anything but 
good natiired this evening He had now taken It into 
his head that lie would be like a father to Kaneles and 
help him on so that he could marry and paint his house 
and bring the farm into a good state of cultivation 
He approached him more cautiously, to avoid the risk 
of having a fist planted between his eyes In a care¬ 
fully worded sentence he asked ICaneles whether he 
would be able to take him in as a lodger when the time 
came that he was no longer able to go to sea A little 
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atttc Of somcthing^ like tlial, as biff ns o Lofoten b<^* 
cabin. Tliat would be more ihm Rood cnougli. 

“ Oil, ycsl ” Mul Knnclfs He could promise P'® 
tliat] be could manage lliat 
“ Yes, but whit’ll the rent be? " 

*' There won’t be nnj rent, vj )ou needn’t talk nbO'tf 
It Wc’ll talk about tt when llic time comes ” 

Jacob meant to have the mailer settled on the 
and be would pi) the rent no* wbiJe be rememb^’^ 
It How could he tell whether be would have tt'^T 
money when the time came? What was paid was pa'tf, 
It was money saved, and he would know that he had a 
roof over his head •’Here's five hundred htoner, 

If jou don't take them, then, damn it all, jou’rc a F®* 
and an idiot, and I swear it tool ” 

Kaneles looked at the notes and thought of the fa”’' 
and of his old, while haired father* there would be 
times at Comon He accepted the money, and pusPf^ 
It inlo hts breastpocket, sajing as he did so " 
Jacob, Jacobi " Kancies had meant to go out on Ihe 
spree to-nighi, but he could not go now, there wo“ld 
be changed times now for him too 
While they still sal, some fishermen came m. TP*y 
were the headmen on the four boats thit Jofof> 
had bought before the good fishing began tn <he 
fjord 

“ There’s the kingl ’* nclaimed one of them. ** J*’* 
you we’re looking for, Jacob. You'll have a drF^fi 
won't jou? " 

Jacob smiled and shook hts head. He did not w^tit 
a drink, but he quite understood what the men want^J 
and when they sat down at the same table and bejP” 
to talk about all kinds of things, he smiled again 1?“^ 
they Imagine that he did not see through them? Tpsy 
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first wanted to make him drunk, and then buy their 
boats back for a mere nothing. Well, perhaps Jacob 
IS as great a fool as you take him for. Try, and then 
you’ll seel 

In another moment they approached tlie subject. 
They wanted to know whether he did not think it would 
be reasonable if they bought their boats and nets back 
again That transaclioci had really been almost 
what might be called a joke Could they not talk it 
o>er? 

Oh, dear, yes( Oy all means talk it over! 

And the price? That, they supposed, would be the 
same that he had paid? 

Just so. Jacob thought so too, so they were agreed 
as to the price. 

But then about the money They would have to asb 
(0 be allowed (o let (he debt stand o%er in the mean¬ 
time, for what little they had earned while working for 
him they had already sent home. 

Jacob smiled once more. The men had talked it 
over, he could see, among themselves. But he was 
not a hard bnrgaiftcr. Stand over? Of course they 
could let u stand over. 

He knew perfectly well that ho would never set a 
penny of these men’s money, but he waved his hand 
grantily. Was he a rich man or was he not ? The 
statlnn.klng would never have done such a thing, but 
this was Jacob, not the station-king. 

When he went home that evening he was quite sober 
There was a new moon again, and he could sec the 
rows and rows of fish hanging on the lines to dry. 

Was Jacob drunk? No, but he was excited. His 
wealth had begun to dwindle, but what of th.vl? He 
had four boats less than before, but what of lliat 7 Had 
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he not still tlitf Sea-Fl&rer anj bafl!c>no(« all oifr hi* 
bod]r? Four boats giscn away, a room hired and paid 
for at Gomon, and a small fortune {;iten to the mbslon 
—this was Vkliat It was to be a rich man] Oh dear, 
Marial Ohol 
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T hen came thp storm. 

There T^as the u&ual swarm of boats t/mg 
o%er the banks, hauhng in lines and nets The air 
was raw and fogpy, and there was a slight swell. 
“There’s good fishmg to-dayJ ’’ Peter Susansa 
shouted across to the 5rat. and Knst^vcr agreed with 
Inm. The nets were full of cod, and there would be 
thousands <n the boat if they nent on as they had begun 
“The air's awfully stilH ’’ cried a NorcUandcr, look¬ 
ing all round. There is a ccrlam kind of stillness that 
makes the fisherman listen, and when one headman 
assumes a listening attitude, it is taken up m boat after 
boat, vnlil all arc trying, as it nere, to find the scent. 
In fog csery sound is suspicious, and now the cold 
sca.mist began to mo>e and drift in a south-easterly 
direction, and that meant wind Lisicnl Already 
there was a strange foarl “ We shall be having a 
visitor! ” shouted n Nordland man, as he hauled and 
hauled at hts nets to get them in m time. They must 
make for land at once. 

" Hurry up, mcnl” shouted Peter Susansa. In all 
the boats the men were working their hardest, hauling 
for their scf) lives; they knew this roar that was grow¬ 
ing louder and louder, and their energy and their 
flntiety spread from bent to boat over miles and miles 
of sea. Make haste I A storm is comingt 

»57 R 
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Tills lime ii came so quickly ihit there was hardly 
time to do an) thing before the boats were in the midst 
of iC, tossing up amt down upon huge, foaming billans. 

It was impossible to draw in the nets, the boats would 
only hate been swamped Kniics were pulled from 
their sheaths and the nets cut o1, the long chains of 
nets with all their burden of fish disappearing m the 
foaming water The next moment a little sail was 
hoisted Would tt be possible to tack in towards land? 
The boat is driven along over waves like rolling moun¬ 
tains, the sad disappears into a deep valley and a new 
wave appears to be breaking over the very mast-top, 
but the next moment the little boat ogam mounts into 
view The men on board are drenched to the skin and 
bale for their lires They al) know ilut in such a 
storm It IS impossible to tack towards land, the only 
hope of Safety is in sailing tiw-ay, before wind and 
wave, at haphazard over the sea, as far ns God wills< 

They ran before the wind, but the boats lay deep m 
the water with the weight of several hundred fish, so 
that the waves broke over the stern and made it useless 
to bale The headman shouted an order that was 
repealed in shouts forward, and three men fell upon the 
fish and threw the precious cargo overboard into the 
foaming water, as if they were sacrificing to the sea to 
save their lives 

Even now, when everyone had enough to do m look¬ 
ing after himself, comrade boats tried to keep in touch 
with one another Peter Suzansa, on the Sea-Fire, 
saw jn front of him the Seal'j brown sail, now high on 
the crest of a wave, then descending into a deep valley. 
Would It appear again? Ycsl there it was I 

It grew dark, and the skj was all black, scudding 
clouds The wind whirled the spray into the air, where 
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It tore about like wild, white wraiths, and the httle sails 
were scattered and driven like storm lashed birds in an 
ever wilder and wilder flight 

Where were they going? No one knew When 
would they be able to turn? No one knew Some 
time to niEbt* or some t»rne toinoriow, they would 
perhaps be shattered upon a rocky chff on the mam 
land, perhaps the wind would drive them seacards for 
days, perhaps m another moment their boat would 
capsize, and then—then (here would be nothing 
more 

It was the first time Krisl&ver had sailed Ibe iSral 
close-recfed The sail was how as small as it could be, 
and did not reach half way up the mast nnd yN >t was 
too large It would be Wrong to say that Kristiver 
was enjoying himself, but at last he was out with lus 
boat in downright earnest, And how would it end? He 
had a huge pocket book m his breast pocket, And was 
responsible lor tour other Jives on board Incautious 
steering, the miscalculation of a wave, half a second in 
which his eyes were not everywhere, and the next 
moment they might be clinging to the keel of the cap¬ 
sized boat It was not this, however, which occupied 
him most, it was the boat She had capsized three 
winters in succession, but it was impossible to discover 
wherein the fault laj Theic was some hidden cause 
which he would perhaps be able to extract from her 
now As he stood m the drenching spray and the 
darkness, with his whole being intent upon the manage¬ 
ment of the boat, he felt that something was wanting 
m his mastery of her, and that at any moment she might 
plaj him a trick The trough of that wave, for in 
stance If the stern were to be lifted so high that the 
rudder for one second hovered in the air, the boat woufef 
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i{ they had had a compass on board, it would have been 
impossible to see it, or to strike a match—in this 
weather . • , ] 

Now and then they heard cries that were not from 
birds but from human bein^Cs—human beings clinging 
to the keel of an upturned boat< It could not be helped, 
to-night everyone had to do the best he could for him¬ 
self, and those who still sailed knew that numbers of 
capsized boats were floating on the sea for miles round, 
and that those who clung to (heir keels must go on 
crying for help, for no one could heed them. 

They sailed on and on Darker it could not be, but 
It could get rougher They could no longer distinguish 
between clouds and sea. The very heaven seemed u> 
be failing upon them in white foam No, it was a 
gigantic wave, and the wind broke the crest of it and 
sent the spoondnfe dying about like white wraiths. 
Would the boat clear it? She did, but was almost 
swamped, and the men baled and baled—until the next 
wave came 

They sailed on, and it seemed to Lars that they were 
no longer on the sea, but flying through a weird, dark 
region, in which foaming billows pursued them like 
green and whife hobgoblins that howled and tried to 
reach them, twisting and turning m a wild death-dance, 
flinging themselves upon the boat, from behind, from 
above, from the side, coming suddenly Out of the 
depths to dance round her with foam-flecked faces, all 
round, everywhere And his father stood on the 
thwart and was still keeping them off. How long 
would he be able to nutimge it? This was a long 
night. 

The waves kept dasbmg over Kristiver, sometimes 
nearly knocking him down; but he nevertheless began 
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to f«! pleasure in his boat She yielded so pliantly 
lo the Vla^cs and cleared the most incredible billowsi 
and e^ery time he nould baac liked to pat her os one 
>\ould tt good lior^e, or cry * Well done, Senlf ” 
Was it possible (or the «ind lo be worse? Great 
chasms seemed to be tent in the rapng sky, and out 
of them darted Tire, and the long, yellow stormy glcamS 
threw weird rcfleciions o\er the seething waters When 
the boat rose on the crest of a billow and was borne 
along at its dizzy pace, it was almost as if she rose out 
of the water and Hew through the olr, as if e^cn the 
keel lost touch with the water, with that on which the 
boat must keep a firm hold, and it avis at such a moment 
the Seal first doed down into the trough of a wnie, then 
broached to and capsized The wases dashed oier her, 
but now she was floating bottom upwards 
There wore cries from five men os she turned over, 
they were drowned m the roar of the wind and the 
waves, and iliat seemed to be the end 
But ftol Two men were already hanging to the 
shrouds The sra tossed the boat along, and two more 
who had been under her came up, and held on to the 
shroud on the othir aide Where was the fifth? 

^Mechanically and half stunned the four men drag 
themselves up on to the V>at, silting astride over the 
keel to which they cling, ^ as not to be washed away. 
Tlicy have swallowed seaadalerand have been battered 
by the waves and the boat, and they have lost their 
gloves and sou’westers 

Krist\ver had a feeling that Lars bad come up, but 
he could not help crying out “ Are you there, Lars? ” 
" Yes, father," came the answer 
" Hold tighll ” 

“ Yes, father" 
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One man was missing, however, but Kristi\er 
caught Sight of a boot that was ilung against the side 
of the boot, and managed to get hold of it, though he 
almost fell oR into the water in doing so. It was 
ICancIes that he pulled up, and the man must Iiave 
received a blow against the boat, for he was uncon¬ 
scious and made no attempt to hold on No thought 
of Uttmg go of hivu ciossed Ivtistivcr's tnmd, he 
would just have to £ling with one hand to the keel, 
although it was as much as the others could do to hold 
on with both hands 

A capsized boat on the X-ofoten Sen is such an ordi< 
nary thing, and ihey knew it They were swept along, 
now high on (ho crest of a wave, now deep in the 
trough. It v.as such an ordinary thing to be drowned 
on a night such as this, ond they knew it, but they 
nevertheless held on tight because every second wws n 
second more to Ine. and they cried wild, agonising 
cries for help, and the cry was the s.-itne from them all 
" Lord GodJ llelpl IlelpI *’ 

Each new waic that came foaming towards them was 
perhaps death itself, and involuntarily they crouched 
down before it to dimmish the force of (he blow. They 
cried again, (hough they knew there wav no possi¬ 
bility of rescue; they cried in an agony of fear that 
stifled rcaison, they cried like animds thvl feel the 
piercing knife; iheir criev TO*ie above the roaring of 
ihc wind, but no one answered 

The waves broke Over them incessantly' as they sat, 
flinging them hither and ihiiher in the darkness. After 
a time Ktisiivcr recollected that the bevat would he 
mate quietiy if he ronW eiil llie shrouds on one side 
so that the mast could float up Lay hold here! ** 
he shouted to Henry Rabben «« he pushed K.-tneJea 
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over to him Henr> gripped his unconscious comrade 
and held him fast "Catch hold of m) bootl" 
Kristiver shouted to Arnt A««an, who instantly let go 
his hold of the keel with one hand and grasped the 
headman’s foot Knsthver then drew his knife from 
Its sheath and let himself slip down over the side of 
the boat, and as a wave washed over his head he heard 
Lars cry " Oh, fatherl Take card ’’ He soon came 
up again, however, with Ins knife between his teeth; 
the shrouds were severed, and in another moment the 
mast shot up from beneath the boat Dut he had made 
a serious mistake He had cut the shrouds on the lee 
side, and the mast came up on the weather side, and 
was immediately carried towards them on the top of a 
wave If It hit any of them it would be certain death; 
It might sweep all five of them o^ at one stroke No, 
It struck the boat with a resounding blow, and then 
retired to gather strength upon a new wave ' Catch 
hold of my leg again I" cried RnsiAver, and once 
more hung head downwards in the waves and cut 
through the shrouds on the other side too The mast 
was now free It was driven once more against the 
boat, but without hitting anyone, then retired again, 
earned away upon the waves with one end sticking up 
into the air, and finally disappeared from sight in the 
spray 

The boat tossed less non, and the four men sat hold 
ing the fifth between them Until now they had not 
known that they were drenched to the skin, and so 
perished with cold that their teeth chattered, they had 
not felt that the fljing spray so blinded them that they 
could hardly see one another 
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H OW long they had been tossing about thus the> did 
not know, when they thought th^ heard a shout 
{n the darkness They shouted back and shrieked for 
help, and in the stormy yellow light that shune upon 
the foamtng wave-crests they saw something—not *1 
capsized boat, but a tiny sail, a boat coming toti.ards 
them They were saved I They cried again, like men 
begging for their Incs The stormy light shone more 
strongly upon them, and m its yellow glow the boat 
/lew past It nas Peter Suransa-- lie had meant to 
save them, and they could see him standing at the 
helm only a few yards off He shouted, but in such 
& sea his boat would be dashed to pieces against theirs, 
and the old man {.new it and could only leate them 
there and go on, but as he left his comrades to their 
fate he turned his head and looked at them, and a cry 
escaped from his lips, a cty that was taken up by all 
his men, ns if they were begging for forgnentss be¬ 
cause they could only save thcit own lives Those on 
the upturned boat understood, and gate an answering 
cry of pain and anguish* and in another moment Peter 
Sueansa and his boat had dsappenred into the night 
l^tstliter and his men still clung to their boat as tf 
hope were not entirely go*»« Kanel-es was still uncon- 
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sc)Ous> and Krist&%cr held him as before, but would 
he be able to do so much longer? The others had two 
hands to hold on with when the ua\es dashed o%er 
them, but KnstHier had only one, and I^neles was 
heavy Lea\e go of him? No! Dut what if he let 
himself be washed away? 

" Kanelesl ’’ he called into the unconscious man’s 
ear ' Try to wake up I Try to hold on! I can't 
keep up any longer! ” 

But Kaneles, who was such a strong lad and as 
elastic os an indiarubber ball was now unconscious and 
unable to moie a finger and KnsiAier felt that it would 
soon be all oier with himself too Here came a 
gigantic wave, and he would not be able to hold on 
himself and hold ICanctes up too God forgive him t( 
he had to leave go of ihc lad I 

The wave dasiied over them and Knstkver bent 
before it, and when it had passed he still sat holding 
Kaneles 

tie saw in fancy his father, the half blind old man 
living m the little farm up on the mountain, and he 
still kept hold of the boy they would have to be washed 
away together 

The water beat noisily under the boat, which lay high 
because it was full of air Knst\ver would have taken 
his knife and bored a hole m U to let the air out, but 
he had no hand to spare and was not equal to anything 
more 

The same black masses of cloud were racing across 
the sky, the same gleams of stormy light broke from 
them over the sea, showing how high the spoondnft 
flew But was that not another shout? Yesl There 
was a sail again It was coming towards them, making 
straight for them They shouted aloud, and in the 
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jellow light they recognised the Sea-Flower. She 
passed close by them. Jacob tsas at the helm, and 
he saw what Peter Suzansa had seen—that it 'vas 
impossible to heave to and help thems and as he flew 
on he was followed by a cry, a despairing cry. Was 
he too going to leave them ? 

Ent that was not Jacob’s thought It would not be 
like Dammitall with the-bmp to leave a comrade in 
the lurch. He and the 5efl-Flo't»cr had been out before 
on a winter's night, and they knew one another, they 
could venture what others would never dare to do. He 
roared an order that was repeated forward along die 
boatt they got the tack down, ard she heeled over in 
the Wind The headman put her bow so as halt to 
meet the waves, and started off as if about to tack> It 
was madness in such weather, but then it was Jacob 
wlio did It. 

He was not <iuite sure wlwt he really inteftded him¬ 
self, he only meant to (.-ih'e a turn and keep on a level 
with the other boat, for he would not sail away from 
a comrade The bc»t was filled by the waves breaking 
over the water-board, but die men kept On b-vling. 
Then they went about ogam, nnd Jacob knew that in 
the mcanUme the capsized boat must have drifted a 
good deal to leeward, fie set his course at haphazard, 
and then, in the sfre-vk of j'cllow light, caught sight of 
a dark line upon the crest of a wave. There they wercl 

The Sea-Floc-Cr bore down towards them, and Jacob 
could hear their cries. The) must have seen him nnd 
taken heart ngain, nnd as he once more steered do*® by 
them, he slioutcd; ** Hold tight, hojs, nnd wait a 
httlel” 

Such nonSs of oncotfragemeac la the sforni front one 
who was sill! ssiUag his own boat) made theta (eel halt 
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saved, and gave them strength to hold on Jacob 
sailed away again into the blinding spray and darkness, 
but he had told them to wait and hold tight* 

Once more the Sea Flower was forced up into the 
wind to gather impetus for a fresh effort to reach the 
other boat She threatened to fill again and the men 
baled their hardest, and Jacob steered farther and 
farther to windward No one but he would have done 
such a thing in a storm like this And once more he 
went about and began to make straight for the capsized 
boat, which had again been driven farther to leeward 
•' Keep a lookout for theml ” he shouted and the 
men along the boat repeated “ Keep a lookout for 
them I ” 

The Sea Flower shipped more seas over her water* 
board, and her rigging and sail moaned under (he 
pressure of the wind Dut was not that the boat on 
the top of a wave down there? No, it was gone again I 
A man standing by the uck shouted TTierel " and 
pointed with his hand '* Thercl ” shouted the others, 
pointing in the same direction 
Jawb stamped upon the thwart and said ” Damn It 
alll”, for he thought it was time to put on end to 
all this He knew now what he meant to do, and he 
bore straight down upon the black line that stood out 
upon a wave far away to leeward ” Two men on each 
side and haul them ml ” he shouted " Two men on 
each side and haul them in 1 ” the men repeated as 
they placed themselves in readiness 
It was a mad order, but at sea orders have to be 
obeyed The fifth man remained by the tack to give 
the headman the direction 

At this moment Jacob had no thought for (he risk he 
was taking. He knew perfectly well that there were 
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ninety nine chances out ol a hundred that he would 
lose his steerage and then they would all be lost, but 
he had no time to consider this The upturned boat 
rose into view again and he was dashing down towards 
it on a gigantic billow “Stand by! “ he shouted 
" Stand by! ’’ the men repeated, and the next moment 
the ■S’ea-Tlou'er rode in the foam and the spray right 
o\er the keel of the Seal " Get hold of them! “ The 
Sea^Flower tremhled as she scraped over the keel of 
the other boat, but the men on both sides each hauled 
in his man It was like getting big hsh into the boat, 
It was done m half a second, and they were once more 
scudding through waves and blinding spray m the 
darkness 

The first thing Jacob was aware of was that his helm 
was not gone The Sea Flover was as obedient aS 
ever The next thing he saw was that four men had 
been saved from the shipwrecked boat, and he heard 
them cry “O GodI O God!" and then again, 
“ O God! ’• 

But this was not the time to go forward and pity 
them and say “ Poor fellowsl ’’ The steering, the 
wind and the. waves gave him enough to do He only 
shouted to his men '* Are they all ahve? ’’ and as 
usual at sea, the men repeated the headman's words 
“ Are they all alive? “ ** Vest “ said a voice from 

the middle of the boat "Yesl” they all repeated 

They ran before the wind again flying on through 
the darkness mer mountains and Into valleys in a 
whirling tumuli of white shrieking spectres—sailing, 
sailing, they knew not whither 

Towards morning they saw right before them a 
be-tcon light It was on the mainland but how far 
north or how far south Jacob could not tell They were 



flying in towards a rocky coast tliat they did not know 
At any moment they miglit mn upon a rock that stood 
up out of the water or lay hidden below the surface of 
the sea, but nc\erthiless they luid to go on sailing. 

The wind shifted round to the north, and they sailed 
down along tlie coast Tlicy could hear the roar of 
breakers upon the shore side, and e\ery now and then 
n gleam of stormy light showed them mountnins covered 
with snow, and the white surf of waves breaking over 
rocks 

Now, however, the wind had so far fallin lint Jacob 
took It into hts head to sad in the direction he himself 
wished He hid no thought of miking for land, the 
tack was put forward and he set out nt haphazard 
through the darkness across the West Fjord igam 
This time it would be a long way to Lofoten. 

Tlie four shipwrecked men lay in a ball unconsaous 
state in the middle of the boat But surely there should 
have been five? Jacob would hive lo ask about tint 
when the time came It was perhaps a little cold for 
them lying there with the water dashing over them, but 
they would be able lo get warm some other time 
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S UCH tilings happen every )ear in the north of 
Norvvay, and for a day or two afterwards the 
men talk about it, and then they go out on the same 
sea, and begin fishing again 

The shop was full of men, all talking at once Some 
of them had betn on their nay landward when the 
storm broke, and had got in safely, others had been 
brought m by the lifefxiat, but some had only just come 
in after having been out m the storm all night. 

One small, fair man in .a )ellow sou'wester was talla* 
tng louder than all the others, and people were looking 
at him m surprise. Quite by chance he had been on 
shore the day before, and the boat be belonged to had 
gone down wtih all hands on board It was evident 
that it had been so ordained, and that he was not meant 
to be with them that day. Cod’s wn>swrere wonderful I 
It was calm to-day, but cold. Men were standing 
out on the islands watching for boats that had not yet 
come m. The chief inspeaor had sent steamers out 
to look for any that had capsued. A great number of 
boats from fishing stations many miles away had come 
in during the night, and they were now setting sail for 
their own suiions in good weather. 

Later m. the day a steamer h.id come across a strange 
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boat jn the middle of the West Fjord It was a Nord- 
land boat, and her sail was close-reefed although there 
was little wind The steamer hove to, and found that 
the headman at the helm was half dead, and that the 
other three men who were sitting and holding on to 
the thwart were frozen to death Spray had turned to 
ice in their hair and beards and upon their clothes, and 
they were staring straight before them with wide-open, 
glassy eyes 

Peter Suzansa that night had come safely in to Ham- 
maroy, and it was with a heavy heart that he now sailed 
back across the West Fiord lie did not know how 
many men he knew might have been drowned, and he 
could not bear to think of Kiist^ver Myran and bis 
men 

It was evening when he reached the station with its 
harbour lights, and he could see the hut, their Lofoten 
home, and thought how there would be plenty of room 
there now As he tramped up the slippery wharf- 
steps, he saw people near, but did not dare to ask any 
questions The coming in of every boat that day was 
an event, and Peter, too, was soon surrounded by an 
inquisitive crowd, but be spoke to no one, and went 
straight to the hut 

When he opened the door he paused Was he 
dreaming? There were men lying asleep m the faunbsf 

He stared in astonishment, and then turned to the 
men following him. Great GodI ’’ was all he said. 

Dripping clothes were hanging round the stove, and 
sea bwts lay upon the floor In pools of water The 
men came in and stood gazing at the sleepers They 
had themselves been within an ace of going down, and 
they were drenched to the skin and thoroughly worn 
out; but all that was nothing compared with the fact 
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that the crew of the Seal -were lying in their bunka 
asleep. 

They did not count them, and in a little while Peter 
told one of his men to make haste and change, and then 
make some hot food ready It was hardly likely 
that they had had anything to eat, those men in the 
bunks. 

While they v.ere busy taking off their clothes and 
emptying the water out of iheir sea-boots on to the floor, 
Knstiver woke, and raising himself on his elbow, 
rubbed his ejes. Perhaps he was confused with some 
dream, but then he caught sight of Peter, who the 
night before bad sailed past and Wt him clinging to 
his wrecked boat, and for a brief moment the two 
headmen looked at one another. 

Then Kristiver yawned and passed bis band across 
his forehead. 

" Ha%eyou got back?” he asked in a matter-of-fact 
tone of ^Qlce 

It was a little while before Peter answered 

’* Yes,” he said. ” And >ou—youSe got back too, 
I see.” 

” We came in a while ago,” said Kristhver, 
nibbing his eyes. 

Peter busied himself with changing into dry clothes, 
lie dared not ask how the others had been s.i%ed. 

Suddenly Knstiver swung his feet o%er the edge of 
the bunk, and when be had found his wooden shoes, 
clamped oier to the stoae, and taking down a home- 
spun coat from a peg, polled a big pocket-book out of 
an inside pocket. 

” Bet lou an) thing my money’s all gone io papi ” 
he said 

Money 1 

8 
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" Yes, I expect it is ” 

The hands of all involuntarily sought their preast- 
pocket It IS wonderful how dry a leather pocke^ book 
can keep inSfde, when it is tied up with a good strong 
cord, but It was another matter with the men oi the 
5eal, who had had the waves washing right over them 
last night 

Kristiver went to the table and lighted the lamP 
was customary for the headman to keep the earnii'S* 
the whole boat until the fishing ended There 'I'Cte 
thousands of kroner this time and now perhaps 
notes were alt ruined 

Beads of perspiration stood on his forehead aitd his 
fingers trembled as he unfastened the wet book The 
others sat looking on, but felt it was best not to speak 
to him 

Inside too the book was black with the wet And 
there were the notesl They had been red and blue# 
now they were all stuck together <n a sodden marS 
‘ Oh 1 ' murmured the others 

A headman does not generally exhibit his pockel 
book, and even when two crews occupy the same hut 
the one does not know exactly what the other has made, 
and KristAvcf now frowned because the others sat look 
mg on 

‘ Try and dry them first! '* said Peter Suran^a 
But Knstdver did not hear him and begin separating 
the notes It was almost like saving lives SoiJte of 
them tore, and it hurt him as much as if his own fi^h 
were being torn This money was what he and his 
men had to live on and keep their homes together with 
It IS one thing to lose nets and boat and to know that 
banks and tradesmen demand payment all the sortie, 
if the bank notes are lutned, l.is home wtU be sold 
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by auction, and he and bis wiH no longer have a roof 
over their heads. 

The table began to be co%efed with little piles of 
sodden paper. "We must dry theml " said Peter 
Suzansa, wading barefooted to the stove which he 
replenished, and removing the clothes " The clothes 
can dry another time," he said, " but the money’s the 
first thing to be thought of now." And he began to 
fasten up lines of string round the stove to hang the 
notes upon. 

Kristiver sat staring at these scraps of paper. His 
hand lay upon the table, and he felt inclined to sweep 
them all together and throw them away 

"Come on I " said Peter, and the others began to 
help The notes were carefully hung upon the lines, 
either singly or sticking together, and looked like tiny 
dolls’ clothes hung out to dry 

Kristkver stood looking on, and suddenly broke into 
a strange laugh and began to talk about there being 
many kinds of drying. There was hay-drymg and 
clothes-drymg and sheep-drying, but now there was 
money-drying. 

He hung over them, watching them carefully, putting 
more wood in the stove and turning the wetter side of 
the notes towards the heat, his face screwed up all the 
time from sheer anxiety, just as if he were tending little 
children. 

The notes became dry He bad saved them. They 
crackled when he folded them, but that did not 
make them any less serviceable for the payment of 
debts 

When supper was ready, the sleepers were roused, 
but when all were seated round the table, it struck Peter 
Suzansa that one of their company was missing He 
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looked at the others, but could not bring himself to ask 
The crew of the Seal looked as if they had a cominoiv 
misfortune, and Krist&xer scarcely lifted his eyes from 
his plate 

They all ate plenltluUy of the fresh fish, their One 
thought being to go to bed and sleep It was Only 
when they had almost finished that one of Peter’s men 
exclaimed “ But but whats become of Kaneles 
Gomon? ” 

Everyone looked up but no one spoke At last 
Knstiier answered Kaneles, yes,' he said “ He 
he didn t come back with us—no ” 

There was silence m the hut The men looked at 
one another, but not a word was spoken No one 
asked anything more, and no one cared to rise 

The meal was over, and all heads were bowed and 
hands folded under the table In a general way few 
ever thought of saying grace, but now they sat for some 
time thus looking down 

Kaneles Gomon f That merry fellow 1 Could he be 
lying in the West Fjord now? 

When at last they raised their heads they still sat 
looking straight before them At last Henry Rabbcn 
spoke “ It won t be easy for his father,” he said, 
and there was a low murmur of sympathy from the 
others 

The sery next day the fishing fleet sailed out to the 
banks again, but here and there a mnn was left stand 
ing on the shore looking at the others os they sailed 
away, but with no longer a boat of his own 

KristAier was one of these, and he and his men 
wandered about (he islands in their Sunday clothes, 
with nothing m the world to do They might as well 
make up their minds to take die steamer south and go 
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home; there was no use m putting it off, for there was 
nothing more for them to do here this year 
There were stiH some boats that had not returned 
after the storm, and men TCre standing about, gazing 
out to sea on the look-out for them 
In the afternoon Knst&ver decided to row over to his 
friend Edwin Hansen from Varanger When anything 
troubled him, it always did him good to have a walk 
and a chat with the merry Nordlander On his way, 
however, he heard news that affected him deeply. 
Edwin Hansen, with boat and crew, had gone down in 
the storm His boat had been seen to fill and sink 
For the rest of the day KrisUiver walked about by 
himself, and in the hut in the evening he did not utter 
a word He seemed to see Edwin's red, beardless face 
and beautiful smile, and to hear liim talking of the 
three families he had to keep “ It’s strange about a 
brother,” he had said “It’s easier for the one that’s 
alive to look after the widow than for the one that's 
dead '' And ” some of the children have to sleep under 
the kitchen dresser, but except for that it's all plain 
sailing ” 

It was the greatest sorrow Kristkver had ever had 
He began to wander about the islands as if in search 
of his friend He rowed across to other islands and 
talked to people and tried to |oke, but it was all non¬ 
sense He went out on to jutting points of land so as 
to be alone, and would sit chewing a quid and gazing 
at the sea and the gulls 

And now he began to feel Kaneles haunting him, 
and saying "You let go of me, Knstiverl You 
were the headman, but at the last moment you saved 
yourself and let go of me ’* 

Edwin Hansen would have said ” Yes, but Krist* 
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said Peter Suzansa It eased his mmd, too, for he had 
feJt as if he could not look K/istikver in the face He 
had not yet brought himself to the point of asking who 
his rescuer had been, but he knew from other sources 
that it tvas Jacob Dammitall with the hmp was not 
the man, however, to go about boasting of what he had 
done 

It was an easy matter for Knstiver to prove that the 
boat that had been found was his, and before long he 
was standing looking at the Seal as she lay there, bare 
of all rigging and white with frost and frozen spray 
It was like meeting again with an old friend 

A few days later he went to the shop and bought a 
mast and a sad, ropes and nets His pocket book 
became thinner The notes crackled when he unfolded 
them and paid with them, but the man behind the 
counter found them quite satisfactory 

When Kfistkver raised the new mast in the Seal, 
be placed it four inches farther aft than it had been 
before, and put a block of wood between it and the 
knee-piece, for at the moment the boat capsized, the 
convicCfOn had shot tike lightning through his mind 
that It was there the fault lay The want of unity 
between the rigging and Ihe boat arose from the fact 
that the mast was too far forward This was why the 
Seal was capricious, this was why she had capsized 
three times before, but now he would show that as he 
had up to the present been able to make her go, so he 
would be able to make her stand up 
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been such a fine fellow and had done the work of 
seven, but old age, old age! He scratched his ear 
doubtfully and said N nOj he he,” he was surely too 
old for that 

” Oh nol ” said Knslivcr, still persisting ‘‘No, if 
I can get you as you are, we five 11 be as good as six, 
or seven for that matter ” 

It does old people good to hear younger men boast* 
ing The old man gave m He had no sea going 
clothes, but there were Elezeus Hylla s sea boots and 
oilskins that he could have The stood out to 
sea again, and the old man was once more on board a 
Lofoten boat 

Oh, but he was a man who knew how things should 
be done in the fore part of the boat, where he was 
stationedl The very first day he was cuffing Arnt 
Awsan because he was such a clumsy fellow They 
sailed out with a fair breeze and the North Sea rocking 
under them, and once more saw the countless boats at 
their peaceful occupation, and the clouds of birds m the 
air. The old man looked about him and could not help 
laughing Ha, ha I He had been out like this before 
nowl On the way back they had to row against the 
wind, and he and Lars chanced to sit together on the 
same thwart with each his oar 

The seaman of seventy vranted to compete with the 
boy of sixteen, and they both pulled hard, neither of 
them wishing to be thought the weaker How the old 
man rowedi You most buck up, boyl" he said, 
‘‘and see who’s the strongest Pull awayl Rowing’s 
real medicine There’s scarcely an illness but what 
you can row yourself well of again ” 

The very first evening he got Lars to put together 
a letter to his old woman down south All he wanted 
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to say >\as that he had gone to sea again. Tliat would 
give the nomen*foIk something to calk about I 

About the middle of April the fishing began to dr.iw 
to an end, and one day when they were out on the banics 
tilth the sun shining and a light breeze rufiling the sur< 
face of the ivalvr, SLVcral heads were raided to watch a 
flock of black birds flying westwards ” Tlie cormor* 
ant's moving] " the men said to one another with a 
laugh. It was a sign, (or when the birds departed 
(or Vxroy and (tost the fishing was ending here and 
beginning out west 

Another bright sunny day when a wind was blowing 
that would be splendid for anyone going south, n boot 
that had come out laier than the others brought the news 
that sev'erai southerners oi the station were making 
ready to start. Tlicy had put liie cabin in, nnd some 
had the high rigging up in re.adinevs for the voyage 
home 

■\Vhile (he nets were being drawn, keeneone shouted t 
*' ^Vhy, there are some brown cormorants on the 

There was a pause In the work while all ejes gared 
across the w-aler at five or six Noidland boats that were 
sailing over the West Fjord before a freali breeze. 
They must be men from Helgeland, and row they were 
going. 

The first birds of passage Ixad tivn and flown south. 
A peculiar restlessness spread from boat to boat on the 
banks; the men puUrd and tugged at the nets, their 
one des re being to gn ashore and follow their crample 
The fishing was over for this year, and Ihej* wanted to 
go home 

Suddenly a Suds boat with a topsail was seen 
coning on alone after the «hcrs over the West Fjord. 
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“ Who can that be?** asked one and another 
wonderingly. 

“ Damn it all, if it isn’t Andreas Ekral ” cried 
Jacob. “ Upon my word, he’s stolen a march upon us 
this year tool ” 

The southerners gaied for a few moments at this 
comrade-boat that ^\as again playing them this trick. 
Oh, that Andreas I That Andreas I 

After this no time was lost. The nets were dragged 
m, the oars shipped, and a race began between 
hundreds of boats all wanting to reach land and be the 
first to start for home 

Old Elias Plata uas one who pulled bard, and if he 
had any illnesses, he would certainly have rowed him¬ 
self into health again now 

It was a busy night, (or there was much to settle and 
do, but by the morning most of the boats were ready, 
the cabin ready in the stern and the high rigging up. 
“ Good-byel Good-byet ” Nordlanders and south¬ 
erners waxed their sou’westers to one another and 
hastened out to sea. 

Silence had descended upon the islands, there were 
no boats m the harbour and no sounds arose from the 
wharves The gulls had made their entry, however, 
and soared aboxe the islands on white, sun-flecked 
wings, to swoop down upon the shining water and 
dive for refuse- The huts, about which the fishermen 
had so lately thronged, were now deserted, and their 
windows, grey with salt spray, looked out from empty 
rooms whose occupants had forgotten in their haste to 
wash the floor, where a sooty coffee-kettle and a 
black stexv-pan had been left standing unemptied, and 
would haxe to xxait there for nine months before men 
came to the hut again 




A girl was standing on a point of rock with her 
hands on her hips, gazing after one particular boot 
The wind rudled her hair, and her breathing was 
r]uick and heavy, perfiaps because her dress had become 
so tight 

She saw steamers bustling out, sloops and trading 
\esscts hoisting sail, Lister boats heeling over to lee¬ 
ward and darting ofl—sails, sails, everywhere, and all 
hastening away to far, far distant shores 
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H OW blue ibfc Wtst Fpril can be I How jnemly 
Its waves can ftoUc in the sunshii’c and wind, 


n Its waves can ftoUc in the sunshine and wind, 
bke children playing lea|>-I«^ and shouting with 
dchghtl The air is warm on the cheek, although it is 
only April and the snow is lying sv* feet deep in fjords 
and valleys. 

The fteet ol sails dispersed >n all directions, some 
sailing out through the sounds towards the Vesteraalen 
islands, and others towards tlie nonh.east where they 
tacked in wiihm the belt of islands past Harstad and 
Ibbestfld, and farther north up the endlessly bng ci\yas 
of Fmmark. Those who were going east towangailmg 
mainland or farther south, sailed away befo^^ viking- 
Wind such as ore would like when racing, there was 
boats differed from the others m having ' ^ 
lh« high sqiiare-sail, and al ih. Up ^ ,„whi» 

pennon that 8ultt«<i >n the -alnd. . , ^ jhoiild 
All along the Loteten Wall 

now the 

the plden snnah™, jten K bodies, 

Wkr and smaller the Knst- 

nteh the, sailed ont Th ^ „ „e« 

and Gloppen looked l.k^ „ ,,,, ,.ked 

^ Arm* .1 1,1 wA come out with It at last, and 

.iaTSuX to ■” 
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memory of the poet of the North, and they still scent 
to stagrger along tvilh mourning on board Farther off 
a pointed Lister boat cut through the water, vexed at 
not being in front of the others, and a little to leeward 
a black galleas plunged along with a confusion of grey, 
thfee<ornered sails in her rigging 
The north wind fresheniid, and it became easy to see 
wfhich boats were in iheir element on the sea Wind 
and open sea does for some, but not for all It takes a 
good deal to make the headman of a Stads boat lower 
his top-sail when he is on his way south The boat is 
heavy and steady from having lain so long m the ^vater, 
and there are a good many barrels of liver in the cargo 
the boat can do with plenty of sail 
The headman stood with the warm light redected 
/fom the sea upon his face, swinging the tilfer back 
wards and fonvards above his head He was in a good 
temper to^ay, for he was on a voyage again, on his 
way towards something pleasant that was awaiting him 
far beyond those rosy clouds that he could see on the 
horizon, and he had a good wind The boat, too, was 
something more than a boat She had come sailing 
out from long distant ages, she had once been a viking* 
ship, and even now the headman standing there was 
not a fisherman but a chieftain 
The water foamed about her bow, and rushed In white 
streams along her sides This was what a wind should 
be I There are many ways of sailing, and now the 
men felt that pleasant Ihnil all through their bodies, 
and they looked at one another and laughed Krist- 
i%er's face was beaming The Seal was like a new 
boat She hid her cargo and her mast as she liked 
them She had had to come out with it at last, and 
now she could bear all the sail Knstiver considered he 
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making a wonderful paradise into which to gaze. The 
wind blew stronger, and a seething wall of green water 
and foam rose on each side of the boat Ha, ha I 
They looked at one another again This was something 
like sailing! 

Far down in the south-east, land appeared on the 
horizon, a coast with a long, irregular line of white- 
topped mountains that had a rosy tinge under the clear, 
cloudless sky The Sea-Flower drew in towards the 
Seal, and Jacob shouted that (hey would really be in 
much too early, for the hundred and fifty miles were 
nothing with such a wind What would the others 
say to changing their course and setting it a few miles 
farther south, perhaps to Kunna? It was a pleasure 
sailing m such weather! KrisUver’s answer was a 
good humoured smile, so the Sea Flower set the new 
course and the others followed If this weather con¬ 
tinued, they would do (he seven hundred miles in four 
days 

Dtmmitall-with the-limp was most anxious to get 
home this ye.ir not because there would be anyone 
standing on the beach to welcome him, but because his 
great wealth had shrunk so much during the last week 
or two up at the station Kaneles had taken a good 
lump with him to the bottom of the West Fjord, and 
the station king had taken many large notes from him 
because he had guaranteed for several of those who 
were lost in the storm. What of that? It was not 
exactly amusing to be a king one day and a beggar the 
next, but it was at least a consolation to be on the way 
home Home? Why, certainly he was going home I 
And so he stood at the helm, his weatherbeaten face 
WTcathed in smiles, and every now and then hummed 
to himself • “Oh dear, Manal Ohol ’’ 
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T he snow had thawed early tn the fjord this year. 

In the lowlands the fields were already being 
harrowed, and women might often be seen upon the 
beach, each shading her ev^^ tvith her hand, and looking 
down the fjord for the glimpse of n sail 
N^o one could sec past Blue Hill, however, so the 
children were sent up the rocks, for there they could 
see a long way, right out to the blue sea 
No one had recei\ed any tidings, no one knew any 
thing definite, but it was the time when the Lofoten 
men might bo expected One wife rubbed her nose and 
said that Ola would be home soon, because her nose 
Itched, another said she l>ad had sucli a lifelike drc'icn 
that they s\ere coming, and a third felt it in her bones 
To make sure of being ready m time, they began scrub- 
bing and cleaning the little cottages, chopping up 
jumper twigs with which to strew the floor, and putting 
clean sheets on the beds And it would not be amiss, 
other, to gi>e a hille cleaning to one's self, for perhaps 
it had not been done rpiitc lately. 

Even Andreas Ekra’s wife, Anna Martha, clambered 
down from her loom and said* ** Dimnl " and b^an 
a thorough cleaning She had, it was true, sworn that 
she would make up a bed for Andreas in the cowshed 
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when he came back, because he never sent her a line 
from Lofoten all the winter. But the sun was shining 
so bnghtl}, and the magpie and the starling were 
chattering round the house and building their nests, 
and all that sort of thing is infectious Anna Martha 
bustled about and swore (hat those who had common 
sense should use it « was quite likely that Andreas 
had not been very warm and dry this winter either. 
And when the cottage was ready and the bed made up, 
she went along the beach, like the others, to look down 
the fjord and wrait. 

Up in a little red-painted cottage, pretty Bent Hylla 
was sweeping and scrubbing, and had nc%er been 
busier in her life. Her husband's coffin had come home 
during the winter, and be now lay m the churchyard 
One thing was certain, and that was that he would 
never beat her again, but now when the other wives 
were cleaning and tidying and expecting their 
husbands, she involuntarily began to do the same. 
When the house was clean and tidy both outside and 
in, she washed the children and dressed them in their 
Sunday clothes, and sat down for a few minutes to talk 
to them about their father. 

She could not, of course, be expecting in the way 
that the others were, but nevertheless, when she saw the 
neighbours' children come flying dowm the hill, all 
trying to be first, she knew that they must have seen 
sails far down the fjord, and the next moment she had 
begun to make berseif t$df. She scrubbed heise)! 
thoroughly, and then, standing in the sunshine, let 
down her thick, red gold hair, plaited it, and twisted 
It into a knot low down at the back of her head When 
this was done she put on a clean chemise and a red 
petticoat, and over all a dress of blue home-woven 
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material, and then seated beescK at the v.indow with her 
youngest child on her bp to watch—she too—for 
sails 

Old Ob Oomorii at llie little farm up among^ the 
hills, had become very infirm of Jale Things did not 
always go as they should when one could no longer 
see 'Well enough to be able to work, and he would sit 
all day by the stose, constantly replenishing it, and 
gazing into the flames lie had now quite made up his 
mind that when Kaneles came back from Lofoten he 
would speaV seriously to liim and tell him he must get 
married If he noulj go to the flshenes, he must at 
any rote see that there was a grown up woman in the 
house, and besides it would be a go^ thing if the 
children came while tie, the old tntn, was oble to reck 
the cradle Hock the cradle, yesl He, he I Many 
on etening this winter he had sat gazing into the store, 
humming to himself and sanng, Hush, hush I 

The snow still lay deep up on the hills, but one day 
a starling stood whistling upon the roof This roused 
the old man ‘ \ starlingl ” he •said * Then the 
Lofoten men must be on therr way homel “ He 
groped bis wa) to the door Tlie sun ms shining, nnd 
the eaves were dripping He made his way to the big 
birch-tree (hat stood at the corner of the house, and felt 
that there was sap tn tts bark " Lina I ” he called to 
the girl as she came from the cowshed '' Go nnd see 
if (here are any Lofoten sails on the fjord 1 '* 

“ Very well, father, but , 

“ Now just go at once 1 ’* 

The pale young girl took what she was carrying into 
the house, and then went up the hill Her father bad 
known that Kaneles would not be coming, for the priest 
had been up some lime ago and told them so «s gently 
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as he could, but the old man’s mind ^^as failing, and 
he had forgotten it alreadj Occasionally an uneasy 
feeling would take possession of him, and he rvould 
gaze at her in fear and ask if it were true or only a bad 
dream, for he had dreamed something dreadful about 
Kaneles in the night And then he would dismiss it 
from his thoughts, and feel for his pipe No, he was 
quite determined that Kaneles should marry, and marry 
soon, too 

A day or two later he insisted on going up on to the 
hill where he had stood so many a time when he still 
had his eyesight, and gazed out towards the sea His 
daughter only made him angry by refusing to take him, 
so she led him past the worst snow*dnfts, and found a 
good place on a rocky knoll for him to stand 

The wind blew through hss long white hair and beard 
as he stood He wore a faded red pointed woollen cap 
on his head, and upon his back his braces were crossed 
o\er a thick, knitted woollen vest The weather was 
so warm that he did not need even a waistcoat The 
young girl standing beside him bareheaded, was thin 
and pale from her lonely life with too much work, and 
from sorrow for the brother whom she would never see 
again 

She looked at the fjord far below between lowlands 
and mountains, broad and blue in the north wind and 
the sunshine Far out towards the sea rose bare 
mountains, with the snow upon their long undulating 
ridges looking yellow and red in the sunshine When 
she turned she saw the same fjord in another direction, 
and here it wras gradually merged in a yellowish mist, 
far within which lay the town that she so longed to see 
some day 

Do you see any boats? *’ asked the old man, as he 
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shaded his c\es wiih his hand from lor^ habit and 
looted m the right direction 

Yea—no, it's 1 steamer And then there's a ship, 
but I don't sec nn^ 1 ofotcn boats " 

*‘^EIiI " The old man grew irritable ” TTiey 
can't be far off now I You must look more carefully I ” 
Yes, but you’d better come home with me now, 
father We can come up here another lime *’ 

No, ae II wilt a hitle longer But you'll hase the 
house to tidy up, and I suppose you'se got a clean shirt 
for Kaneles? ” 

Oh )es,hut ' And itie girl turned and moted 
assay a little 

" What arc you cr^ng for, girl? Are you lU?" 

• Oh no. father 1 ' ^ 

She dried her etes well enough for her 10 see the 
Oord again and suddenly began to gate inienth Far 
a sail bid come into sight, a tall, square sad. and 
there was another I One was white, and the other was 
tinned And there came yet another I They \rere 
coming up the fjord with the m fjord wind Still more 
app«r«l, a number all together, and now there was no 
doubt as to their being Lofoten boats She made an 
exclamation 

** Can you see anything? ” 
ies, now They’re coming now] ” 

. really coming? Can you 

see them plainly? ■' ^ b j 

'* Yes, they’re coming now ’* 

“Ife, he! Yes, of course There they cornel " 
And the old man shaded his eyes with lus hand and 
gazed too, but it was only recollections of former days 
f sto^ here many a time when his 

sight had been different from what it was now, and he 
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could see the blue f>ofd and all the bright sails; and 
Kaneles uas on one of those boats It was all a 
memory, but to him it was as clear as daylight- 

" They won't take long now to come up the fjord,” 
he said, “ with such a wind Hurry up and get the 
house made straight, girl I And you must make jour- 
scll tidy; and I expect 1 need a good wash too Come 
along 1 We must hurry” 

The young girl did not dare to oppose him, and she 
frit she could not reroiod biro 0 / nhal be knew ss neJJ 
as she did He was getting old 

So she tidied the house, and then attended to her 
father, who declared he would put on bis Sunday 
clothes. If only he had not taken it into his head that 
he would go down to the shore to meet Kaneles i He 
made her harness the little dun fjord horse that had 
been in the stible all the winter because there liad been 
no one to use it They bad meant to sell it in the 
autumn, but Kaneles had been so fond of it She gate 
m to her father at list, for there would be no harm in 
meeting the other men, and hearing what they had to 
tell about her brother; and besides they would have 
brought Ills clicst with them, and perhaps some clothes. 

The ragged little horse was almost blinded by the 
light when it emerged from the dark stable She 
harnessed ic to the sfedge, howerer, and then, dressed 
m B cloak that had been her mother’s, and with two 
thm yellow plaits hanging down },« hick, dro^e down 
the hills, her father sitting wUh his back to the horse, 
bolding on 

When they reached the lOwLtnds they had to leave 
thesletlgeand borrow n cart. People looked after them 
as they drove olong; they guesied where tlie old man 
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TJie sajn« bright, mild wfaiher continued, and eyes 
■ftere vatchlng (rom more than I'aenty costages along 
the shore wlicn the first boat came round the headland 
Strange to sty Andreas Ckra had not arrived yet, 
but God's nays are wonderful At Folia a vnk\e had 
beaten m his water board, and he had to go ashore and 
{Mtch It up, so everyone understood that it hid been so 
ordained b> Providence, in order that he should not 
arm’c before the others 

Sevxral sails appeared, making straight up the fjord 
lor the districts higher up, but one turned in ll was 
the S*a Ftre, Peter Suransas boat, and as the first 
Lofoten boat came over the baj, it seemed to the people 
standing on the beach that she had come on a visit to 
then all 

The nent was Andreas Ckra on the Sfonn ffird 
People recognised the boat, and said that was Andreas I 
He drew m the sheet snd rounded the headland so 
clos^hauled that the water foamed around him Then 
came another, the Seal, and as she had to go in farthest, 
she made a wider turn, with well filled sails and the 
spray dashing from tier bows And last ot all came one 
with tanned sails, making so sharp a turn that the 
water seethed around her This was the SeaFloteer 
Fverjone was walking or running down from the 
cofligcs, the children living past the old folk hobbling 
along with a stick The bwh round the grey beat 
houses was bltcld with people when the boats turned, 
the sails -were lowered, the grapnel splashed into the 
sea, and the first small boat came rowing m to land 
To a man who had been away for a long time, and 
was now rowing in towards it, the beach was like an old 
friend, the sand was washed by the sea and dried by 
the sun and the wind, and at the top of the slope nearest 
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the grass, lay a line of brown searveed As Kristiver 
stepped out on to the sand, he was met by his old 
mother. It was not the first time she had welcomed 
her son home, but each lime it was as if he came as a 
gift from God and from the sea The weather beaten 
man would have shaken hands with her, but a child 
was already hanging on to each of his hands and he 
walked up the beach with them He bad seen Mkrya 
with the youngest child on her arm up by the boat¬ 
house, and supposed she did not want to push herself 
forward, but she was the principal person for him 
to-da} She was looking at him with frightened eyes, 
he had come back to her once more, but what was the 
good of that if he was going away again nert winter? 
This was only like a visit 

Kriscliver s face was all smiles So much had 
happened since they had parted, and he would have 
liked to put his arms round her and tell her that it was 
splendid of her to manage everything so w>eU while he 
was away, but (here were so many people about 
“Good-day!" was all he said, adding “You%e 
come down with all the family? “ 

“ Yes Good-day I “ she replied with a smile 
“ Welcome home! ’’ 

“ Thank you I ” he said, and tried to take the baby’s 
tiny hand in his How big and rough his hand looked 
beside the little white baby-handi " I believe you’re 
afraid of your own father! ” Kristdver said " Have you 
forgotten me? Yes, he really hast " And he laughed 
as the child screamed and clung to its mother’s neck 

Lars had to go back with the boat to fetch the others 
He had imagined that he would be the centre of this 
home<oming, and after all he was nothing it was 
father, nothing but father all the time And as to Oluf, 
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why he had come and pretended that they two were 
equals I Bui the boy would have to understand lhat in 
the future he must gi\e way in eicrything to his elder 
brother, who was a Lofoten man 

Henry Rabben's tall, pretty wife wore a black dress 
and a bright-coloured kcrchtcf on her head, and when 
Henry came towards her, he was overcome w ith sh) ness 
at the sight of her beaut> Gurina Ansan had brought 
a can of cofTec for Arni, and she at once took him behind 
the boat house so that he could have something hot to 
dunk There was no embrace, no shaking of hands; 
the two simply stood looking at one another from a little 
distance, and then smiled and tried to say something 
commonplace “ You re out m this fine weather, are 
}ou? " he said, and she replied b\ ^ying “ Ves, and 
you’re sailing? “ Perhaps iheir breath came a hide 
more quickly than usual, and there was a peculiar 
brightness in their faces.a whole winter hnd passed ond 
they had gone through experiences of one kind and 
another, both she who had b»n left at home and he 
who had been away. 

There was an old, toothless woman waiting, too, the 
wife of Llias Plata, whom Kttstiser had taken on for 
the last of their time up north The bow legged old 
man of seventy wanted lo show ofT to his old woman, 
and trudged about the beach in Llezeus Hylla’s sea- 
boots, and found all manner of things to see to Surely 
the old woman did not suppose that he had time to 
stand shaking hands and spying “ Good-day ” and 
“ Welcome home "I He was a Lofoten man again, 
and had to look after everything 

While the people were still standing about, two 
children came running down a path, followed by a 
W'oman who called to them to come back and go home 
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The diildren, however, were determined to go down to 
the beach like all the others, and now people saw that 
they were Elezeus Hylla’s children, a boy and a little 
girl of five or six 

They were down before their mother could catch 
them, and Dent herself, almost without knowing how 
she came there, found herscU in the midst of the throng 

“ Anna 1 Peter 1 Come with me now 1 ” she called 
in despair 

A silence fell upon those standing near her, and they 
all looked at the children Bent raised her head, and 
her glance passed from one to another until it nested 
upon the headman, as if there was something she wanted 
to ask him about 

People forgot what they were doing to look at this 
pretty young woman with the golden hair, end when 
the little girl asked Where’s father? ” a thrill passed 
through them At last the old i\oman from Myran 
went up to her and said “ Poor little thing I Your 
father’ll be coming soon,” and Iheir mother, holding a 
child by the hand on each side cf her, began to retrace 
her steps 

On seeing this, KnstAver followed her, and when she 
turned he held out his hand A solemn silence fell on 
all around, and they heard him say ” Well, well, 
Bent, things’!! all come right, you’ll see ” 

The tears came into her eyes, but she only asked if 
they had Elezeus’ provjsion-chest with them, and Lars, 
v^ho then came up, promised to wheel it out to her some 
time that evening 

As she went slowly up the path with the two children, 
many a gaze followed her, but she did not look back 

Busy youngsters were occupied in carrying things up 
from the boat. It tvas no easy matter to drag along 
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to Kristiver again Yes, what's become of Kaneles? 
Hasn’t he come ashore yet? ” 

He waited for a little while and then went on again 
“ He surely hasn't got hold of a woman already, has 
he? He, he, he! But they’re always running after 
that boy But what’s he like at sea? He’s a good 
seaman, isn’t he? " 

One or two women sighed and slipped away, and 
gradually the sight of this old man with the red- 
rimmed, half blind eyes, standing and asking after his 
son, made them all silent and an\ious to slink away 
“ Kaneles, yes,” said Knstiver at length, looking 
down at the sand , but he bit his hp and got no farther 
“ Aren't jou here then, boy?" The old man 
became impatient, and began looking round him and 
calling " Kaneles I " Then turning in the direction in 
which he supposed the boat lay, he called more loudly 
" Kaneles! Are you still on board? ’’ 

There was no answer, but then KristAver’s mother 
went up to the old man “ Poor Olal " she said 
" Have )ou forgotten what the priest came and told 
you? " 

The old man passed his hand over his eyes " The 
priest!” he said “The priest I Yes—^yes, I seem to 

have dreamt something about- Is it true that— 

that Kanefes—was drowned? You’re the headman 
Ktistkver You must know all about it What’s 
become of Kaneles? ” 

'• Father!’’ cried the young girl once more 
'* Father, come here! “ 

“ Yes, Kaneles was drowned 1 “ said Knstdver sadly 
“ We thought you knew about it ’’ 

The old man tried to arflect his thoughts, and to see 
from the faces of those he was speaking to, what this 




rnllv mfant He nibbed hU ev« and sfrore to rou'c 
recollection and blurred memoriM of a bad dream 
returned Hut va* »i anytJurjj more than o dream 
aljout Kanele%? Wats ii teat it true? 

“ Weir, well 1 be said at last, looliinc up and hold¬ 
ing on Ills hat as H he aeie in a wind “ Welt, wcUl 
to dial's how U IS I ** 

It was the grestett effort Krislitcr could cter 
remember having to make when lie took the old man’s 
hand, and said at he pressed it ’ It was God’s will, 
Ola And if iheres an}ihing we can help }(ni with 
now, yon can rely upon us ' 

"He hel That s how h is then I Well, well I ” 
And he turned to his daughter again ' Liiu, we may 
as well go back Kaneles won i be coming wvlh us ” 

The few people now remaining separated and went 
to their respectite coieages Ktisdter walked witii 
hcat 7 stept and yet—and yet that cottage was his 
home 

The young girl and her old father droteaway through 
the lowland district They bad Kaneles’ chest with 
them, and a bundle of clothes upon which the old man 
sat, with his back to the horse holding on with both 
hands He had already forgotten what had taken place 
down on the beach, and trcolleciions from pretious 
years were all that remainctl in his mind E\cry now 
and then as they went up a hill he would say ' Aren t 
we soon on the flat, Lina, so that Kaneles can 
get up? " 

Farther on they had to exchange the cart for the 
sledge again, and they then drove on up the hills m 
the blue twilight The oM man chattered all the time 
about Kaneles " 111 say It to him this very evening," 
he said ‘'lie must get married now while I’m still 
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able to look after the children a little Oh yes I I can 
still see well enough to rock a cradle ” 

The little horse uas pulling sturdily up the hills, 
and the young girl sitting b^ind it in her mother’s 
cloak, holding the reins, was thinking what good 
friends Dunnie and Kaneles had been, and that she 
would give the horse an extra good feed when they 
reached home 

The wide, blue fjord sank lower and lower as they 
climbed, and the white ridges of the West Mountains 
grew rosy red in the glow of the sunset On the waters 
of the bay, not far from land, lay the stately Lofoten 
boats with their white sheer strake, high rigging and 
red pennon They had returned from a long voyage, 
and now lay there peacefully, as if after a battle» 

There was still a man on board the Sea Flovser, and 
It was the headman himself Jacob He was rummag 
mg about in the cabin, making himself tidy He 
washed his face in a bucket of sea water, and dried it 
on an old blouse, and then combed his thick hair and 
beard with his fingers The shaggy sea bear was 
making himself spruce, and to-morrow, perhaps, he 
would go the length of shaving hts upper lip 
The kettle was sputtering on the little stove, and he 
meant, when he had had a good meal of salt pork, bread 
and sausage, to make himself a “ coffee-doctor ” and 
smoke a pipe of shag Things of this sort never taste 
so well as when you have just come home 
To-morrow he would go to bed and sleep for a week, 
and then he would go to town and sell his cod liver 
and go on the spree It he got away from that with 
a whole skin, he would sad back again, beach the 
Sea^Flowtr, and clean and paint her so that she would 
look like a bride, aftet which he would creep into the 

V 
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obm to until the follominfr v,lien he couW 

•set out on a new Lofoten %o>ai:e Tl»at w-is hu life 

llofRC? Well, he had waited li« hardest all tho'e 
miles, and then there s»a» not a soul to meet him on the 
beoch and bid him acicomef Perhaps not, but home 
is & strange thing The men ttiai had gone to thetf 
cottsges to wtte and children uould be nashed by 
women's hands and hsee good food and a soft bed 
That was the waj (hc> liked to have things 

Hut Jacob was no worse off in his way than they. 
When his meal was finished he went out and sat on a 
thwart wiih his pipe and his ” coffecvdocfor," iookirg 
landwards It was so beautiful in the bay now The 
blackcock w-as courting in the woods, the moon was 
scattering stiver gleams upon the wnter. and the 
lights in the cottage windows blinked nt him Tliere 
waj a headland on earti side of (he ba), and they luid 
been his friends eser since he was a b«), nnd now he 
could Sit here and took at them once mote *' Uomel " 
the two headlands say to him “ Welcome home, 
Jacob I ” 

When the snow Is meliing on the lulls, a brook 
generally begins to run up In the glen Tliere it is I 
He can hear (he same melding that he has so often 
heard before ‘ Home I ** it sa)s Later, when tt is 
quite dark with only the moon shining, the waves too 
begin to croon and sing upon the beach “ Homel ” 
they say, and make a little song about it, and he sits 
and listens to it 

Yes, It IS wonderful bow cvcrjnhmg seems to know 
that this evening Jacob has come home at last J 
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O NC winter, not long after, Lars was reading hard 
for his ctaminations at the Teachers' College. 
It was as though he were tr)ing, with work, to escape 
from thoughts that troubled him a little Oluf was 
now with his father m Lofoten, while he himself sat 
here, warm and comfortable ilis father and Henry 
Rabben had guaranteed for him at the bank, so that 
he could come to the college He accepted help from 
the fishermen, and went hts own way, and his only 
comfort was that he would be their spokesman tvhen 
once he had come so far 

He had had a Lofoten tetter from Olut that day. 
Stormy weather, bad fishing Oluf had made up his 
mind to lea>e the sea and go to America m the spring. 

“And father 1” thought Lars His father would 
be too proud to oppose Oluf. He would even help him 
with money for his passage to America, but what would 
his own secret feeling be about it? 

“ Mother draws us to land, one after the other." 

He sat With his book before him, thinking over this 
strange conflict between bis father and hts mother, llis 
father could b« so strong and authoritative, but he 
always Jet her get the victory, and the pale, fnghtened* 
looking woman, who was half beside herself every 
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wintcTi and >ci managed evcfjthing and %^Ofked so 
well, took from him one son afler another, although 
she knew how truch he needed them And he—^whv, 
hss face alna)s brigluened when he spoke to her, and 
he thought her perfect 

Lars bent o%cr his book and began reading ogam 
He must get rid of these thoughts about his father. 

The following winter KtislAver sailed to Lofoten with 
no son on board Oluf was m America, and Tosten 
W 1 S not old enough 

No one ever imagined that this strong man with the 
cosy walk and hnght nature, went through dark hours 
in which he would have liked to hide himself from 
everyone This was especially on their way north, 
the last night at Grotoy tMrfore crossing ihe West Fjord, 
when he could not sleep It Wras not that, like any of 
the others, he might lO'morrow have to sund in the 
presence of God There was something worse than 
that for him Kanrlcs Gomon might appear to him 
“ You let go of me, but you sated yourself I •' 

If he Could only find out without doubt whether it 
had been humanly possibfe for him to hold Kaneles 
a minute longer, for if it had been he would probably 
be alive now And to-morrow he ha3 to cross the West 
Fjord 

Some men Jbougt« he sailed more madly than before, 
they said he sailed like an idiot But it was just that 
in stormy weather he saw Kaneles, and he reasoned 
that if he were guilty he would not escape m any case 
He sailed madly, but he sailed hke a man 

Lars became a teacher in an inland parish, far from 
the sea He w’as restless and excitable, and had a 
thousand irons in the fire—now a lecture, now young 
people’s clubs, and now hbiaries Like his mother, he 
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could never sit still, but the fact was that he was not 
happy so far from the sea He often caught himself 
longing for a wild sail o\er foaming billows, especially 
if his father stood at the helm like a sea god 

This had to be got rid of by reading It was a new 
way of rowing He wanted to advance—fresh examrna- 
tions, higher up He had some experience of what it 
was to keep on rowing if there were some place you 
wanted to reach 

A letter came from his mother in a small unformed 
hand, to say that his father had died m Lofoten He 
had long gone with a sore upon his thigh to which he 
paid no heed, and one day it grew very bad, and be 
had died in hospital 

Lars went home, and tor the Hrst time for many 
years saw the little house<i buried in snow His father, 
like Elezeus Hylla, had come south in his coffin He 
was lying in the barn, and Lars and his mother had 
gone up there together m the cold, and lifted the lid 
off 

Kristhver lay in a white shut, with his hands 
folded upon his breast His fair liair was still curly, 
but his short beard had begun to turn grey Lars, 
with the knoiiledge acquired by study, was now able 
to appreciate the masculine beauty of this head His 
brow had become lined, perhaps from sorrows that his 
sons may have occasioned him, but now he looked 
happy again, as if he could see Mirya, even though 
his eyes were closed But to Lars those closed eyes 
seemed to say " Have you become a gentleman now, 
Lars? ” 

Tosten, the third son, tras then seventeen and had 
already been out two winters with his father, and this 
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iprtng hr stood on tl»« Itc^dnun's thwart and uilcd tht^ 
5fo> home from L/jfoi«f». 

Hjs moihrr drew httn to the Und tco, ho^ese/* 
Tliat «mp sprift}* they »ot<l (he basis and fishtnp-gcar, 
and the Klyran buddings, and esme her great 
day. She mo%-ed inland 

Krtstlaef’s mother hsd died some year* before, and 
MUrya had only her four children with her when at 
Usi she turned her back on the sea. 

She led the bell^ow hencU. while Te»Men sal on 
the iOp of tire lumiwre^load and dro*e. and (he other 
children kept the sheep together At last they were 
turntng their backs on tlie sea t 

hihrya walked ejuickly She nner noticed that the 
others often turned and looked back. 

Ttiere was a smell of spring by the sea, a smell of 
wet sand, of seaweed, of fidi, but when they had 
fussed Lindcgaatd the air tield a (nagtance of t«rage> 
of fields, of flowers Then they cairic to the valley 
With Its wooded sides and rushing ri\er, where the sun 
shone and the air was heavy wiih the fragrance of 
bird^cherry and pine. Oh. what a day I ^iountaIns 
stood shelceringly on the north and west, the wild 
winter storms could not reach this, the esll years were 
past. 

** Are you crying, mother? ** asked the youngest 
boy. 

" Oh, I con easily laugh,” she answered, drying her 
eyes and laughing 

The cow she was leading was old It was '* Russia *’ 
with her white head and fine horns tipped wuh brass 
buttons fchc was fifteen years old, but Mirya hid 
never been willing to part with her. She walked 
slowly, but a htile nay up the valley she raised her 
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head and began to snu(f the air, recalling the summer 
pasture up here where she had grazed so manj summers, 
and she quickened her pace as well as she could 

At last they came to the little farm, consisting of two 
grey buildings, dwelling house and cowshed, on a patch 
of cultivated ground on a hillside It was not lar from 
Mhrya s old home, and she felt at home here, at last 
“But its so dark here,” whimpered Jonetta, when 
they came into the house 

“ Little sillyl ' said her mother 
Later on the youngest boy said plaintively “ Isn’t 
there any sea here, mother? ' 

And so their life in the new place began For 
M4rya the days passed happily There was no wind, 
no anxiety, no waves breaking and keeping her awake 
She folded her hands m the evening when she went 
to bed At last she had found Cod again 
When winter came, however, Tosien went about 
moodily He was thinking how he might now have 
been headman on the Seaf Ht had to work as a 
day-labourer at farms in order to earn a little money, 
but he was not a genius m fanning He was always 
m a dreamy condition, longing for the open sea and a 
regular storm, and be looked at bis mother with angry 
eyes, because she had persuaded him to leave the sea 
They could cultivate their land, his mother said 
Very well, but where was the money to do it with? 
He could not understand that there was money to be 
earned by digging m the earth, money was to be made 
by a good fishing season, something good that comes 
suddenly, like a lottery. That was what his father 
thought that was how it was on the sea 
In the winter evenings the children would sit round 
the stove and want to hear about their father, but their 
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mother dre'v b;\ck, as it ^cre, into the darkness and 
Mould not ansMer them It w^s Tosten who told them 
about h»m, and M\rya could see how their eyes were 
fixed upon him, and with what aiidity they took in all 
that he told them ralherl The seal Lofoten! 
Tell us morel ” The youngest boy played with a 
Mooden shoe on the floor, the shoe being the and 
the floor the "West Tjord 

Mirya sighed KrtsiAxcr was dead, but now it was 
his turn to draw the children towards him Would he 
eier be able to drag them from her and out to sea 
again? 

She was determined that ibis should not be, and 
began to do all she could to entice them to her She 
tried to make the house look nice, and toiled herself 
to save them from working as far as she could If only 
she could teach ihem to be as happy here as she herself 
was 

She would not confess, however, that she often Uy 
awake at night listening vaguely for something Was 
she beginning to miss the sound of the waves, the Mind, 
the anxiety? Had she been as good to KnsUser as 
she should have been ? Had she done wrong in selling 
Myran and (he boats, and all he had toiled for? Had 
she made the children homeless? The nights were long 

Towards the end of the summer she made a pretext 
for going dOM n to ihe old home, which was now 
occupied by new people As she stood looking out 
over the smooth, sunlit water, she wondered that she 
had never before seen how beautiful it was, nor under¬ 
stood how bright it made its surroundings and that the 
waves are not always foaming angrily, but can also 
sing a crooning song, like the singing of a little child 
She gazed and wondered, and as she went up through 
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the valley again, she felt as if she had been to see 
Kristiver 

She often afterwards lay listening for the sound of 
the naves, and at last seemed to hear it distinctly, 
until it became a habit with her to conjure it up every 
evening when she folded her hands, and it became a 
song, a hymn that she and KristAver sang together 
" Forgive me, Kristhverl ’’ 

She went down to the sea once more as a little 
pilgrimage to him, but she dared not take the jounger 
children with her. 

The following winter Tosten went to the town to earn 
a little money, but there he was even more diuatisfied 
than before, and at last went as a hal[>share man to 
Lofoten. Mlir>a only heard of it after he got there 
He might have been headman on the Seal, and he 
was only a half share man, and he did not think kindly 
of his mother In (he spring he wrote to her saying 
that the fishing had been bad, and that if he was to make 
any money to work the farm with, he must do some¬ 
thing worth doing, so he was going to America 
He did not even come home first, perhaps he did 
not think It was a home any longer. 

Perhaps not, thought M&rya, and her back became 
more bent. They were hard times for those left on the 
little farm, and at night M&rya would sometimes listen 
for the sound of the waves and pray, with folded hands: 
” Forgive me, for Christ's sake! •’ 
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A WCLL-DRCSSCD man came ashore from the 
sieamcr He »ns cutting on for forty, had fair, 
curly hair, and a short, reddish beard and moustache, 
and nelUtnarlced features It «as Lars Myran, now the 
head^masler of a school He talked a little «-ay along 
the water’s edge, stopping etery now and then to look 
about him 

He breathed (he familiar atmosphere of sea>nsier, 
seaweed and tar The fishermen’s cottages were still 
standing round the bay, but most of them were now 
painted either red or white A new generation had 
come to them, and times were quite changed 
There was not a sail to be seen on the fjord There 
were steamers, and the *' doonk>doonL ” of motor-boats 
could be heard The grey boat houses were still stand- 
mg, but no Lofoten boats protruded from them, and no 
sailing-vessels were anchored near the shore The day 
of sailmg-boats is gone by, the Lofoten voyage of 
hundreds of miles is a thing of the past The men who 
sailed them are dead or aged, and the boats are broken 
up The modern motor fisherman is an industrial work¬ 
man on the sea, who smokes agareties and is a member 
of a trades union. 

Lars Myran sighed. And yet the neighbourhood was 

3>4 
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the same, the f]ord was the same, the West Mountains 
stood as they always did with their snowy ridges It 
was only the people that were difterent Ah yesi 
It IS a strange thing to make a pilgrimage to one s 
childhood It IS not easy to find it again His home 
was once in one of those cottages, and now strangers 
live there, and his mother, who moved op into the 
valley, was left there all alone one day, for the children 
went away one after another They never seemed to be 
able to settle there, though it was a nice little farm, and 
now she was dead and the children scattered all over 
the world Time passes I 

Lars wandered on past the cottages He was carry¬ 
ing a bag, but he knew of no place where he could obtain 
a Right’s lodging What did it matter? Once he had 
been at home everywhere 

" Good-day I " he said, stopping at a cottage where 
a woman was washing clothes It was Ellen—Ellen 
Koya, as she was once called 
" Good>dayl ” she said, looking at him curiously 
” Do you remember me, Ellen? ” 

“ No 1 " She stared at lum Was it likely she would 
know a town man like this? 

“ Don’t jou know that we tivo are man and wife? 
We Here once married in a barn ** 

“ Nol Well, I neverl ” she exclaimed, slapping her 
thigh and breaking into a laugh " Is it really you, 
Lars? Oh, I beg j-our pardon? I oughtn’t to be so 
familiar.” 

She was still pretty, although she was a worn MOman 
With five children Her husband had once been a 
fisherman, but was now working m a factory in town 
That was how it had gone with so many. 

They chatted together for a little while, and then he 
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went on, his mind filled with memories of former times 
To make progress in one direaion ts to give things up 
in another. Such is life, and there is no help for it. 

At one of the boat houses he suddenly sloppy. What 
was that? A long boat, turned keel upwards, burnt by 
the sun, and weather-worn It was a Lofoten boat 
Lars walked round it, and found a name on the bow, a 
few letters of which were just legible The name was 
Sra.-FlotoeT 

He stood still, with hps compressed He remem¬ 
bered Jacob, Dammitall-with*thc*limp he liad good 
reason for remembering him And there lay the boat I 
He stood looking at it for a long time before he 
went on 

He met various acquaintances with whom he chatted, 
and then caught sight of a very old man raking hay on 
a piece of ground below one of the cottages His grey 
hair and beard were thick, and—was it possible?—he 
limped I Lars stopped again and, after looking intently 
at the old man, shouted •• Goo^ay, Jacob 1 ” 

The old man looked up from his work and said 
“ Good*day I " and then went on raking He was 
wearing a red, pointed cap, and his sunken eyes were 
bloodshot 

" 'You’re haymaking, are jou?” said Lars 
“ That’s so,” said Ihe old man '* And who may 
you be? " 

” Don't you know me either, Jacob? ’’ 

“ Nol ” He looked Ihe stranger up and down 
“ Well, if you hadn't saved me in a storm one night, 
1 shouldn't be standing here now ’* 

” Is that so? ” The old man laughed and con¬ 
sidered, he had saved so many But when Lars 
told him who he was, he looked at him again, shading 
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It up, and the heavy sloop began to rise and fall 
upon the grey water 

The brothers looked at one another and smiled They 
were free I They had come on an errand to the fishing- 
station, and that errand was accomplished, and now 
they were out at sea again and ^vere free men 
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T here ts nothing to compare with reosiving a 
letter 

£\ery Sunday the men flocked to the post-ofhee, and 
hung about llicre as long as possible They crowded 
round the counter, expecting news from a home that lay 
far up beside the Arctic Ocean or somewhere in 
rinmark, or out on an island, or up a fprd, or down 
south, farther and farther off, an incredible number of 
mties In all these places there were homes, where a 
mother, a wife or a daughter would be wnting a letter 
that was coming to Lofoten And then when the little 
white rectangle lud found its way to the right person, 
and lay in his big, swollen hand, it looked quite help* 
less He had bolter get away somewhere by himself, 
and try to find out what it said 
Lars had gone to the post-ofKce eacry Sunday, and 
there were atways letters for the other men m the hut, 
but ncier for him From whom did he expect one 
tlien? rnsm no one and from everyone All sorts of 
things happen all over the world, and does not every¬ 
thing come by post? Perhaps a rich American has 
died, and proves to be an uncle of Lars, and here comes 
a million A pnnoc down in India ts m need of a 
clerk, and has heard of a man who is made for the post, 
1C9 
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and here comes a letter to Lars If good fortune ever 
comes, it will be by post 

" Lars Knstoffersen MyranI ’* called the man at the 
counter, and Lars was not slow to shout “ Herel " 

A letter for him 1 And the writing was so small and 
helpless He turned red because people were staring 
at him so hard It would be better to get away some¬ 
where by himself, so he took the road across the island, 
north of the church 

There is nothing to compare with receiving a letter. 

Was It not strange that just to-day the sun should be 
shining again after the long period of gloom? A 
coppery glow illumined sea and mountain Lars at 
last found a nook in which he could be alone, with only 
the gulls sailing overhead, and the sea at his feet 

“ My Dea* Friend,*—I will now take my pen in my 
hand, and make it open lU block mouth and write to 
you. 1 must first of all tcH you the good news that I 
am quite strong and well, which 1 hope this finds you 
the same I ha> e no news to tell you except Uiat grand¬ 
mother has had a bod gathering on her finger this 
winter, and that Stub-Lars has gone home believing m 
his Saviour at the age of eighty. There is much talk 
at school about Susanna Running, who goes to dances 
already, though she is not confirmed, and they are 
always teasing me about someone that 1 will mot men¬ 
tion But I hope the slander will soon be run ofl its 
legs 1 am sitting up in the cow stable to-night, and 
writing on the lid of the water barrel, because Kranslin 
cast her caU yesterday and one of us has to sit up with 
her to-night There is often good tobogganing up m 
the Glen, but I never go, for Lisbet Druvold has been 
spreading such talcs about that evening you and I were 
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there. I have heard, houever, that you hate long^ ag:o 
written to others, and that is only what 1 etpected. 
Dear Lai?, you must be veiy earful, for we hear so 
much about storms and disasters on the sea, and dnn!c< 
ing and lighting on land I ant working a pair of 
garters for a Christmas present neit year, for by that 
time I shall be confirmed and can give them to whoever 
1 like, but I’ve already decided who is to have them, 
only 1 shan't say who he ts. 

“ Now good-bye, for I must end this badly written 
letter, my hand aches, my pen shakes, and this the 
letters crooked makes. 

"With my best greetings, 

** EuEN OlSDVUCJlTER KOYA. 

'* P.S —Burn this letter Please write me a letter 
back." 

Here sat Lars m lus sou’wester and blouse, reading 
his first letter from a girl, and that is do trifle Wheti 
he had finislicd, he sat looking out over the sea, and 
forgot to get up for a long time. 

He who had gone out with Kancies to visit girls who 
were perhaps for sale among three or four thousand 
men, had been drunk nod gone about Qounshing his 
kmfe, and had bniiscs and scratches on his face from 
fighting—that he should get such a letter 1 Jr was 
inconceiv able 1 

He could see now, at any nie, that he would have to 
turn hiS back upon this smfnl life, and become a 
different being. He painted himself m very bbek 
colours, calling himSclf a drunkard and a proffigate; 
and later on he found out that he was also a fake 
swearer and a murderer. He saw salvation, however, 
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in a >oung v,x>nian, whose inuffe tn his mind began 
once more to grow bnghter and bnghtcr lie pictured 
her far more beautiful than ^e was, for that gate him 
a feeling ol greater sanctity That night he stole out 
of his bunk witile the others slept, and sewed the letter 
to ilie inside of his waistcoat, so tliat it should alwa}s 
bo with him hkc a good spirit It became a remark* 
able time for him He heard organ tones rolling 
through him If a good thought came into his mmd. 
It fleiv at once to Iter If he had a moment's longing 
for home and his mother and the others, it was like a 
little light oier Ellen ICoya too Tread softly, for there 
IS a church like solemnity everywhere! One day he 
happened to see that Peter Sutansa had holes m his 
soclu, and he made hint take them ofl so that he oould 
mend them for him There was nothing he more dis. 
liked doing, but he wanted to show himself that he had 
become a different being, and while he plied Kis needle 
he thought to himself that in a w-iy he was doing it 
for her 

One cienmg he rowed over to the fishermen's home, 
where (he pnest lent books Lars would now have to 
begin to read in earnest Jt was all lery well for him* 
self to be a Lofoten fisherman all his life like his father, 
but It was not good enough for Ellen Ko}a He began 
to feel a vague yearning towards an indistinct light 
There was a world with greater thoughts, more bcauti* 
ful scenery, and wiser men in it than here where he 
worked, and that world was to be found in books 

The library at the fishermen's home was filled with 
weatherbeaten men, who held out their hands long 
before their turn came What did these storm-birds 
want with books? Did th^ want to escape from the 
perpetual thinking about fish and money by throffing 
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themselves into an intoxicationbnghter than that which 
brandy causes? 

" What do jou want, my boy? *' asked the priest, 
when Lars came forward 
“ Please, sir, a book,” said Lars 
'* Yes, but (here are many books here, as you see 
Do you want a story, or a d^otronal book, or history, 
or travels? ” 

” Will you please give me what you think best, sir,” 
said Lars 

” Only don't lend him Sh^espeare, sir, for iC ought 
to be my turn to have him now, * said a young fellow 
in hcrdland dialect 

” I think you d better begin with Djomson’s peasant 
tales," said the priest with a smih, looking at Lars 
through his spectacles "And when >ouve read 
tliem, we can have a chat ' 

As Lars left the room he heard the priest say ” Do 
tell } our comrades, tny friends, that it costs nothing to 
borrow books Drmg them here I Good reading's 
better than spirits—tell them, and more amusing too ” 
There came two or threo days in which the fleet 
remained in harbour, and Lars spent them m devouring 
the stones A book of this bind looks rather forlorn 
tn a fisherman’s hut It becomes covered wiih finger, 
marks, but what docs that matter? The edges are 
frayed and dxs co\ef broken, but whnt does dial matter? 
It IS like a rare bird of passage that has strayed into the 
polar regtoas, and Ifw &hcrmcn iftirk it almost a pify, 
but—well, well, be careful with itl It’s not always so 
clean and tidy here as it should be 
Knstbvcr was sitting with hu back against the wall, 
busily mending nets The boy might have helped hm, 
but he just sat o'er his book, and could os wcli have 
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been miles away, so Knstiver said nothing, but went 
OR with his work 

'* You must read aloud, lad! *' said Peter Suzansa, 
looking up from his netmending 
Lars did not need to be asked twice, he was glad to 
let others share in all the wonderful things that are to 
be found m such a book He began again at the 
beginning of * A Happy Boy'* but soon regretted 
having done so, for this story of a poor boy who wants 
to raise himself in order to reach a young woman, 
seemed very like his own He felt as if he were shout 
mg out to a crowd all that he was thinking to himself 
nowadays He turned cnmson, and read as if he would 
rather not let anyone know what the book said 
The room became quiet The men who were mend 
mg nets worked more slowly, those who were shaping 
things out of rough matenal with a hatchet, let their 
hands fall, thos« ^{,0 ^rere patching shoes raised their 
heads and forgoi look down again Outside the 
wind and the wavtg rearing 
This was someth understood, it was their 

own life put info a b y;,}; jt ^35 almost like getting a 
letter from home Thu thing was that it had 
never struck them before that a house and land can be"- 
» beautiful In spite of thei- being small They did not 
know that poor people couia have so much sunshine, 
but It was evident that the/ c^uid This book raised 
them In their own eyes, without their necessarily hating 
anyone else on that amount 1 
They listened breathlessly to tyery word Now and 
again someone said H'ml ** which meant “Didyou 
CTer hear anything IiU that! *' They slapped their 
thighs and laughed Elezeus Hy11a‘could not contain 
himself, but exclaimedn “ Upon my Word I - Henry 
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Rabben sat Nvith dosed eyes, stroking his beard and 
nodding now and then He saw it all so distinctly. 
Amt Awsan once more made an unfortunate remark, 
though With a little hesitation in his voice, when he 
said.'‘But isn't that blasphemy?" The others 
started and turned towards him angrily, and Kaneles 
hissed " If you don't hold your jaw, Amt, I’ll pitdi 
you out into the snowl ” 

" Hush 1 let’s go on rendingl ” Mid Peter Suzansa. 

There they sat on these rocky islands far out at sea, 
With storm and darkness and cold around than, while 
the book unrolled before their eyes pictures of bright 
summer days, of meadows and wi^s, of beautiful 
women, of farms, and of herds wuh bells To look at 
them was rest to these men, who saw nothing now but 
sea and rock, and it awakened m them a longmg for 
the land. 

But when they came to the part where Oyvind and 
Alant are standing at the aJtar as bridegroom and bride, 
and the old schoolmaster sings with his cracked voice, 
Eleieus Hylla was obliged to wipe his eyes with his 
sleeve, although tlie expression of hts face was one of 
anger. Confound a book that can fool grown men into 
behaving like women I 

A lulls later Andreas Ckra came m with a new 
number of the Uaa>». Thci^ nas another capital 
article m it, that he wanted Lars to read aloud; but this 
time he was not even asked to sit down. It looked as 
if he had surpnsed them with something they wanted 
to keep to themseUes Oh, very well I he could gd 
then. " And take the paper with you I ” said 
Kaneles. Andreas looked highly astonished, and 
putting the Dasvi in his pocket, left the hut. 

The men looked at one anotlier a little doubtfully, 





until Ucnry Uabbcn said “ Well, it’s strange, but 
that booh makes us perhaps better than vc arc, and the 
paper makes us worse than we arc, but in other ways, 
too, we often become like those we W«p company with ’* 

from that day there was frequently reading aloud, 
and csen Jacob, when Iw came sailing in, sat dowri m 
a corner with Ins head on one side, quite still, and 
listened 

One day Lars was cleaning an enormous cod that w as 
going to be boiled for their dinner, when he felt some- 
tiling strangely hard in its inside Curious as to what it 
could be, he opened the fi^h and could liardly beliesn 
his ey cs w hen lie found tint it was a human finger w ith 
A ring upon it The fislicrmcn were still weather* 
bound, and he ran into the room where the men were 
sitting, and showed (hem what lie had found 

The finger was passed from one to another, but when 
ore cl the men b^an (o try to take the ring o/F (o see 
if there was any name cngra^cd m it, Peter Susansa 
interposed “ No, no 1 '* be said *' Let it alone, you 
idiot 1 As the ring's still there, I suppose it's meant 
that It shall be there ” 

An uncanny feeling filled lh« hut The men looked 
at one another, but were silent for some time It was 
as if they had had a visitor whom they did not like to 
name. Peter Suzansa took the finger, and went with 
it to the pnest 

After a while Kaneles spoke " That must mean 
something,” he Said 

'■ Must It? ” said Arnt Awsan 

” You’ll see there’s more where that finger came 
from,” said Kaneles. 

The next morning there was sea-gomg weather again, 
but Knsihver bad had an atta^ o{ rheumatism in h» 
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back dunng the night» and could scarcely manage to 
get into his clothes There could hardly fail to be some 
evil consequences from standing all day in the wind and 
cold out at sea, after being m a perspiration from row 
ing, and then sleeping m a hut with cracks m all the 
walls He had pulled on his sea hoots but when he 
tried to rise from his stooping posture, he gave a howl 
and put both hands on his back, quite unable lo stand 
erect He seized the edge of die table as a support, 
and his face was as contorted as if someone had put a 
knife into him 

“ Vou 11 have to go to beef again 1” said Henry 
Rabben “ We must manage without you ” 

They set off but just as they were putting out from 
the shore, Knstiiver emerged from the hut, more bent 
llian e\«r, and called to them to wait, and then, going 
down on his hands and knees m the snow, ha crawled 
down thd rock 

“ But father 1 ” ctied Lars “ Can’t you stay m bed 
to-day 7 ' ’ 

Waitl I'm coming with youl And it i«» best 
to obey the headman 

He crawled on board, making grimaces all the time, 
for every movement gave intolerable pain but when 
the others put out the oars, he wanted to take one him 
self, and persisted although he groaned at every stroke 
(When they reached the bank and began hauling m the 
nets, he made Henry Rabben take the headman’s 
place witK the galT, but he himself helped to haul in 
The others exchanged glances Had the rheumatism 
attacked fus brain ? 

They began to haul la It is hard enough work 
for a nun in full vigour, bot almost impossible for one 
with rheumatism sn tns back. Every time Kiisdver 



took a fresh grasp and twisted ins body as he worked 
with the Iicavy chain of nets, the perspiration broke out 
all oser him with the agon> There were not many 
fish, but their nets had become entangled willi ollicrs, 
so It took a long time to get them all m They liaulcd 
hour after hour, and became silent, for it was hard to 
see the headman suffering 

Towards evening, however, his face began to grow 
brighter “Thais just what I thought I “ he said 
“The only Uiing for such pain is to work Ull jou 
sweat " Ills back was less stiff and painful, but all he 
could do was to go on hauling 

The grc> stream of net ran m over the roller, but 
the grey cod were few and far between The weadier 
was dear and cold, and there was the same swarm of 
boats all over the banks Lars sat at the oars, looking 
down into the water and watching tlve nets coming up 
from the depths Some la^c bubbles rose “ Tluit 
must be a big fish I *’ he thought “A gnmpus 
perhaps " Henry Rabben saw it too, and got his gafi 
ready 

The next moment the net took the form of a long 
mass, which rose out of the water and came in over the 
roller The men looked astonished, and Henry forgot 
to use his gaff When the mass lay m the bottom of 
the boat, the men stopped hauling and looked m 
dismay at one another TTie object wrapped up m die 
net was something with seadioots on 

“ I believe it’s a maal ** said Kristkver, wiping his 
forehead 

“ Good heavensi” exdaimcd Henry. 

Kaneles sprang up into the bow to get a better view 

A chain of nets cannot be stopped, however, in the 
middle of the sea The men would have to wait until 
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alJ (he nets were on board before they could examjno 
the object m sea boots So the grey stream continued 
to rise from the depths, now and then with 1 fish that 
leaped as it passed over the edge of the boat The men 
went on pulling as before, apparently thinking of 
nothing else, and the pile of nets grew higher and 
higher over the formless mass m the boat They lay 
there together, the fish with their dead eyes and the 
unknown with sea boots, and they would both have to 
wait there until there was time to take them out of the net 
A suspicion seemed to have crept in among the boats 
arcund (hat tltere was something' wrong on board (he 
Sfal Her men were toiling at the nets without speak 
ing, and )et-<-somctlung must have happened The 
occupants o( the nearest boats began to gaze at her, 
while farther oft some sang, others called to a neigh 
hour and faugficd, but the circle of boats all gizmg at 
the S«tl became hrger and larger A hcaiy cloud of 
gulls was also hovering overhead looking dowo and 
screaming What was it? 

Now they appeared to have got all Uie nets on hoard 
and to bo busy with the fish, but even the men who 
were at the oars went oft (o look 

They were woiking at (be formless mass wrapped up 
m the net Tlicy could not alt gti near it, but Knvtkv cr 
and Kvnclcs had it between tliem Some fingers 
became visible, so enUngted m ih« meshes that the net 
had to be cut to free them, and then a man m ydlow 
oilskins and long sco-boixs wis disunguisliablc They 
all gazed m silence until Knstitver murmured. ” lies 
got a black beard '* Ivancics added, vs if m surprise 
“ Uul all lus fingers ate there” 

“ What’s that you've got wi board there? ' cned a 
voice from A Nonlkuid b^ 
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It had been a day of sunshine, but now, m the twi> 
light, 3 bank of red clouds lay upon the south i^estern 
honzon, \^hile yellow stars began to appear in the 
brownish blue skj The sea was perfectly calm, 
except for a tiny wave here and there that rose with a 
flash and sank again The beacons and harbour lights 
at the foot of the white-crested Lofoten Wall were being 
lighted And through this twilight a wave of emotion 
passed from boat to boat A dead man bad been 
found in one of the nets I A Siads boat had pulled up 
a dead man I 

The singing ceased and the laughter died away, and 
there was no more shouting from beat to boat Those 
who had quarrelled over tangled nets made peace A 
church like silence fell upon the sea, and cnvelc^pcd the 
men and the boats, and almost the only sounds wens 
from the flock of white seabirds above the boat in which 
the dead fisherman lay And as they flew their white 
wings nowi and then caught a bright gleam from the 
sunset sky 

Not a boat came nearer Someone had called 
" Do you knoiv him?-" But Knstkver did not answer, 
he was busy with something in the bottonn of the boat 

It grew dark as the fleet rowed in to land It was as 
though all these hundreds of boats were taking part m 
a funeral procession, and little was said on board of 
them The higH masts and curving prows moved on 
over a phosphorescent sea leaving a fiery trail behind 
them, but each boat seemed to have a dead man on 
board 

The body was laid upon two empty barrels down 
on the wharf, and it was not until the next day that 
they found out that he was a fisherman from Gimsoy, 
who had capsized the year before and been drowned 
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A fter this the cod disappcar£d altogether. They 
had latterly been filing fewer and fewer, and 
both the net and the line boats had returned to land 
empty. The good tishmg had been only an interlude, 
and now the sea tvas empty again. What were lliB 
rishermcn to do? 

They grew tired of gomg out to draw m empty nets, 
and spent their time in wandering .’ibout the islands 
With their lunds in their pockets, looking at one 
another. Was u better anywhere else? Should they 
mo%c? But all the accounts bc^h from east and west 
were equally had 

The men understood now that their good fortune had 
so intoxicated them that they had spent their money 
Without a thought of .saving. Those pedlars must have 
Old Nick for (heir hcadmanf Had not that black 
curly haired Jew fooled Kancics Gomon into buying a 
new anchorwscapement watch with gold edges, and a 
broad cluin with seten or eight siRcr strands and a 
giU slide. That money might base come in useful at 
home, where they pertups had nothing to eat esen, but 
whoever would hate tliougbt that the good luck would 
have ended just hkethe btowii^ out of a candle? 

Pcier Suiansa, too, had bought a piece of green 
iSl 
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dress-macenal lor Kis eldest daughter It was too late 
to regret it, but that old men never can learn 

Wisdom-1 Even Amt Ausan had bought a book 

ol sermons, and h« was almost in tears when he took 
the expensive book out of his chest and unwrapped >t 
He went to the colporteur who had persuaded him to 
buy it, and begged to be allowed to give it back, but 
unfortunately he had already written Gunna’s name >o 
it, so the good man stuiled and shook hts head Amt 
suggested that the Almighty would remove tlie name 
by a miracle if a man like (he colporteur asked Him to 
do so, but It was of no use Arnt became sleepless 
Ever since he had set foot on a Lofoten boat, things 
had gone wrong with him Everything he did at sea 
WAS wrong tveryihing he did and said m the hut was 
wrong, and jeers and taughiei* rained upon him from 
morning till night He went about like a man who had 
lost himself His pale sheep’s face was always tiding 
to look important, and (hat only caused more laughter 
Was he nothing at all then I He, the capable timber* 
man from the valley I There was only one thing to 
cling to, and that was the thought of Gurma and the 
liiile farm that he meant to work up so that ihey could 
feed three cows oit tl, as sure as ever he got home from 
Lofoten with money Money indeed! When he went 
and frittered it away I God help him I His punish¬ 
ment was coming 

But after all, this was nothing compared to EIczeus 
Hylla's state of mind He had nets of his own, and 
should have a “ whole share”, he had had a glimpse 
of wealth that had made bini shout for joy, but now— 
now It was as though bis sou’wester had blown off 
What had become of u? WealthI He began to send 
angry glances at Knst&ver, the headman ft might 
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ha\e paid better, perhaps, to have been only a “half¬ 
share man “ after all, and let others take the risk for 
the nets. But that fellow had become his guarantor, 
and what did he mean by it? Did he, out of pure ill- 
nature, want to biuig him into debt and responsibility? 
Elezeus became more and more excited and more and 
more angry, and walked up and down the room, scold¬ 
ing and swearing—alt without mentioning any particular 
person—the one the cap fitted was welcome to wear it( 
Ha I And he set his feet firmly and turned out his toes, 
and his legs were thm and his shoulders were broad, 
his cheek bones were high and fits tieth were gleaming 
while, but his eyes were brown and roMd about angrily. 
“ This (I be a bad year, you’ll seel We shall be 
paupers everyone of u$, but the first 1! be me I Mo one 
knows bow wretchedly poor 1 am, no one would beheie 
wbat our poverty isl And| (hen people fool me into 
new responsibilities and fresh debtl Ughl One ought 
-^nc ought to—well, I’ll say no more, I won’t say any¬ 
thing morel ’’ And he shot angry gbncav in the 
direction of the headman, wlio sat on the bench with 
half-closed eyes of amusement. 

Henry Rabben was working at the handle of an axe, 
and as be looked across at Knsih\ir, be remarked * 
“ It's cunous how difficult it is for some people to bear 
any responsibility.” 

” Eh? " said Elcieus, slopping m his walk and glar¬ 
ing at Henry as if he could have swallowed him m one 
gulp. “ Have you got something to say too? Haven’t 
you got enough to do combing your beard, you flower¬ 
pot, youl Dll So he had sometiung to say too, 
confound him I ” 

At tins moment the door opened, and a Nanidal man, 
who had lost ail his nets, came in to ask Kristiver 
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AK'clli lie and hi$ MUc NotdLiml boat had to maWc a 
living, liut thould it nuXt things any better if he 
to i^it looking glum and tLaiful/ No, he and lvristi>cr 
took \talk3, enjo}cd jokes, and both became like lads of 
twenty again Unfortunately there was a new waitress 
in the co^ce house, and she was both old and ugly< 
They exchanged glances, which meant " She’s too 
mouldyl ” and ordered their coffee, and it ended, os it 
usually did in ihiir silting and idling one another the 
latest Items of news from ihcir respective homes 
" 1 suppose some of the children still have to sleep 
under the kitchen dresser, but that except for that it's 
all plain sailing, eh? ” sanl Knst^ver 

" Oh dear jesi And 1 suppose you've got some hdle 
pigs by now, haven’t you? ” 

Sunday came, and many of ibe men now remembered 
that there was a church on the sution, and that there 
was serv ice to-day, and it vvas really remarkable how ful! 
the church became The bells rang out over island and 
sea, and along th« natrow paths in the snow came the 
fishermen, one after another, not m blouse and sou’¬ 
wester, but in homespun coat and broad-bnmmcd 
haU A few of them wore sea bools, however, because 
they had nothing else to go in except wooden shoes- 
They entered the church with snow upon their tarry 
boots, and as they were accustomed to the worst seats in 
their churches at home, they began here, too, to crowd 
together upon the back betimes, and it was only when 
It became impossible for any more to squeeze themselves 
in there, that the pews farther forward began to fill, one 
by one When Peter Suzansa came in, he almost 
fainted when he found that be would have to go forward 
to the second pew from the front, where the postmaster 
and the leJegraph-mansger were sitting. It was fortun- 
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ate for htm that Krist^\er Myran and his son were m 
the pew just behind, for that was lite Iiavmg a lielpmg- 
hand near him And Jacob, too, was close by He 'I'as 
theonJj man who was not wearing special church-clothes 
He had on the usual blouse, and the same Iceland jersey, 
but he had shaved his upper tip, which was now quite 
blue 

To-day there was no ill feelmg between southerners 
and northerners nor between net and line risherinen, 
Hordland men and Stads men sat together 
The hjmn began A tarry hand was put forward and 
grasped the edge of liristiver s hymnbooh, while its 
owner followed the words with his eyes It was Jacob’s 
hand And what a thumb t It had suffered m its tune, 
(or the nail was gone, and it was just a lump gathered 
together at the end But Jacob had a voice, and grad¬ 
ually he groped his way up to (he nght note, raised his 
brown eyes ueder his eyebratvs, and joined in 
The singing was hearty There were young men who 
sang in the choir at home, and they look different parts 
as they sat, tenor voices soared upwards, basses rolled 
alter more heavily, the intermediate parts were filled in, 
and old, quavering hymn voices Wlowed haltingly It 
was a good long time since they had last sung a hymn, 
and they all sang, and the singing made one think of 
the sea and the waves, of wini^g gg^veather ^ j 
The priest knelt at the alt |t,ji,spbcn you want to go 
singing, and he felt himsCajj lyf bad to rov Nov 
all that he had to offer^inj direction m 

alreadj received in th^tening ake his bearings by some 
selves up to a faitJy ^ hours passed, but it 
n>mnwas their prav ft fiUr 

they Mng, It vva yp ag^iantb was over for Lars, and 
carried up to hea 
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one could dimly perceive soub with folded hands The 
man who ordinarily drank and swore and fought, and 
thought of nothing but the fishing and money, now 
threw aside this husk and became a hymn himself, soar* 
mg upwards, higher and higher—priest and sermon 
superfluous 

Ont tenor voice sounded above all the others It 
was Kaneles Gomon, and he sang with so clear and 
beautiful a voice that many turned to see who it was. 
Perhaps he was thinking of his sister and his old, half- 
blind father. He had wntten only one letter home, and 
he had thrown all his money away on finery and foolish¬ 
ness He fcU It was better lor him to sing and wng, 
for he was not as good as he ought to be 
At last the priest had to go into the pulpit, and he 
stood there waiting until the last strse came to an end 
He was a /air man of about forty, and wore spectacles. 
He knew that as soon as he began to speak they would 
close their ears and sink into apathy, and his words 
would be nothing but meaningless sound to them They 
would only wake up again at the singing of the next 
hymn, for in the hymn they could seek just what they 
needed, and give exactly what it was in their power to 
give What was bo standing there for? 

boi.. 
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Chapter XXI 


T he seabirds were flying eastwards KristAver 
was out on the banks agaui| and he watched 
them as they flew 

He felt drawb in the same direction V^Then ho 
closed bis e)cs be seemed to have an indistinct feeling 
With the shoals of hsh ibai had to go somewhere or 
other, he had a longing to go eastwards too He said 
nothing to any one, but something he felt he must do 
It was snowing, but iltcfe was no wind, and the while 
snow was piled high on the roofs of the houses, and the 
ships in the harbour were unrecognisable, It snowed 
day and night. , 

One eienjRg KristA^er called Peter Suzansa outsSrrds, 
and they talked for a liUle while m low voices es, two 
KnstAver brought his men together down/^esfers had 
boat, and later in the evening there were were the oars, 
to be earned on board from the hut.^ Pull away I It 
5cal were going to bed early to-niwhen you want to go 
The snow continued to fall Telf had to row >iow 
awd in the absence of tliev* foot ta ike direction w 
seemed to be lying listening take hts bearings by some 
the station slept, and the & The hours passed, but it 
softly and silently It fillf 

upon roofs and up a{r*hands was over for Lars, and 
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flights of steps into hill^slopes Boots and ships Itiy 
so still that the snow rose high upon the tops of masts, 
on sicrn-posi, bow<prit, and roulocLs The harbour 
fights shone upon ropes and (acLfc embroidered oicr 
\Mth salute The heavy galleoses and Nordland sloops 
had their rigging irimmLd wnh while lace, and grtw 
joung and daint) looking everything was white and 
maidcnl), and slender forms sioM erect m ihc light of 
the lanterns, as if clothed in bridal garments These 
sea ploughs, which smelt of oil and tar and Csh, were 
decoraiirg ihcmsches and becoming more and more 
fatryliVe Mast<tieads became bka church fpires, and 
only waited for some silver bell to sound, and consecrate 
iltc whole 

Now and then there was a splash m Ihe water beside 
a quay It was snow falling from a sloping roof. 
*1 here the while snow and the grey, salt N’orth Sea met, 
the snow lay floating fur •% moment still white, and then 
became greyer and greyer as it sank and was consumed. 

A Iillic after midnight somcUiing moved up on die 
island Men were coming through lire darkness, one 
after another. It vros Knsi^vcr .md his men. They 
n«-lk»%l noiselessly, and canted a sea-Uxn m each land 
give sack conlainiBg bedding under each arm, wading 
'>e snow on llair stockinged feet so tlat nut 
bou- ♦ hear them Not a word was uttered, 

their churencs • -^hests were already In the boat, and 
together upon ihc b^k Xlicy towed the 

II became impovuiV'e /f>f ihetr liands through lh« water, 
ft there, ifut the pews far Tlie Stil looked like a fairy 
by one When I’eier ba,myj^jjy ,f„ but lud no tliM 
fainied wi.ei. lie found tliat be lo get away unseen 

to the second petr from die fro. "j, thcniKlvcs. bat 
and the teJrgraphmianaicf ««e * hundred boat* in 
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their wake Peter Suzansa was the only man who knew 
about their flight. 

As they raised the anchor, the boat began to shake 
off her finer), showering it down upon the six 
sou’w esters The boat itself was half full of snow, but 
that could be shovelled out some other time The oars 
were carefully shipped, but first of all broad white 
woollen gloves were laid in (lie rowlocks in order tliat 
the rowing should be noiseless The boat began to 
move past ships with yellow lanterns on their mast, 
which showed that the Seal still had some finery m 
her rigging As they moved farther out, ihe oars 
worked harder, but at last the men ceased rowing and 
put on their boots Their stockings were wet, but that 
a seamnn must put up with Then the snow was 
shovelled out with buckets and balers, and finally they 
had time to consider the wind and weather They were 
going ease Wind there was none, and the sea and 
current were contrary Well, they meant to go some 
wheros—eastwards, so they would have to row 
And they rowed Three pairs of oars dipped into 
the water, six men, two and two sitting side by side, 
bent forwards and bacl wards, forwards and backwards, 
their heads In their souVesters moving in curves, two 
and two They grew warm, and the sou westers had 


to come off, the boat was heavy, and so yieia the oars, 
and the current was against their -vwayl It 

does not do to drift backwaj-ds whCt^u wa-* •'"^^ppe 
forwards The headman himself had\o . 

and again he tur-^d his head to look m the 
which they werfe '^mg to take his bearings f ^ wme 
light or other—eastwards f The hours pass** '' 

was still quite dark dt r ,4 

The time of blistered hands was ov 
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they tvere now as hard as horn, but as the hours passed 
there was a rushing' sound in his ears and his temples 
throbbed His wet feet were not exactly comfortable 
in his boots When would they be able to take breatli? 
No one knew The headman wanted to go east, and 
It might be that they would stti] be sitting here rowing 
this lime to morrow m would be as the headman 
decided 

No one spoke a word, no one thought a thought any 
longer It was only arms that toiled, legs that were 
stiffly strained and backs that ached They were all 
transformed into rowing machines 

They rowed on The boat was forced on against the 
current, past headlands, bays and rocks against whicli 
the wates broke and foamed It was not snowing now, 
but the sky was dark with heavy clouds between which 
were gleams of green and yellow, and the same dark* 
ness and light was faintly reflected >n the sea. Then 
came a stir in the sky, ihe clouds begin to mote, and 
become men, animals, fishermen m boats, old women 
hastening along with sliawls oscr tlicir heads, children 
riding upon flsh, all of them towards a yellow and green 
hre, and o>er the sea there is the same commotion. 
The sky soon becomes a world of evil, a realm of Inc 
goblins, and on the sea below there is nothing but a 
boat with some fishermen in it, at which all these 
yellow and grw faces ore glaring Tlw same faces 
w the 9 £^Uk! surround the boat, and both the 
le »ni]>v dark with monsters Where 

were ttu going? That even KristAver did not 
know.h only listening to a mysterious voice—cast* 
wardsi fell a compass-nccdle pointing—easiwardsi 
He had ' ' cd such indications before and had not 
ttgreitcil b be taw the slruster look pi the tky and 
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sea, and felt that he uas fleeing Trom ^vhat? A 
terror with many faces followed in his \saLc It was 
poverty It was not the first time that it pursued a 
fishing-boat, and that the men rowed for their lives to 
escape from it In front of them tliere was hope, safety, 
somewhere or other, and what they had to do was to 
exert themselves and row 


They rowed on The lights below the high snow- 
fields of the Lofoten Wall grow pale, the sea grows 
lighter, and tht fantastic forms m the sky disperse or 
sink into the sea again In a bay they recognise 
Kabelvang with its many lights They see Great 
Molla With its church spire rising out of the sea and 
pointing heavenwards It grovis lighter and becomes 
day In front and to the east they see ranges of moun¬ 
tains with deep fjords and sounds, and for the rest the 
West Fjord, yellow and grey beneath the yellow and 
grey sky, and beyond these mi/es of sea a line of moun¬ 
tains—the mainland What then? Where were they 
going? 

Were Knstdver sprang upon the thwart and looked 
him, and then held up his hand All the oars 
sto{,^ed just as they were about to dip into the water, 
and nothing was heard but the lapping of the ripples 
against the bow 


Kristiver saw fyf a crowd of boats coming out from 
Kabclvaag and Sv It lookep as J some piece of 

news had made them turn out, and ^ "^^ le hutrying, 
they reminded one of firemen hastening to put out a 
fire After them came steamers, and they went m the 


same direction and passed the were they 

go.ng? VS% 

" Wlat .5 itf '■ asked HtnU standa^ched, 

1 th» of shouts and 


on the same thwart 
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Knstkver nos now looking at something else. A 
motley cloud of birds came into % tew far out at sea It 
must hatic been beyond the bank, but the spouting of 
a \ihale could be both heard and seen, in these 
regions, where there are whales there are herring, and 
where there are hernng there are cod They were 
going eastwards But shoals must have gone before, 
since the fishermen had turned out already 
The shoals dtt\tn by the whale could not turn, and 
had to go into a fjord 

All the men on the Seal were standing on the thwarts 
togaze "Whatisit?” “ Oh, look there 1" “ What 
is It? " KrisUiter <hd not utter a word 
“ Rowl" he said at last, jumping down to his oar 
They began rowing again, and the boat shot through’ 
the water The men had rowed their hardest all through 
the night, and might have wanted a rest and a hdia 
food, but this was better, and they must take part m it, 
so they rowed with a will 

Later in the day they saw behind them on th^ sea a 
number of masts following them Had their flight 
been discovered? Had any one noticed them stealing 
away, or had they seen when Peter Suzansa started? 
Perhaps a boat had followed, thinking something must 
be going on, and others saw it and wondered! what it 
was, and then several set out, and there are rumours of 
fish, then a commotion and the whole avalanche of boats 
is let loose.''S^I’‘ik)/>iey cornel 
There is s^k'a nsiogj steamers are coming too, 
and they hav^ all the newest appliances to draw in 
netfuls of the TKhes of the sea They have not had 
wacfih opportuniSk for using them yet, but now they 
He hadve a chani5ju.They must have had a telegram, 
regretted if nesawtfSv Who will get there first? 
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First? They are passing all those boats behind and 
are coming on They will soon pass the Seal too 
This IS the rich man on horsd)ack, the boat hsherman 
IS the slave, who must pull his own cart, he must row, 
and TOW, and toil until his moutli fills with blood, but 
even then he arnves too /ate The rich man can sit on 
a sofa in his cabin and cat a good meal, and still gets 
there first 

The steamers have passed, leaving trails of smoke 
behind them in the air 

A feeling of impotence oppresses the men rowing, 
but they keep on, and at midday they are stilt rowing 
There is now a swamt of boats on all sides, they arc 
stragglers that have come out from the nearest stations, 
but they row on The men on the Seal were deter* 
mined not to be left behind alihough they hid rowed 
so long, so It became a race No ones hands were 
blistered, but Arnt Awsan was spitting blood He 
began to complain, but no one listened to him 

They were gradually passing into the shadow of 
some high mountains at the mouth of a fjord Here 
there was a forest of masts, and a clamour of voices 
made itself heard What was it? The thought darted 
through Kristhver’s mind that if the shoal, followed 
by the whale, had gone in there, it could not come out 
again that way, for the fjord ended after some thirty 
or forty miles m a mounlain ravine The clamour of 
voices grew louder, and Knst&ver turned and looked 
ahead What? \^at could be the meaning of this? 
A number of steamers bad placed themselves like a 
chain across the mouth of the fjord and blocked the 
entrance It was impossible for the boats to go any 
farther, they were damned up As the Seal approached, 
the clamour became a wild confusion of shouts and 
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howls and abusive epithets from thousands of fishermen, 
and the shouting spread to boats that i\ere still at a 
distance rowing ihcir hardest to get there in time 

“ What's going on?’* Kiist&ver shouted to a boat 
that lay in front of him 

'• The boats m front say that the water in the fjord's 
thick with cod, but the steamers are keeping the hsher- 
menout They viant to have it all themselves They’ve 
thrown out nets, and they won’t let us m 1 ” 

In a moment Knstiver was standing on the thwart 
with bis head thrown back and his hand upon the 
\\U« Ht! had ta^tn ofl h\s sou’wesiei some time dut» 
mg the previous night and as Lars looked at his father 
standing there wuh hts fair, curly hair, he once more 
thought of Olaf Trygvason This was the ba‘ttle of 
Svolder 

*' Row on! ” said Kristkver. 

They were already m the throng of boats, but were 
several stones' throw from the steamers, where the uproar 
was greatest The mouth of the fjo'd was not more 
than half a mile across, and the mountains on both 
sides were precipitous. Tiierc was a cloud of sca-birds 
hovering within, rising and falfing with wiJd cries 
This enraged the fishermen There was wealth in there 
and they were shut out, the rich men were to have it 
all 

The blowing of the whale could now be heard inside 
the fjord The animat had turned and wanted to escape 
into the open, but saw the obstructing wall of steamers. 
This was a fresh tenor, and It turned once more and 
went up the fjord again, blowing as it went This 
made the fishermen still more excited There are nebes 
in the path of the whale 

A roar came from thousands of voices, fists were 
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shaken, and contorted faces looked up from hundreds 
cf boats. '* If jou don’t Jet us into die fjord, we 11 kill 
you I ’* 

Not a soul to be seen on tlie steamers The 
heavy iron hulls simply lay there and blocked the ^ay. 
Then, on (lie one that lay nglit in front ot the Scat, a 
{renUeman in a fur coat appeared on the bridge, with a 
fur cap and a red face, unconutnedly smoking a long 
pipe. The captain, in oilskins, came up beside him, 
and he shouted. " You must be patient, good people, 
until we’ve emptied our nets. First come, first served 
Go back to your banks, this is ours.” 

There was a roar of derisive laughter “ Yoursf Is 
the fjord yours? And ts (he fish m the sea yours? 
Ha, ha, hal " 

At this moment a wellknown voice was heard far 
back in the crowd of boats “At them, boysl The 
devil take them \ At them, bojsl “ 

It was Jacob, who had already arrived and lay at the 
very back beside Peter Suzansa His battle^ry was 
repealed m wdd chorus * 

“ Atthem,bo)sI Pitch them into the sea I Atthem, 
boysI ” 

" At them I ’’ cried KnstJiver, spnnging fonvard with 
an oar in his hand, and leaping^on to the boat in front. 
Where a father goes the son should follow, and Lars 
was at his side in a moment, carrying a boat hook, and 
after them came Kaneies, Elezeus HyUa and Henry 
Kabben, flourishing oars, balers and galls m the air. 
Arnt Avvsan thought someone ought to mind the boat, 
and the next minute be was standing m the headman’s 
place holding the tiller, exacUy as if all power and 
authority on the Seal hod been placed m his hands. 
There was the sound of the heavy tramping of sea>bools 
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moviag forward from boat to boat The weapons nerc 
not sharp, but they formed a forest that surged towards 
the steamers ‘ Seize them 1 Seize them I Pitch them 
into the seal " 

A steamer began to sound its steam whistle, as if 
calling for help The greater part of their crews were 
probably within at the nets The fishermen began to 
climb on board, and they liad no mercy for those they 
captured The attack had been foreseen, however, and 
an engineer on a neighbouring steamer turned a hose 
with boiling water upon the assailants Scalded, 
blinded, with howls and cries and oaths, they dropped 
backwards into the boats, and the deck of the steamer 
was cleared The atuck was repulsed, and the fishing, 
the busy ladling up of wealth from the sea, could be 
continued inside the fjord 

Boats continued to come up, all with weary men who 
had rowed their hardest to get there m lime The rage 
spread, the fighting, the shouts and cries of the scalded 
men, increased their anger, and the new-comers leaped 
from boat to boat, sliouting ' Seize them t Pitch them 
into the sea I ” 

This time all the steamers were attacked at once, and 
those that were last pressed forward m their excitement 
in front of the others Here and there an axe gleamed 
But the big men had prepared their defence, and had 
hoses and quantities of boiling water in readiness, which 
they again turned upon their assailants Once more the 
men fell back, several dropping into the sea and having 
to be pulled out, and there were renewed roars, howls 
and cries 

ICaneles Gomon was a compulsory service officer and 
he now assumed the command “AttentionI” he 
shouted ‘ Fix bayonets I “ and drawing hts knife 



from ttb sheath, he lashed it vnth his sheath*5trap to 
the end of an oar Others did the same, and Kaneles 
shouted* “Chargel Suck the pigsl Fonvardl” 

Those who had been scalded were the most uncon- 
trollablei and those of them who could still see dashed 
forward with their knives, wild, mad with pam and 
rage. They were met by the hoses, however, and the 
mountains echoed their yells The flocks of gulls began 
to gather above the boats, screaming as if in expecta¬ 
tion of booty. 

The gentleman in the fur coat still stood upon the 
bridge of his steamer, so sure of MCtory that he con¬ 
tinued to smoke his long pipe with an expression of 
contentment. The captain by his side was direcitng the 
the engineer wiUi the hose “ There 1 ” be pointed. 
“ Give them a showerl That’s itl” The engineer 
was a thm man, and had his sleeves rolled up, leaving 
bis tatooed arms bare He was )ust turning the hose 
towards the point at which Jacob was advancing when 
a man suddenly appeared behind him It was Kaneles, 
who had swum under the steamer and come up on the 
other side. ” Look out I ” shouted the captain; but 
before the engineer had time to turn, be was felled to 
the deck by a fist holding a brass tobacco-box. ICaneles 
kicked him down into the hold, seized the hose and 
turned it full upon the two men on (he bridge The man 
in the fur coat covered his face with his hands, gave a 
yell and fell backwards; (he captain swore and roared, 
crouched down and rolled over. The fishermen began 
storming the vessel, whili- Kandes turned the hose on 
the engineer on the next steamer. Hurrah 1 He was 
leading the assault of a fortress; he was a general! 
The man received the jet full in his face, and he 
dropped his hose with a yell. 
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The next moment his boat, too, was stormed by the 
ffnen, and in less than no time all the steamers were irv 
the hands of the fishermen A few of the boats that 
were busy with the nets came hurriedly rowing up to 
their assistance, hut u was too late The gentleman in 
the fur coat had risen to hvs feet, and keeping one hand, 
before his face, he made signs with the other and 
endeavoured to speak " Listen, men I ’’ he cried 
*' IVe 11 let jou in, but jou must promise that jou won't 
disturb our nets I " 

He might as well hate spoken to the wind He was 
seized by two angry men and thrown oierboard, fol¬ 
lowed by the swearing, struggling skipper, and it was 
fortunate for them that their boats were near enough 
to pick them up The same thing happened on all the 
steamers The scalded, half blinded men were mad 
with rage, and they threw capums, ship-owners and 
engineers overboard, and then swarmed down into the 
cabins, where the> smashed mirrors, lamps, bolUes, 
everything they could lay their hands on Revenge I 
Revenge I But it did not last long There was fishing 
in the fjord, and there was wealth To the fishing 1 
To the fishing! 

In a few minutes an opening) was made in the chain of 
stcamrrs, and the fishing fleet streamed in and dispersed 
over the fjord, farther and farther in As they went, 
howevfer, they caught sight o! the steamers' nets sur¬ 
rounded by busy boats They must get hold of those! 
That was how those big men grew rich, they emptied 
the sea in two or three casts of (he net, so chat nothing 
was left for the poor people '* Seirc them! Seize 
them 1 " There was such a multitude of fish in the nets 
that the surface of the water looked as if it were being 
lashed by heavy Iiail, but all over the fjord it was the 
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same—dorsal fins e^eryuhere, the fjord «as boiling* 
they nere rowing m fish, U was like a dream 1 Their 
ejes were bloodshot, up went the oars, (he enemy’s 
boats were taken and ihcir men knocked down, and 
the fishermen took possession of the nets and cut and 
lore them into shreds Only let the fish outt There 
was another nctl The boats make for it and the battle 
IS (Mnunued 

Now the whale returns once more down the fjord, 
blowing jnd spouting, and making the mountains 
tremble with its groans of terror It had found no 
exit at the end of the fjord, and felt itself a captive 
It drove the shoals of bemng before it without taking 
any notice of them, only daslnng wildly along to escape 
from the trap and reach the sea It raised bil/ows as 
great as those of an ocean steamer It was followed 
by another, and a silence fell upon the boats, and they 
began to make for (he shore so as to be out of the way 
Then came a third, but it was followed by its mortal 
enemy, the grampus These slim, pale blue hunters 
leap out of the water, and descending with a splash 
seize a mouthful out of the huge, puffing mountain of 
flesh, and leap into the air again, delighted with their 
sport Is it strange that the whale loses Us wits? It 
darts through that part of the fishing fleet that has not 
got out ot Its way, making the boats rock and their 
Crews cry out m alarm A grampus leaps into the air 
and^most/tdls into a line-boat, and the dark, puffing 
r ^ ases so close that the men could have 

to Its back Now the whale is clear of the 
-lUt in front are the steamers again Is the fjord 
nt this end too? The whale tries to turn, but 
le grampus is over it It is as though its heart were 
in the grasp of dealH itself, and it takes a senseless 
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leap into the air, the hug;e body leaves the water and 
hovers for a moment in the air, but it is heavy and 
descends again uhere its persecutor awaits it with 
teeth like knives 

For a monient the whale whirls round on the surface 
of the water, beside itself with terror The water is 
churned into foam and spray, and its enemy tears piece 
after piece from its body and the blood spurts out and 
reddens the grey water of the fjord Then the whale 
dives down to the bottom, its Ui! giving a last swing 
in the air, the water seethes, and one or two steamers 
I roughly shaken as the 

whale brushes beneath their keel on its way out to sea. 
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Chapter Wll 


N EVCR had such cud-iisliing been heard of as that 
which now began in the fjord The boats 
spread in aJl directions xtbercicr diey saw the bsriing 
and eod Stirling up the stirface e| the vialer. They 
threw out nets and lines wherever it was easiestt and 
there was little space between the boats, so that they 
gradually moved farther and /aether into the /;ord. 
Tiie/e was an abundance of /ish everywhere/ and the 
air Was filled wtUi the cries of men on the water and 
birds above. As soon as the nets were put out they 
could be drawn in again full, and the boats were ready 
to sink with their load of lisli. But what was to be 
done with it? Two or three purchasing vessels had 
arrived/ and they were surrounded, there was a fight 
among the boats to get near them, to be relieved nf 
their cargo and to be off ogam and throw out their 
nets once more Some o( the steamers gave up Sshmg 
and began to buy. It was easy to beat down the pnees 
now, for no B&herman had time to bargain , they took 
what they were o0ercd, all they wanted was to get the 
boat emptied The fishing was carried on without 
inspection and with neither law nor justice to guide 
It, ihe only thing to do was to fight one's way and 
keep one’s neighbour off, tear and cut other men’s nets 
acQ 
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i( they came in the "way, and fill the boat with iithes 
Twilight fell, but no one thought of going ashore It 
grew dark, but fish can be caught in the dark, and the 
nets were put out and drawn in again full The boats 
that lay near a trading-\essel were fortunate, for their 
boats were soon emptied, others darted m and threw 
their fish on to the beach in the meantime a purchaser 
would be sure to Come At midnight the commotion 
was greatest The fjord that had lain so desolate, with 
snow topped mountains on both sides, and dead, froren 
shores, now resounded with the noise New fishermen 
arrived, who had rowed ihetr hardest, nets and lines 
were put out, if there were others in the same place 
It would be worst for them, and they might go on 
scolding and shouting as much as they liked Lines 
were put out above nets, the nets sufiered most, but 
the line>fishcrmen had to live too Even in the dark 
one could see the fjord bubbling with fish! Richest 
Rtches t 

There was no moon, but a clear, starlit sky A light 
was visible here and there, where line~fishcrmen were 
baiting their lines again They had not all enough 
bait, but they would not give up the place when once 
they had it A small boat had to go and look for a 
bait boat, and in the meantime they could put out 
their lines with empty hooks and fish up—nets wivh 
cod in them This was easy enough now tliat no one 
could see more than a few }ards, and there was 
nothing dishonourable iit cutting and thieving when 
others do the same But there arc e^es in some of the 
boats. “Are )ou cutting my nets, jou dog?” 
” Hold your jawl What do you want interfering with 
my lines?” “ThiefI" “Idioll” “ScoundreU” 
•' Be off with you, or I'll kill you I “ 
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That night be remembered by many Things 
became more and more li\ely, and T^hen day dawned 
there was great activity The birds liad been quiet 
during the night, but now they rose again and flocked 
together in clouds, screaming More boats kqit 
coming in from the most distant ^tions, and put out 
their nets and lines ** Hold your jaw 1 ’ ” You’ve no 
nghtl ’* “ Where's the inspector’s office^ ” “ There s 
no inspector here, this isn’t a fishing station ’ 

No one had imagined tJie fish would gather here 
Sleamcra, saiUug->essels, and boats came all along the 
Lofoicn Wall, out of fjords, past headlands, across 
bajs They were ail going the same way, into the 
fjord between the precipitous mountains, where riches 
were being scooped up out of the sea There was soon 
a crowd of trading<vessels, and at last a bait-steamer 
appeared and vras not long in being surrounded The 
cod were full of herring, which they disgorged when 
they were in the boats, but the net*fisltermen threw 
this good bait overboard rather thaa give it to the 
Ime-men Ships arrived with shop goods, with fishing 
implements, with clothes, with food, with spirits, but 
who had the time to buy? 

The Ijord became more and more crowded wiji 
boats, and an ever-increasing number of chains or 
half-chains of nets were lost, giving way beneath the 
weight of fishing-tackle placed above them, or cut away 
by a neighbour. Some lost all their nets the very first 
night The boats could scarcely turn in the throng, 
lines were lost, ntw nets were conUnually going to the 
bottom, and their owners were left with nothing to 
fish with. There were trading-vessels which sold lines 
and nets, but they demanded fabulous prices for them, 
and even when they were bought, they might be lost 
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again the same day A stonn »as brewing. “ Those 
cursed line-men! ” shouted tliose who had nets 
"Those devils of net boats I" cried those who had 
lines. This could not contuiue. Most of Ute line- 
fishermen, hotievcr, were Nordlanders, and they had 
tight on their side, for they were »n their own waters. 
The others were Souiherners, and no one had asked 
them to cornel 

Evening came again, and it grew dark No one ate 
anything, no one rested, no one went ashore, but the 
ill-feeling increased It is one thing to be worn out, 
without sleep and hungry, but quite another to be 
attacked and robbed by one's neighbour. Should tliey 
put up with that? 

The current was also answerable for many mishaps. 
As the tide went down it raced out of the fjord like n 
river, carrying everything with it and mixing up lines 
and netst when it turned it flowed in again with 
bubbles and eddies and capricious turns, driving 
the boats one against another, and mining up 
tbeir oars. The blame was laid, however, upon a 
neighbour—a Ime-tnan or a net fisherman Should 
they pul up with this? Were the others to have 
everything ? 

The first disturbers of the peace were some Aafjord 
boats that bad lost all the nets they owned They fell 
upon the line-fishermen nearest to them. Both sides 
raised batlle^ries and called upon comrades to help. 
The strain of weariness, of hunger, and of the want of 
elbow-room to scoop up these rrfibes from the sea, was 
too much for them, and the storm broke The sound 
of feet leaping from b«»t to boat, of shouts, of blows 
with oars, gaffs, boat-hooks and balers, grew louder 
and louder, and was echoed and re-echoed from the 
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mountains as the battie spread up the long, narrow 
fjord At last no one knew whose boat he was in, 
he only wanted revenge TTiose cursed line fishermen 
—and similarly those devils of net fishermen—should 
get what they deserved for coming here to prevent 
honest folk from fishing in their own sea 

The sun came out and shone down upon the white 
snow on the mountains and the sltore, and upon the 
long, grey fjord that was one pandemonium of fighting, 
jelling fishermen 

Suddenly the report of » small cannon echoed from 
mountain to mountain What was that? A gun? It 
still echoed What did it mean? 

It was just as if the weapons had been struck out of 
the hands of the combatants, and they stood still, star* 
ing at one another Who had fired the gun ? 

At that moment a small steamer appeared, threading 
its way among the boats Oh, was that it? They 
hitew that (tell enough, U nos the chief inspector’s 
boat, flying the Government flag, and the commander 
in person stood on the budge beside the captain 

In an instant the commotion subsided Noise may 
be contagious, silence may also be contagious, and 
now there was silence throughout the length of the 
fjord 

Many of the combataats treed to get back to their 
own boats and look innocent Some were bleeding from 
knjfe wouads, others were half stunned with blows they 
had received, but none of them wanted the interference 
of the commander 

The steamer whistled and rang a bell, but it was 
quite unnecessary, as there was perfect quiet all over 
the fjord, for in the eyes of the fisheroien the eotamander 
Stood for the Almighty Hunsclf descending to Lofoten 
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vith a Government flag in His hand A command or 
a regulation issuing from him was law 

He stood beside the captain on the bridge, and bis 
red beardless face beneath his cap was calm and deter¬ 
mined Those that were near enough to see hfm fell 
that in another moment he would utter a few words and 
at that instant law and justice would be established 
throughout the fjord 

He raised a speaking trumpet to his lips, and his 
voice thundered over the heads of the fishermen as if it 
came from heaven itself 

“ It IS determined by the Inspection that the lower 
half of the fjord shall be for the net fishermen, the upper 
half for the line men It will be punishable to invade 
one another's waters The Inspection will put out 
boundary marks, and thereafter jou are to keep tiio 
peace '• 

With a few turns of the propeller Ihe steamer went 
on a little farther through tlie throng of boats, and then 
stopped again, the bell rang once more and the speak- 
ingtrumpet repeated the injunction In this way the 
commander slowly went up the fjord, establishing 
order 

The evening was approaching, and no sooner had the 
law taken possession of the fjord than the thousands of 
fishermen were changed, as it were, from animals into 
men again The fever and madness that had raged day 
and night in their minds, quickly subsided, and they 
discovered that they had not slept nor eaten proper food 
for several days, and they now left their lines and nets 
in the water and made for the shore on either side 

The shore I Now only did they discover that the 
shores were desolate There were a few farms some 
eight or ten miles Inland, but even with the help of the 
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barns and outhouses they could not house as many as 
tvro or three hundred meni and here were many thou- 
sands who wanted shelter. There was not a fisherman’s 
hut, not an outhouse, not even a boathouse, but ashore 
they must go None the boats had a cabin now dur¬ 
ing the fishing-season A few men were taken on board 
the larger vessels, where they could cook food and sleep, 
but most of them had only the bare shore to go to. 

Tne fuff and haff-flfferf boats movea sfowfy landwards 
in the darkness, rowed by weary arms. They did not 
even go to the trading-vessels to dispose of their fish 
The first thing for the men to do was to have something 
hot and then to sleep. 
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T hu Seal found a little creek m front of a talus on 
the east side of the fjord The grapnel was 
dropped and the boat moored at both ends on account 
of the current, and at fast the smaif boat's keel grated 
upon the bcacli, and the men tramped up with hcavy» 
siifT feet, their iron heels striking sparks from the stones 
" Oh! " groaned Amt Awsan, sinking on to a rock 
'* I really be(ie\e I’m tircdl" 

*’ If only there was as much as a dog.kenncl here I " 
sighed Kancles Comon, swinging his arms across his 
chest to warm htmscif. 

You must try and find some water, LarsI '* said 
llnslhver, handing the Vcitlc to the buy, and then saj- 
ing to the others ** We’d belter bring the sail ashore 
and hang it up as a lent for the night. You must row 
out for it, Kanelcs.'* 

“ But there (sn't a scrap of wood here to make a fire 
with," said Henry Rabben, looking round the stony 
slope. It was true. These worn-out men were tn need 
of something hot to drink, and there was not so much 
as a twig to set light to 

Lars mtumed with the kettle, wading m snow above 
his knees He had filled it at a brook, but what was to 
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*' We shall ha^e to take something from the boat,” 
said the headman, and he shouted to ICaneles on tha 
boat, and told him to pull up a footboard in the fore 
part of the boat and bring it ashore 

The board waj split up, and ^vhile the little hre 
burned under the kettle a few yards from the waves that 
broke upon the sand, the men stamped donn a square 
o{ snow to a hard surface, set up four oars and bung 
the sail over them, thus making a kind of tent that 
•would keep up for the night, if only the weather 
remained calm Under it they spread out a tarpaulin 
on the snow, and when the skm mgs had been brought 
m, the five men lay down, leaning on their elbows 
They drew long deep breaths while waiting for the 
coffee that Lars was making, but sank back and slept 
for a little, they would have died only to get rest, to 
rest Without moving again 

But the coffee was ready A provision-chest was 
brought in and a lantern lighted, but the sight of one 
another’s faces With staring eyes like those of madmen, 
almost made them afraid Cops? Who vTOuld trouble 
to look m the chest for them I There was a tin to pour 
the coffee into, and It could be passed round Coffee 
once morel Something hot once morel It put life into 
them and warmth Into their joints and limbs 

Their swollen hands could not cut the bread in slices, 
nor spread the butter, Uiey look bites off the loaf and 
swallowed them almost unchewed It was good, it was 
really food 

The cold was intense, and their breath rose In white 
clouds, and very soon Iheir wet sea boots and leather 
clothes began to stiffen Pulling their sou’w esters well 
down over tbeir ears, and tbeir big woollen gloves well 
up over their wrists, they Uy back, two under each skm 
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co\erIet, and slept Outside a few embers stitl gbwed 
in the ashes of the coffee fire on the beach 
Little red stars gleamed on both sides of the grty 
fjord where other boats’ crews had made their fires 
Some had made snow huts, but the greater number made 
tents with their sails The great thing was to he down 
and sleep 

One by one the lights on board the sailing-vessels 
went out, and the men lay there crowded together m 
the cabins and down in ih« hold and slept. And while 
they slept the mglu drew white streamers of aurora up 
over the sky, and the waves plashed against ships and 
rocks, and broke upon (he grey sand 
Frost had come again after the snow, but a host of 
warm dream-visions passed through the cold polar night 
The sleepers were at home, they met their wives and 
children, parents and brothers and sisters They had 
come home with riches They painted the houses, and 
cultivated the land, ihQr took wives and children to the 
town and bought whatever they desired Banks and 
tradesmen! Here’s your money, kindly give us a 
receipt I 

Good fortune had come at lost At last! The fisher¬ 
man sails 50 far to seek it, and generally comes home 
disappointed, but this time he has it At last! Now 
we will settle down on the land, buy a big farm, and 
drive to church In a pony<arrutgc with a well-groomed 
horse. Most certainly The toil on the sea is over 
Towards morning when the tide turned and began to 
come in, the wind rose It did not need much wind to 
lift the sail roof off the oats and carry it ov er the rocks, 
and soon the six men from the Sea! lay sleeping under 
ibe open sky. 

The wind blew farther up the fjord, and began to 
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play wjth alJ these sails that were meant for houses, 
dad soon hundreds and thousands of wet fishermen lay 
sleeping under the opeit sky of a frosty Nordfand night 
They turned uneasily m ihejr sleep Perhaps they 
dreamed of ice In thuir dreams they put on more and 
more clothes, but strange to say they never became 
warm, even if they wrapped themselves up m all the 
wool tn the world Many of tliem dreamed that they 
had money in their pockets and had been to town and 
bought great fur coats like those the priest and doctor 
wore at home, but they could not have been really 
good ones, lor the) only grew colder and colder niter 
they had put them on. 

There were some that night who slept themselves into 
Paradise, so that it was impossible to wake them the 
next morning Kristiiver Myran, however, woke with 
the cold, and starting up, found that his hair and beard 
were white with frost, and his seadxMts, which he had 
drawn up over his thighs m (he evening, were frozen 
so suS (hat he could not bend his knees. His thighs 
and calves were as unbending as if his boots had been 
of iron, be had actually to break the boots across the 
knees. 

He stood up, replaced the sad upon the oars, and 
lighted the end of candle m the lantern, 7hc men 
all lay with their eyes closed, but Clezeus fiylla's 
face was strangely red, and he was talking in his 
sleep. 

Ktist^ver tucked the shcrpokin coverlet closer about 
Lars, and then stood looking at the boy as he lay, his 
hands buned deep in hrs btg woollen gloves. His face 
was such a child’s face, and he made hide plaintive 
sounds in his sleep, yust as if he were lying with his 
bead m his mothet’s lap. 
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came ashore after a day of loti Tired? Now when 
at last he had got hold of something that he under¬ 
stood ? The saw whined and the axe had to do duti 
as a hammer, the framework was raised and the planks 
were fitted together to make walls and roof. Just you 

wait! This’ll he something tike a house I 

It was larger than ihe cabin of their boat. They 
could almost stand up m n, and soon there were 
benches along two walls, and planks were laid upon 
the snow and fastened together by cross-pieces to make 
a kind of floor Table? What about some planks 
with new cross pieces laid over them, and two barrels 
to stand upon? "This’ll be more like a sanatorium 
than anything else,” said Amt, and he hammered and 
sawed and went on making it better and better. 

The best of ic was that he felt that he had become 
quite a different man in the eyes of his comrades He 
Was their equal now, and after this Lars and Kaneles 
would not begin to laugh whenever he opened his 
lips. 

All that day hlezeus ffylla had had such a strangely 
red face while they were on ibe water, and talked as if 
be did not know what he was saying In the evening 
when they were lying in the hut, he asked for a strong 
dram, for he shivered and was so cold inside, and had 
such a pain in fits side. 

There was a medicine that every headman had with 
him, and that was a botUe of brandy to which camphor 
and pepper were added Kristiver unearthed it (tom 
his provisionchest, and poured about half a cupful 
down the throat of the sick man, who put Ins hand 
to hi5 throat, coughed, and Ihen, pulling the skin 
coverlet up over his head wrth sou'wester on, turned 
away. 
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The lantern was extin^isbed and the men all went 
to sleep The plank floor was harder to lie upon than 
snoiv, and the night ivas cold again, but at any rate the 
hut did not blow dotvn They slept, and no one sat up 
to look after the man who was ill 
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I T was a long night for Elezeus Hylla He had 
such difficulty tn breathing, and it was of no use 
(or him to toss about and turn over and throw his arms 
about, he could neither draw his breath m nor breathe 
It out, and he became so afraid of being suffocated that 
he broke into a perspiration) although his beard nas 
white With frost He grew thirsty, but there was noth 
ing to drink the coffee kettle was empty He spoke to 
his comrades, but no one heard him, they were asleep 
and had no thought for anyone else They snored and 
talked in their sleep and tossed about because the cold 
under their backs made them continually start up from 
the wooden floor, but they fell back again every time 
without uakmg Oh, if lie had only had one drop of 
water! 

He felt as if these comrades of his had left him in 
the lurch They seemed like strangers They threw 
him over because he was lU They became his enemies 
saw now that they had alwajs been like char, only 
he had not known them until now 
He would have to he here quite alone with the cold 
night and this illness A (ear began to grow in his 
mind that his last hour was coming, the dreaded hour 
when he would be led into tlie presence of God 
3t8 
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fancied scenes began to pass through his brain He 
sa'v 5shy abundance of itshj be saw boats that ran over 
the water like water-ipiders Then he was going home 
—noj he was at home Of course be was at homci and 
the room was so tidy and clean, and the bed he lay m 
so soft and warm. Thatwras how Bent kept her house 1 
“ Poor dear I Are you cold? ” she said, and gave him 
hot milk and camphor-brandy “ Vou haven’t a pam 
m your chest, have you? " she said, and put a turpen« 
tine poultice on it “ Hushl “ she said to (he children 
“ Don't you see that father’s lU? ” That is what it is 
like when you have people near you who care for you. 

Ah no I He was not at home after all Here he lay, 
hundreds of miles away, and be would die here like 
an animal, far from both doctor and priest. He would 
never see Bent and the children again. If be could 
only breathe I Oh. lor a mouthful of water! 

Light appears at the little door. Someone has come 
in. His head throbs and everything dances before his 
eyes, but he is sure that someone has come in. There 
he ist There is a rustling of frozen clothing, and now 
he recognises the man. It is Jo Jonsa, who was drowned 
oE Stamsund last year, u b a dead man come to visit 
him. He begins to speak, 

“ Oh dear, it’s cold, Clezeus You get hoarse when 
you’ve Iain a long time m the water, but now it’s your 
turrt. You’h hare to come mth me.” 

Elczeus tosses and turns, and throws his hands in 
their woollen gloves about. The man still stands there 
looking at him, and begins to speak again. 

’’ I say, Eleieus, you’ll soon have to stand before 
the Almighty’s face, and now the thing is whether 
you've behaved to your wife as you ought to have 
done.” 
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‘’No, God forgive me, 1 luven‘ti” 

This IS more than Ctezeus can sumi He incs to 
call to lus companions, but they arc asleep and have 
no Uiought (or him, they are strangers, who wouU 
readily throw him overboard 

" What do you think will liappcn to you, Elezcus, 
when you liave to stand in the presence of the 
Almighty? '• 

“ Is there—is llierc no pardon? *’ 

“ The Sunday before you left home you were going 
to take the sacrament, but instead of that you beat 
Uerit '* 

' Yes, that’s true ” 

*' And now you II never see her again ” 

" OhI " 

" Have you never given false witness in the court? " 
" No rio '* 

“ Not (hat lime ten years ago? *’ 

" Oh, but that’s so old now ” 

’ Have you never cheated your neighbour, nor 
envied him when things went well with him? Have 
you never made mischief between your comrades? ” 

” Tell me—are you peaib? Have you come to fetch 
me now? ” 

The figure shook its head ” Call in the priest, 
Elezeus,’ it said ” Try to get the sacrament before 
you start on your journey * 

” It’s a long way to the pnest ” 

” Its farther to pardon,” 

Elezeus looked about him despairingly for help, but 
the men were all asleep 

In the morning, when they were going out, 
Knst^ver bent down over the sick man and asked him 
how be was Elezeus breathed heavily, but did not 
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answer. Knst^ver laid his bnnd upon the man’s (ore- 
headt and it was burning hot. He asked him i( he 
would like some coffee, but the other tuined away his 
head and dosed his ejes, so Kristhter spread his own 
skin coverlet oter him and went after the others 

All that day he said little They were many miles 
from a doctor, and it would take two or three days to 
fetch him, supposing he would come at all, and then 
he would have to be taken back. He might fit up the 
aft compartment of ilic boat and take Elezeus in to 
the hospital at Kabclvaag. but >t was no small 
matter to lose several dajs* fishing with such fishing 
as it was 

As he worked, a voice wiiliin him seemed to say. 

What will It profit a man tf he gam (he whole 
world?” Yes, that was true enough And he 
promised himself (hat if Llezeus were not better m (he 
morning, he would go with him to Kabclvoag 

The boats worked more quietly to-day. The com¬ 
mander’s steamer stilt (ay in the fjord, and several 
inspection boats had anchored at vanous points. Law 
and justice once more prevailed on the sea, and this 
gave a feeling of peace. 

That day the commander was going to try to fake 
up from the bottom some of the nets and lines that the 
fishermen had lost. He himself stood upon the bridge 
when (he anchor was dropped into the sea. The chain- 
cable that clanked alter it was long, but at lost it reached 
the bottom. The engines turned the screw a few times 
so as to drag the anchor along the bottom and thus take 
up lines and nets upon its flukes. A crowd of boats 
had gathered round, and thousands of lishcnnen were 
anximisly watching to see what the result would be. 
If the great commander were able to save some of ibe 
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nets and lines they had tost, he «-is still more of a ram 
thin they had taken him for 
The windlass was set comc to wind the chain m 
again. It ap^ared to be heavy, for the asle screeched 
More steam had to bo turned on to prevent U front 
stopping The steamer began to heel over The wind* 
lass was right fom’ard on the forward deck, and now 
the steamer began to point her nose down There must 
be a great sirnin upon it Tlic cable whined and 
screeched, tl>e roller groaned, nnd the steam puffed and 
blew The Windlass turned more and more slowly, and 
the ship's bow sank lower and lower There was 
certainty somctliing heavy The anchor was now 
Wised a good wa), but thercl There was something 
new, a new weight upon it. for the winding ceased, and 
the steamer lay heeled over with her bow very low. 
More steam I The commander stood there calm and 
Willi a dctcnwined face The crew ran backwards ^nd 
forwards, shouting now and then to one another T!ie 
Winding began again, and it wof evident to sll who were 
looking on that something heavy was coming up, the 
very fjord sKmed to be stirred up all round them 
Cubbies rose to the surface It looked as if a WThale 
might make Us appearance at any moment The wind¬ 
lass threatened to come to a standstill once more, it 
hauled and hauled, but the next moment stop^ 
Afore steam f At last It turned again, but slowly, over¬ 
burdened. and as If at any moment it might give m or 
break. There were more bubbles, and the water round 
the nearest boats was disturbed What was coming? 
It must be something liTiwg 
There was the anchorriogl And down in the water 
they could see the /luire^ and barging to them the top 
of a little mountain, a living mass of all kinds of fish- 
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ing-apphances with hsh in and on them. It rose higher 
and higher, a gigantic (angle of lines and nets with long 
streamers descending from i(, and enclosing a multitude 
of fish, living and dead, hundreds and hundreds of cod, 
and in the thickest tangle the bright gleam of hernng. 

What was tliat light grey creature that was so lively? 
It w*as a springer that had become entangled in the nets. 
It made wild leaps m order to free itself. The windlass 
was still turning, but only just. All eyes were gaaing 
in wonder, it was as though the very ocean were yield¬ 
ing up some of its mysteries 

Suddenly the chain gave way. The steamer rose as 
if with a sigh of relief, and the mountain with all the 
nets and all the fish sank back with a great splash into 
the sea and disappeared into the depths, leaving only 
innumerable rings and bubbles on the surface. 

The commander was calm, but bis face was more 
(feterromed than ever He took the speaking-trumpet, 
and Jus voice rang out over the boats' ” Don't be 
disheartened 1 Next time we’ll take a stronger cable 
and a larger steamer 1 

The fishermen stil! sat stating, os if they could not 
quite believe what they had seen It was only to have 
been expected, however, for after all a commander is 
nothing more Uian a man 
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T hat evening', wlien Knstivef had put h‘S fish oh 
board tl>c trading vessel, he asked the skipper if, 
for a good sum of monc), )>e nould tulceo sick nun to 
the hospital at Kabelvaag 

The skipper, however, «as going south to Aalcsund 
when he had his cargo on board, and did KnstAver 
imagine that these were times lor carrying about sick 
people? 

No, pcriiaps not. lie went to several irading>vessels, 
but was only lauglied at A sicfc invn I They would 
soon all be ill, the way they toiled and worked night 
and day, but all the same every one had enough to do 
in loolung after himself m times like these ** You U 
have to look after your sick man yourself, old man 1 " 
The evening was calm and frosty when the men sat 
m the plank hut, eating their supper On the rock 
outside they had boiled fresh iish, for they had Brewoed 
now, and numerous fires burned alottg both shores 
where boats' crews were at last having a hot supper. 

A candle-end in the neck of a bottle lighted up the 
hut, and at last the men’s hunger was appeased, but 
they hardly dared to utter a word They knew that 
Eleaeus had inflammation of the lungs, and he was 
now so >11 that they were dreading th« night He was 
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their neighbour at home m their tioverty, and here he 
^\as their comrade 

Lars noiselessly cleared away the cups after their 
meal, and the men remained sitting on the benches and 
chests Knsthver had hinted that if Elezeus were no 
better in the morning, they would have to make up a 
bed in the boat and take him m to Kabelv aag 
The others said nothing They had had a good 
supper and could hardly keep their eyes open, they 
tvouM have liked to lie down and go to sleep, if their 
comrade had not lain there close to them, wrapped in 
skin rugs and talking confusedly Something seemed 
to be always rousing them, so that their e>es opened 
wide Etezeus was scolding his wife, or he laughed 
and joked with her, at one moment he was illnatured, 
and the next so good 10 her 

His sea boots projected from beneath the coverlet 
They were probably frozen stiff, and pethaps his feet 
were wet, but it would be no end of a business to 
get those big boots off the feet of the fever stricken 

The little door was lifted to one side, letting in the 
frosty mist, and Peter Suzansa entered in all his sea- 
clothes, sou’wester and big, fingerless woollen gloves 
Round Ins throat he still wore the bandage that the 
doctor had put on, and over Ua red woollen scarf vvound 
several times round hjs neck 
He came from the cold winter night outside with its 
stars and streamers of northem lights, but m this tiny 
room he was met by a stillness as of a sacred place, and 
Jie stood still without speaking At last he whispered 
“ How IS he? '* 

Kristhver looked up and shook his head The five 
men sat there with sou'westeis and woollen gloves on 
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for the cold, but they said nothing There was notliiflg 
to say. 

Peter advanced Uie couple o( steps to the sick man 
anti bent o\er him He saw that they had tied hiS 
gloves on with string round Ins wrists, and the strings 
of his sou’wester were lied beneath his chin. He looked 
as if he were ready to gel up at any moment and go 
out with them on the sea 

His mouth w.is open, and the white teeth gleamed m 
tho bearded face 

The old headman began to whisper to him, os one 
would speak to a child that is to go lo sleep. 

'* Do jou feel bad to-night, Clereus? 

The sick man frowned m an attempt to understand, 
and then opened lus eyes and said in a voice (hat was 
almost inaudible 

“ 1 must go to the sacrament ” 

The other men moved a little Peter Suzansa said t 
“ Hm," and a little while after he said gently that it 
was a long way to the priest. 

" It’s . . . It's farther to to pardon,” said 
Elezcus 

Peter bent lower, and taking off his glove, laid his 
hand on the sick man’s forehead. 

” Are you so very bad then, Elezeus? ” he asked. 

“ I . . I shall die lo-night,** 

“ Hm ’» 

Peter kneeled down His eyes were on the other 
man’s face, and as he looked, his own face gradually 
changed and became a reflection of what was passing 
through the mind of the sick man Lars looked at the 
old headman Could this be Peter Suzansa, that merry 
spinner of yarns? He was behaving like a father to 
Elezeus, and his red lidded eyes were full of concern for 
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him, while the expression of bis weatherbeaten face was 
one of peace, a peace that might have come from the 
singing of a hymn 

No one spoke All eyes were upon Peler Suzansa 
At last Knstkver said 

“ It would be of no use, perhaps, to to sail m 
for the doctor ? *’ 

“ Hm ” Peter looked up at the others, but no one 
had anything to say 

There was silence again, until the sick man said ' 
"I . . I must get pardon I ... 1 must take 
the sacrament.” 

Again there was a movement among the men, but 
they no longer dared look at one another. 

Peter Suzansa raised his head and looked at 
Krist^ver It was as if the two headmen bad been 
overtaken by a trouble from which they saw no escape. 
It was impossible to get hold of a priest withm a reason¬ 
able time, and they looked at one another. It was 
unnecessary to shake (heir heads 

They sat listening to the sick man’s breathing, and 
the tallow candle burned lower and lower 

” If only something could be done I ” said Krislhver 
at last 

The eyes of all the men seemed to be searching for 
this something, and in a little while Arnt Awsan said 
hesitatingly; 

” If we had been Baptists now . . 

They were silent again ICnsthver passed his gloted 
hand across his forehead, and at last ventured to say , 

” As far as I can remember from my school learning, 
anyone can . hm I " 

” Yes,” said Lars, who was the most recently con¬ 
firmed of them all. “It says ui the catechism that m 
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cases of need any Chnstjan ” He dared not say 
more, for it seemed prtHy well imiMssible that an 
ordinary man would be bold enough to give the 
sacrament 

The sick man began muttering ogam He opened 
his c>cs and looked about wikllv, saying he must get 
up and go to church with Ins wife ‘ Come along, 
Oent t 

Peter made him lie down again nnd covered him up 
“ You must he still Elezeus lie said gently, as if he 
were speal ing to a little child Dut EIczeus began 
again 

“ 1 must go to church ! must take tJie 
sacrament, or else 1 shall be lost " 

They sat (or a little while listening to bis quick, 
hboured breathing Tlicn he began to sob 
' There he isl " he said Its too late note 
There a no pardon (or me If only I could have the 
sacrament but it s too late now Is it too late? '* 
Again they sat silent for a little while not knowing 
what to do They could see that EIczeus had not long 
to live At last Arnt Awsan spoke 
' We can’t let it end like this can we? ' he said 
Suddenly Peter raised his head again and looked at 
Henry Rabben and immediately all faces were turned 
in his direction 

No one ventured to speak, but he felt they had 
indicated him Their eyes said ** If any one of us 
IS worthy to do this, it is jou ” 

Henry lowered his eyes, not daring to look at any¬ 
one Would they lay such a burden, such a respon¬ 
sibility, upon his shoulders? But he felt their eyes still 
rested upon him, as much as to say " We choose 
you 1 If any one of us is worthy to do this, it is you '* 
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He? Was not he jUst like ibe others? He had no 
more Icaming-, and tvas not pious; he nas a poor farm* 
labourer and fisherman just as they were He managed 
to comb his hair and beard and to «ash when the others 
thought it was unnecessary, and he had a garden at 
home* He did not fight, nor drink until he was quite 
drunk; but that was mere chance, foe ha would liaie 
liked to. If there were anyone to whom people behaved 
unreasonably, he did perhaps take his part, but not 
so often as he ought Why should they now choose 
him ? 

He rvanted to nse and say he was not the right man, 
that It should be their headman or Peter Suransa, who 
were the oldest, but the silence was so profound that he 
felt ho could not break it. All the eyes testing upon 
him, every face, said “ It must be you I " 

When the sick man moaned again and spoke a few 
muttered words, it seemed like a warning Perhaps 
there was no time to waste he must make up his mind. 

tie rose, and os be did so tic met the others* eyes, 
but was unable to speak He moved towards the door. 
“ Are you going? ” asked Knstiver 
“ I’m coming back,” Henry replied. 
lie vent out and s(c^ on the beach The night was 
frosty^ and the waves broke at his feet, on the fjord 
lights gleamed from ships, and in the sky stars glittered 
above the white mounuiin>tops In the west the roar 
of the ocean could bo heard 
Ileniy wanted to move, to walk up and down so as 
to collect his thoughts and find out what he ought to 
do, but there was no room. The hut belonging to ihe 
Sca-Fire was closd by, and beyond that the mountain 
rose perpendicularly out of the sea. 

Suddenly he heard a strange sound from the other 
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side of the fjord, where diere were lights shining 
from many huts It was sitting, the singing of a 
hymn 

He knew now what It was It was the Methodists 
holding a prayer meeting before they went to bed 

He stood listening At last he looked up into the 
clear, frosty sky over which played bright bands of 
auroral light and as he stroked hiS beard he whispered 
'* Forgive me, Lord, if I m doing wrong 1 ’ 

He turned to go in again, but at the door he stopped, 
and going round to the other side of the hut, he kneeled 
down m the snow and folded hes hands as well as he 
could witli hts gloves on 

When he entered the hut n little later, ihe men sitting 
there saw a strange expression of peace in Ins face, and 
he held himself erect and looked from one to (he other 
of them 

If you choose me for this ' he said, 111 do it 
m Gods name We must renumber that the disciples 
—they were only simple (isheccnen like us 

The headmen glanced at one another md nodded 
No one spoke, but Henry felt that all were of die same 
mind 

Lars had a difficulty in keeping back his tears 
Something great was taking place It reminded him 
of the time when the doctor took out his instruments to 
operate on grandmother—hot no, it was somcthii'g much 
greater than that 

Henry Rabben still stood there He passed his hand 
across his forehead and looked from one to anoilier of 
his comrades 


‘ But there’s one more thing, ’ he said “ If a 
simple man undertakes to perform a sacred act, he must 


have a dear conscience, so 1 B nsh you, comridcs— 
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have 1 done you any '»rong? For if I ha\e, I stand 
here now and ask your forgiveness for it.” 

This v,as more than I.ais could stand, and he covered 
his face with his hands and turned away so that no one 
should see that he was crying He heard his father 
say 

" You can be quite certain of that, Henry You\o 
never done us anything hut what was good." 

'* Well, in God's name then,” said Henry 

It was only now that he began to wonder what he 
was fo use There was no wine and ro proper bread. 

But there was no time for long consideration The 
candle in the bottle burned on, and they all sat stlrnt 
while Henry opened his chest and look out a small 
bottle of Riga balsam He poured a little of this into 
a coffee-cup, mixed a httic water wiih it and tasted it. 
He then tut a piece of bis own bread that his wife had 
baked, but after doing so it occurred to him that Elczeus 
had a loaf like it in his chest, which his wife Bent had 
made It would be better to take that, for then Bent 
would be with them With the piece of bread on a 
pewter plate and the cup in his hand, he then went up 
to the sick man and kneeled down, placing tlie cup 
and plate on the door. 

"ClezeusI" he said, touching him. ” Do you 
know me? ” 

** Yes,” said the sick iwan 

” .We’te no way of gethng hold of the priest, but 
would you like me to give you the sacrament? ” 

*• Yes.” 

** Would you like us to sing a hymn first? ” 

” Yes." 

Peter SuzansA had moved into the background. 
Henry looked at the men. 
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“ Perhaps we might take * A safe stronghold our Ood 
IS still ’ •’ 

They had no hymn book, but they knew this by heart, 
and they sang it. Lar’s trd!}!e sounded abo\e the 
others, Peter Suzansa folded his hands m their woollen 
gloves and sang, and Kaneles Gomon joined in and 
thought of his old father The yellow light of the 
candle shone over the hide room and over the men 
sitting there in their oilskins As they sang it scented 
to Lars that they were changed, (hey became disciples, 
like those fishermen of old And (he hymn was so well 
suited to their life in ihcsc desolate regions, to the 
dying fisherman, and to those m a collage m the fac. 
south who would soon be left without a bTeadwinncT 
iWhen the hymn ended, Henry took olT his glove and 
laid his hand upon the sick man’s forehead 
” Is there anything you want to tell us, EleMus? '* 

.. Yes ” 

" Have you done anyone any wrong that we can try 
and put right? ’’ 

" Yes Give my love to Bent ’* 

*' Is there nothing else?’* 

” No Try and help Bent ’* 

“ We promise you that, Elezeus Bent shall have 
food and dnnk as long as there's any in my house ” 

" That’s . that's good f ” 

There was a pause, and then Henry asked' 

" Do you believe m Cod (hen, Elezeus? ” 

“ Yes.” 

*' And are you sorry for the wrong things you have 
done? ” 

"Yes—oh, yesl " 

After a few moments Ilenty went on, his hand still 
resting on the other man’s forehead. 
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“ Then I declare to you, jn Cod Almighty’s stead, 
the forgiveness of all your sins, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And 
he gaie hun the little piece of bread and a sip from the 
cup, after which they sang another \erse of the hymn. 

They sat silent for some tune, but at last Arnt Awsan 
spoke. 

“ Things won't be very easy for Bent,” he said 
” We must gne her a helping hand uhenever we 
can,” Said Kristk\er 

” Mm," said the others in agreement 
When Peter Suzansa roac to go, he leaned over the 
sick man and said ' 

” Good-by© then, ElezeosI ” 

“ Good*byel ” 

” You . you can say I'm coming soon 1 shan't 
be long after }ou ” And turning to the others he said 
“ Good night! ” and went out with bowed head. 

When the others had sal a little longer Krist^ver 
said that they could go to bed, it would be enough if 
he sat up through the night 
Lars crept under the rug with the others, and fell 
asleep at once, only waking in the morning when his 
father shook him. The others were having their break¬ 
fast There was no sound from where the sick man 
lay. He was complctel) covered with a tarpaulin. 

” You must make a coJSn, Amt,’* said Knsthver. 
” And you, Lars, must go m to Kabelvaag with it, 
and send it south by steamer.” 
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A ll this time there were little flocks of whales out 
in the West Fjord, wandenng restlessly hither 
and thwhw, W<i'*\rig and spouuag great qaaatiljr 

of herring m the fjord had excited tliem, but they dared 
rot go m, the ships, the boats and all the commotion 
in there kept them out in the open sea, but at the same 
time made them remain in the neighbourhood They 
only took little turns of a hundred miles or so up and 
down to keep watch, so to speak They went south* 
wards olT Hcigeland and westwards outside Vtcroy and 
Rost, for the great Atlantic was refreshing m a storm, 
but they had to return, and darted back nght o\er the 
Ilolsirom, the water foaming about tltcir jaws, and 
along the Lofoten Wall again, for tho fjord m there 
was ali%e with all manner of dr^hghts. The sea is a 
good conductor of sound, howc\ar, and they heard the 
noise there from a distance of many miles They must 
have patience a little longer, but how long should tlicy 
wait? 

One morning a vessel on her way from Svolva^r in to 
the fjord saw the sliools of lierrmg gi’ing out to sea 
agidn There was a broad river of small hemng across 
the West Fjord, and over it flock* of screaming winhj 
and grey birds 
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The -whales %;ere there now, accompan^jn^ the slioals 
like shecjxiogs that run beside the flock. They %icre 
having an easy time, for it did not need many turns 
of their tail to keep up with the herring, and all they 
had to do was to open their mouths and take what they 
wanted, move slowly along^ and take another mouthful. 
Several miles out to sea other whales were seen spouting 
on their way m; and millions and millions of herring 
were going west again, over the endfe&s plains of ocean. 

One day the shoal will sink, however The whale 
dives, and can still readi it, but the shoal goes still 
lover, and then the whale cannot follow It can only 
feel which way it goes, and moves slowly along above 
It, and then in the rtiorncng, when the shoal generally 
goes to the surface for n little, the whale can have a 
good breakfast At lost, however, the herring descends 
to depths from which u does not rise again that year, 
and the whale has a period for rest and digestion. It 
lies on the surfaco of the water like a ship without 
rigging, and perhaps takes a nap, for it is rather tiring 
to go on feasting for several days Then one morning 
It IS roused by a peculiar movement m the water, and 
opening us small eyes it is instantly wide awake and 
listening The sea gives warning of an all too wcll- 
knowm enemy, the grampus. It is still some miles off, 
but it is already on the track of its prey. With a 
pouerfui stroke of its tail, the whale takes to Right, but 
the grampus is a good rider, and in a few hours there 
IS a wild druse through the boundless ocean. 

The day after the departure of the herring, the other 
fish had also left the fjord From boat to boat the 
shout was repeated “ Have you got anything? ” and 
tile answer was always the same: “ No, have you? ” 
“ No, there isn’t any here.” ” Nor here either.” 
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"He’sgonc’* "Yes, the fishing s over " “ Yes, it's 
over ’’ 

The dense fieet of ships and boats dispersed, but os it 
IS too early to go home, most of them go out to theif 
usual fishing-station uhcre there may be a clianco of a 
little extra fishing during the next few weeks 

Once more the fjord lies empty and desolate. The 
tide rushes in at the flow and out at the ebb, but it no 
longer wears away andior cables, and here and there 
along the deserted shore may be seen a plank hut that 
the men had not troubled to take away wiih them 
On ihc day when tlie 5<a( sailed out along (lie Lofoten 
Wall again, Kcist^ver w-xs a well to-do man l(e had 
lost nets and rope, one of his comrides was deid, and 
lie hnd gone through much hardship but in his breast* 
pocket lay a bulky pocket-book, full of hundred krone 
notes lie had never in lus life earned so much money 
In his pockets It imuuntcd to thousands When all 
iiis men had received iheit sliore, there would slil) be a 
good large sum for himself, and cvrn when the bank 
and the tradesmen were paid, a very fair amount would 
be left. A fisherman who owns boat and fishing-gcar 
for five men. and has a savings-bank book lying at 
the bottom of his chest—"What do you say to that, 
hUrya? Do you still want us to give up the sea? " 
And there might still be a little more money to come 
in before the fishing ended 
The weather had become milder, and the sun shone 
in the middle of the diy, and iicre they came sailing 
along m a fresh breere with wealth on baird Kanrlci 
Gomon s.ing They no longer talked about Ekreus 
Ilyita If a man dies or Is drownctl, or a boat dis¬ 
appears m A storm, it is sad, but it is an everyday 
occurrence among fishennen, and m a few days U>rre 
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IS no more mention of it. They would miss Elezeus 
\\hen they had to row bard, for the sixth oar could not 
bo used; and when they got (tome, when they had to 
walk up the beach and ^ vielcomed, they would be one 
man less than when they set sail 

The surface of tJie wide, open West Fjord was 
covered with sails They looked so tiny out there, just 
like a swann of insects that had settled on the water 
with their wirgs raised 

As Knstiver stood at the helm, lie felt a peculiar 
afTcction (or the 5eal He (elt so secure m his owner* 
ship, she was really his, and henceforth they would be 
companions, they two He knew her too—almost, so 
Uiat he could do what he liked with her, no matter 
where the wind was Perhaps she still had some hidden 
caprice in her that might play him a (rick some day, 
but they had had no sailing lor life or death jet 

Tiie number of boats gradually grew less as some 
of them turned off to their old hshing-slntions while 
others went on. Some had come all the way from 
Va.ioy and Rost 

Beacons and hatbourdights were being lighted m the 
red evening glow when the 5ea-Ffoa>i.r and the 5fa( 
entered the sound together. 

"You’re 0 millionaire nove, I suppose," Kristiver 
shouted across to Jacob. 

DammitaiJ'Wilb iho-Ump looked all black hair and 
beard, but there was a UttJe patch of face beaming out 
from beneath his sou'wester. 

Haw—hawl *’ he cned. ** Thai's sajing a good 
deal, but I will say that things have Ixikcd worse tfian 
the) do now." And the two headmen laughed. 

Was It strange ihnt Jacob had done so well? Now- 
people could see once more that if Uiey are threatened 
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with a " black year ” in Lofoten, all they hate to do 
IS to go and sell their boat and nets to Jacob, and then 
It will be all right A little while ago there was no fish 
in the sea, but the four boats’ gangs that went and sold 
themselves to Jacob knew what they were doing. 
Money ? No, he had no money, but they agreed about 
the price, and kept their boats and nets as pledges, for 
in any case they were going to work as “ half-share ’’ 
men under him Well, Jacob bought, and what 
happened? There was splendid fishing before jou 
could turn round! In the fjord he worked with five 
boats lie was no longer n fislicrman, he was an 
admiral He had paid for the boats and nets m no 
time, and the men who had formerly owned them did 
not know whether to be glad or sorry It was true they 
nuide ft good dc&l as ' lull-share’ men, but il they 
had not sold they would have made double as much 
Jacob must have made an enormous amount by this 
transaction, he was padded all over with paper roonc)i 
and seemed to grow fatter every day And sonic 
thought It was a good thing, and others that it was a 
pity, that he never could keep Ins momy 

After the men s recent cxpcncnccs the old hut seemed 
almost too fine It had walls of timber, windows, 3 
table and chairs, and there were bunks with soft straw 
to lie upon, just as a king would have it. They would 
live like genllancn nowl 

The first thing that the crew of the Seal did was to 
set about a " thorough cleaning " of their own persons. 
*' No one’s going to bed until hc’i washed hirascll 
and changedi <’ said Henry R^ben, and pf course 
no one disputed for a moment that in a matter of this 
kind he was the headman over them all. 

They lighted the stove and made the hut so hot that 
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people who opened the door with the intention of 
coming in gasped for breath and fled That was their 
look out! *' Just keep it upj ” said Kaneles, pushing 
still more wood into the stove Why, they had 
suffered enough from the cold lately, and now there was 
plenty of peat and wood *' Keep it up I " cried Henry 
Rabben from Uie kitchen where he was gelling hot 
water ready 

The first proceeding was a difhcuU one the sea boots 
had to come off The men s feet were swollen, and the 
boots themsches had a discouraging appearance after 
having waded about for weeks in sea water, fish slime, 
and snow without being greased or dried The leather 
was a greyish white colour, cracked and wrinkled, and 
resembled the face of a sick person They had to come 
off, however The man sat upon a stool, while another 
stood behind him grasping his arms at the shoulder 
and pulling backwards, and a third seized the boot by 
the heel and toe and pulled with all bis might in the 
opposite direction Pull away, oho I Both exerted 
their utmost strength, acid it looked as if they would 
tear (heir comrade in half, but tn the end the boot 
yielded with a creaking sound 

Then the hair sock came into view It had once been 
white, now it was black, and smelt of sea water, leather, 
and perspiration It was pulled off from Che top down* 
wards, and revealed the stocking What the olour of 
that had been when it Has young it was impossible to 
say, but now it was a brownish grey. If it had to be 
peeled off it would hurt, it seened to hare stuck to the 
foot with a mixture of sea-water and blood It must 
come off, however, and it was turned carefully down 
over the leg, which was red all over, it stuck and 
took the skin with if, but it bad to come off- 
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At last a human foot appears, swollen and sore, with 
marks of wool and sca-water, the heel blue, the toes 
purple and numb with the cold The heat makes them 
begin to tingle and prick, and their joints are quite stiff* 
The tub was brought in, full of hot water “ Keep 
up the firel ” said Kancles The hot water made the 
feet hurt in earnest, and the men howled, it was like 
knnes all over the bod>, and yet scrubbing their feet 
clean seemed to do them good inteinally, as if their 
very heart were the cleaner for it They showed one 
another (heir frost bites, and gamed a little sympathy. 
“ Myl that looks hadl ” said one '* Wait a bit and 
you shall see something worscl *’ It was a good thing 
the) had *' gall brandy ** in their chests, for there was 
nothing like it for frost in the limbs 
More hot water and clothes of! I *' Keep up th« 
fire 1 ’’ said Kaneles. for it was no joke to have to strip 
to die bkin First the blouse and the homespun waist* 
coat, then the big knitted woollen jersey, and after it 
the woven woollen shiti. and at last the white linen 
shirt Is Uicre a good fire? For Henry Rabbcn insists 
on their taking off (he innermost woollen shirt I Very 
well! So at last they have got down to their bare body, 
which they stroke with their swollen hands, because it 
IS so white and sensitive to cold after always being shut 
in behind so much wool, and not having felt fresh air 
lor ever so long. 

Now the washing b^an, and the soap lathered on 
chest and arms. The men scrubbed one another's 
backs. •' Oh, rub hardert" It did tlvctti good! 
“ Keep up the fire I ” said Kaneles 
When Peter Suaansa and his men came, they had to 
go through the same process, but Peter himself wanted 
to be alone out m the kitchen when he washed himself. 
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The “gallbrandy” kept going the round. Many 
a frost bitten foot throughout the length of the Lofoten 
iWall had some that evening. 

It vras strange to look one another in the face, they 
were all so clean and looked so nice, they might all 
ha\e been bridegrooms, old os well as young 

Many a headman slept tJiat night with a Helhijlled 
pocket-book on his breast, fastened to a cord round his 
neck. It was not cusforaary to settle with the others in 
the boat until the fbhing ended 

Arnt Awsan slept alone in the uppermost bunl^, and 
he dreamed that Elezeus Hylla came and Tvanted hts 
old place beside him He began to undress down on 
the floor, pulled off his boots and then his trousers, and 
lighted his pipe. " Make room! ” he said to Arnt, 
and then he came up, tlmugh Arnt knew perfectly well 
that he was dead and sent south in a coffin 
Arnt CTied out in his sleep and started up. Thank 
goodness I It was only a dream, and he could sink 
back again and go to sleep 
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“rjno Ellen Olsdauchter Ko\a 

A “I musl now Jake up my pen and send you 
some lines to let you know that are well and strong) 
as 1 hope this finds you, for it is a great blessing. With 
regard to the fishing I cannot complain, but it was a 
cold life in the fjord, and who would ha>c thought 
things would hate gone as they did with Clezeus Kylla? 
A fisherman's life is indeed a Inrd life, and no one need 
envy those who hate to carry u on as long os they 
live, and if it were not for my father’s sake I would 
netcr set foot again upon the sea, as there are other 
things I would rather do, c«pccially to get on In the 
world But I cannot very well leave my father alone 
on the 5<af as long os ray brothers are not big enough. 

" Two fine town ladies have come here, and they go 
about in broad daylight trying to attract the men, and 
many a silly seaman has fallen into temptation, but I 
walk straight past them, and I think Kanelcs Gomon 
might do the same, for he is an honest fellow. 

“ I was down on the wharf the other day and saw 
a lady who swalfowed swords that were at lease a yard 
long, and you may believe it or not, but she had not 
a thread of clothing on, and was even illuminated 
inside With Bengal lights She calls herself a princess, 
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because she is the daughter of a king m India, and 
many think her very beautiful, but I do not, for I know 
someone who is more beautiful 
“ I have bought a little gold brooch and a red silk 
scarf to wear round the neck, and they would suit a 
young girl best only I do not suppose anyone would 
accept them, for they are always so proud 

“ I wonder who you are making the garters for, but 
I suppose I am not the right person to be told, for you 
must have so many friends and will be having more 
when you are confirmed Do you remember the day 
when we were marned in the torn? Games like that 
ore over now, and you are going your way and I mine, 
and before we know it ive shall have seen one another 
for the last tune But when I look forward I see all 
that I have to get through before I can he anything of 
a man, so I can say no more ti>day 
“ It will not be long now before we hoist the sail 
and go southwards again, and perhaps when I meet 
you, you will be grown op and wearing an engagement 
ling So farewell until we meet! With many greet¬ 
ings from me, 


“ Labs Kristoffersen IiI\ban ” 
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T he dajs grew lon^^er and longer, but lliere was a 
little life on the banks again Now and then a 
boat would come in with four or five hundred fish— 
quite extra wealth So it was going to be a record 
jear after all m spite of its having been so uneven on 
the whole 

There were now good times for the pedlars too, and 
even Jacob had bought himself a blue dufile coat and 
a gold ling for his own finger 

Lars was silling reading in the hut in the evenings 
It wai liistory this tim^ and a book of that sort is a 
wonderful (lung You open it and begin to read, and 
all at once the hut is gone and you are among 
emperors and kings, indeed among people who died 
many hundred years ago You arc with an army on 
an expedition Into Asia You see the Trench king’s 
head cut off and fall into the street, where Tom, Dick, 
and Harry play ball With U Strange times 1 And the 
fisher>boy is taking part In it all, while the other inmates 
of the hut sit mending their ntls 
Once or twice he raises his head and looks at them 
as if from a great distance His father is sitting up 
by the wall with a number of nets that have to be 
mended A little help would not come amiss, but Lars 
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IS far away m other kingdoms aod lands, m fine com¬ 
pany, and thinking o{ becoming a fine gentleman 
himself Every book he reads takes him farther and 
farther away. What KristMer thinks about it he does 
not say, for it does not concern anyone else. 

" Shall I help jou, father? '* 

" Oh no. There's no more tlian I can manage 
myself.” 

The boy knew that it was pride that made his father 
say this, and he was On the point of rising to go and 
help him, but the book held him He vould only read 
a few more pages. And the hut vanished, and once 
more he was far away in other lands and other times 

Lattr in the evening he raised his head once more 
and came down to earth with eyes that could see his 
comrades in the hut. 

iWas he going to become like them, he thought? It 
was not that he thouglu himself too good, for his father 
and grandfather and alt the others were good enough. 
that was not the reason. But an amhitious lad who 
becomes a fisherman has no paradise before him towards 
which he is travelling. Even if lie should one day 
become a headman, what was that after all? The 
headman toils through a life of poverty like the other 
men in his boat. He is (he slave whom tradesmen and 
banks, middlemen and merdionts, here and abroad, 
send out to bring die fish ashore to them. The banks 
and the tradesmen become rich, the middlemen and the 
merchants become neb, the station king is rich, but 
there is one who Is poor all his life, and that is the 
fisherman. Would Lars go ta for this? 

He tried to read again, but now it was a different 
history. It was not about kings and wars and revolu¬ 
tions, no, It was the stoiy o( hts own class through 
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hundreds and thousands of jears An army of millions 
of weather-beaten men passed before him They had 
dra^n riches from the sea to ntaiu others wealthy, they 
capsized and were neser heard of again, they became 
lepers and su^ered a living death in some hut, they 
dragged through an old age, crippled with rheumatism, 
after the long years of hardships on the sea. A good 
year like the present one was a streak of silver in their 
grey life, the fisherman bought himself a ring, and lived 
for some days in a bower of roses, but then came the 
seven lean jears and the same distress m the grey 
cottages along the grey coast 

This was what the boy saw These bearded men now 
sitting in the hut had once been young like himself, 
but It would be impossible itow for them to sit os he was 
doing, dreaming of swinging lumscif up into a better 
position ft was too late for them, but there was still 
time for Lars 

The book was his saltation It would be good-bye 
to Kancics, Lars thought to himself, they would not 
long be comrades after all. 

Once more lie lost himself in other times and other 
countries, while the netting shuttles danced around 
him 

During these days Jacob timpcd about, so neb and 
important that he did not know wliat to do 

If his wealth had amounted to only half what it was, 
he would ha\e bought a fewr barrels of the most expen¬ 
sive brandy and treated the whole station; but this 
was too much, he lost sight of land, his head was 
confused enough already, and to drink—now 1 
Impossible I 

lie went out on (he sea every day like the othen* it 
was not tliat. He stood cleaning fish with his men ns 
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long as there >Kas a fish left to open, so he was not 
proud, but ^vhen a man is padded all round with bank¬ 
notes, he has not much peace cither day or night So 
tilts nas what it nos (o be a nch inanl 

Yes—but the aggra\ating part of it was that he felt 
just the same as before His short leg had not become 
any longer, be looked just the same when he saw his 
rejection m the water, he could not eat more than his 
fill, and if anyone were to come and offer him expensive 
Qowers with his bread instead of cheese, he was 
quite able to pay for them, but would they taste 
nice? 

As soon as they came tn ftom the sea and had finished 
With the fish, he began to adorn himself He washed 
himself and sha>cd hia upper lip, and treated himself 
to new underclothing from the shop, and bst of all put 
on his blue dufQc coat and his ring and there he was t 
Then he stood still and tried to (eel whether this was 
what It was like to be a rich man I!e began now to 
limp about and display himscU with a beaming face 
and twinkling brown ejes and was m a glorious slate 
of confusion 

Brandy 1 Oh yes, it can brighten the world right 
enough, but the thought of all one could buy if one 
only had money enough, also makes one see suns and 
moons, and sing. Oh dear, Maria ( Oho 1 Hiere 
was that big, newly psmted gatteas now Oli no t he 
might just as well t^c a fhree^taster Perhaps he 
would be able (o buy one like that, and then people 
would b« obliged (o coll him captain. He would just 
like to see them looking down on Jacobi Or should 
ft be a Urge fish w harf like the station-king's ? Peop’e 
would hate (o coll him a tiadei- then, or indeed a 
merchant. But wliat about Jeaiing the Sea-F!ovtr? 
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N'fio. No I But there uas botscihing cBe he might 
<Jo He could gild her Mem and stern, and hu/ a Mih 
sail. He hummed to himself as ho limped about, 
and cominuallj' saw new \iSioas. Oh dear, Moira i 
Ohol 

One night he decided that he would build a fine hoiiso 
down in the south, and it should not be pjinlul in ti>o 
otdtnary wav, but tattooed Uke a seaman's hand* And 
then lie would hire iwo or three people to stand on the 
beadi and welcome htn when he stepped asliote from 
his Ivofuien sxiyagcs 

One morning a tliought struck him HoM llvat Im 
hod become a rich man, he ought surely to associate 
with his «iuala Ho accordingly diess^ himself in 
his duiSe coat, put his nng on his finger and fct out, 
Ihis time he entered the ohice of the siationdiing 
himseif 

The gendeman with the ted, beardless face and yellow 
eyn was writing at iiU desk and looked up No Usher* 
men were allowed into the oCke. bveryihing was 
settled out in the sliop What did tii« fellow 
want? 

Jamb began to fidget with hi> sou'wester, to screw up 
bn c)cs and make himscll irresistible as he had done la 
the commander* 

Ob, )>« only wanted to look m, he said, and hear how 
die trfJirr was. 
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sufficiently well off to think of giving a party—or a 
ball, as they called ;t. He had hired the whole of the 
hotel and all the food and drink that it contained, and 
now he wanted to know if the station-owner would con¬ 
descend to be one of the party, and perhaps bis lady 
too He had intended to ask llie doctor and the priest 
and the commander, and he thought that in the future 
there should be more friendliness and intercourse 
between those who owned a little more than the spoon 
with which they ate 

Not a muscle of the staiion king 5 face moved At 
last he said' 

“ Isn’t your name Jacob?” 

Yes, It was—Jacob Awsan 

*' Very well You were guarantor for nets and 
clothes sold to a Hitteroy man last year ” 

Yes, Jacob remembered that 

"The man was drowned,” said the station king, 
beginning (o turn over the leaves of a register 

'* Yes, God have mercy on him I He was drowned 
last spring ” 

” And he left nelt to nothing, and his debt is not 
paid Your share of it as guarantor is one hundred and 
nineteen kroner and fifty ote Will you pay it at 
once? '* 

” Yes, certainly 1 ” And Jacob took out his pocket- 
book and began counting it out 

” Sorensen I ” called the station-owner, and a man 
came m from the shop ** Just attend to this man, will 
you? He wants something oroUier in Uie shop Good 
morning, Mr Jacob Awsanl " 

Later in the evening the old man was standing in the 
darkness outside the station-owner’s white house, look¬ 
ing at the long row of ilfuminated windows. He shook 
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you fishermen J You can't bear (o have any monty in 
your pockets, because you're not used to it. But tell 
me now—how much have you made during Uie last 
few weeks? " 

Jacob shook his head He did not keep accounts 
He had not counted up his gams, but he owned a few 
things—se\era{ fully equipped boats, and he was not 
short of cash cither 

" Well, thank you!” said tlie priest, taking- the 
money, and Jacob said * Good ni^bt ” and went out of 
the room He put bis head in again, however, and 
added 

" Perhaps you’d be good enough to give my respects 
to the station-owner and say that I've paid something 
into (he mission for hiui" 

“Good night, Jacob? ” 

When Jacob uas gone, (he priest pbced the notes 
in an envelope on which he wrote, ** The property of 
Jacob Awsan,” and put it in a drawer in bis writing- 
table The day might come when they would be useful 
to have back 

Jacob made his way among the huts m the darkness, 
humming to himself as fie went Cvery day is wonder¬ 
ful to a rich man To-day he had put the station-owner 
himself to shame That was something to have donel 
Oh dear, Maria I Ohol 

He met ICaneles Gomon, and together they went into 
a bar. ICancleS called for coffee, and Jacob did the 
same There was no question of brandy m times such 
as these. 

Jacob liked talking (o this fad They called for 
cigars, and talked and laughed until the room rang with 
their laughter. Jacob had once been young like this 
young fellow, and he was also from a small mountain 
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yellow and the cowshed red But it was the money I 
He had made a little this year, but then there was all 
he owed To tell Ihejrutb it was not easy 
Jacob asked hinTlf he might lend hun a hundred 
dalers. Kaneles shook his head, he oned enough 
already 

“ Will jou take the money as o little present? ' 
Kaneles shook his head again He was not going to 
beg if he could help it His eyes flashed almost angrily 
beneath bts knitted brows 
At this Jacob brought down his Hst upon the table, 
making the cups and saucers dance 
" Confound the fellow I Do you think I m not rich 
enough to pay for the whole of your rubbishy farm 
and give you a hundred dalers into the bargain ? Eh? 
Do you think I'm a church mouse? Do you think 
I’m A Seggar? Eh? Have you got five boats with 
all their nets and other things? How much money 
have you got about you ? You miserable fellow, you 1 
Upon my word, it seems impossible to get nd of n 
single penny to-aighti ” 

For a little while they sat ond sulked, each smoking 
in Silence and looking straight before him, but then 
Jacob’s face brightened, and he turned to its com¬ 
panion It was impossible for him to be anything but 
good natured this evening He had now taken it mto 
his head that he would be like a father to Kaneles and 
help him on so that he could marry and paint Itts house 
and bring the farm into a good state of cultivation 
He approached him more cautiously, to avoid the risk 
of having a fist planted between his eyes in a care¬ 
fully worded sentence he asked fCaneles whether he 
would be able to take him u as a lodger when the time 
came that he was no longer aUe to go to sea A little 
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first wanted to make bim drunk, and then bty their 
boats back for a mere nothing Well, perhaps Jacob 
IS as great a fool as jou take turn for Try, and then 
you 11 seel 

In another moment they approached the subject 
They wanted to know whether he did not think it would 
be reasonable if they bought their boats and nets back 
again That transaction had really been almost 
what might be called a joke Could they not talk it 
o\er? 

Oh, dear, yest By all means talk it over! 

And the price? That, they supposed, nould be the 
same that he had paid? 

Just so Jacob thought so loo. so they were agreed 
as to the price 

But then about the money They uould haie to ask 
to be allowed to let the debt stand o%er in the mean* 
time, for what little they had earned while working for 
him they had already sent home 

Jacob smiled once more The men liad talked it 
oter^ he could see, among themsehes But he was 
not a hard bargainer Stand over? Of course they 
could let It stand over 

He knew perfectly well that he would never see a 
penny of these men’s money, but he waved his hand 
granny Was he a rich man or was he not? The 
station king would never have done such a thing, but 
this was Jacob, not the station king 

When he went home that evening he was quite M>bcr 
There was a new moon again, and he could see the 
rows and rows of fish hanging on the lines to dry 

Was Jacob drunk? No, but be was excited His 
wealth had begun to dwindle but what of that? He 
had four boats less than before, bat what of that ? Had 
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T hen came the storm 

There was the usual swarm of boats lying 
o\er the banks, hauling in lines and nets The air 
was raw and foggy* and there was a slight swell 
“There's good Suiting lo-dajrt " Peicr Sueansa 
shouted across to the Seal, and Knstiver agreed with 
him. The nets were full of cod, and there would be 
thousands m the boat if they went on as they had begun 
“ The air’s awfully still 1 ” cried a Nordlandcr, look* 
ing all round. Tlierc is a certain kind of stillness that 
makes the fisherman listen, and when one headman 
assumes a listening attitude, it is taken up in boat after 
boat, until all are lr>ing, as it were, to find the scent. 
In fog every sound is suspicious, and now the cold 
sca>mist began to move and drift in a south«easterty 
direction, and that meant wind Listen! Already 
there was a strange roarl " We shall be Itaving i 
visitotl “ shouted a Kordland man, as he hauled and 
hauled at his nets to gel them m in time. They must 
nuke for land at once. 

“ Hurry up, mcnl *’ shouted Peter Suransa. In all 
the boats the men were working their hardest, hauling 
for fheirverj fives, they knew tha roar that was grow¬ 
ing louder and louder, and iheir energy and their 
anxiety spread from boat fo boat oier miles and miles 
of sea. Make haslel A storm Is comingl 
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It tore about like wild, white wraiths, and the little sails 
were scattered and driven like storm-lashed birds in an 
ever wilder and wilder flight 

Where were they going? No one knew When 
would they be able to lum? fvo one knew Some 
time co-nigfit, or some ttaie co-niorrow, they would 
perhaps be shattered upon a rocky cliiT on the mam 
land, perhaps the wind would drive them seawards for 
da)s perhaps m another moment their boat would 
capsize and then—then iliere would be nothing 
more 

It was the first time Knstiiver had sailed the Seal 
close-reefed The sail was now as small as it could be, 
and did not reach half way up the mast, and yet it w<as 
too large It would be wrong to say that Kristiver 
was enjoying httnself but at last be was out with his 
boat in downright earnest, and how would it end? He 
had a huge packet book in fits breast pocket and was 
responsible for four other lives on board Incautious 
steering, the miscalculation of a wave half a second m 
which his eyes were not everywhere, and the next 
moment they might be clinging to the keel of the cap¬ 
sized boat It was not this, however which occupied 
him most, it was (he boat 5he had capsized three 
winters m succession, but it was impossible to discover 
wherein the fault lay Ttirre was some hidden cause 
which he would perhaps be able to extraa from her 
now As he stood in the drenching spray and the 
darkness, with his whole being intent upon the manage¬ 
ment of the boat, he felt that something was wanting 
iR his mastery of her, and that atony moment she might 
play him a trick The trough of that wave, for in¬ 
stance If the stern vvere to be lifted so high that the 
rudder for one second hovered in the air, the boat would 
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broach to, and then where would they be? TakS caret 
Take caret There it was again—something watthng. 
insecurity in the nggtng and boat ConfouP*^ 

He clenched his teeth it was as though he and the boat 
were wrestling for the mastery 

Lars stood by the mast minding the ^riar This 
was important now that they were scudding beftfrc the 
gale His sou'wester was pulled down over his cars 
and tied under his chin to prevent it flying awai^* 
his eyes were fixed on his father Every word tb^t the 
headman shouted might mean life or death Slack 
the pTiarl ” his father shouted “ slack the pn^rt ’* 
all the men repeated and Lars hung on to th« ^®P* 
and carried out the order and then once more Itxed 
his ejes on his father standing with the tiller his 
hand, his face intent, his eyes everywhere Wben a 
wave tossed the stern into the air the headman se6»”cd 
to be flying heavenwards then they rode with the crest 
of the wave under the middle of the boat and the water 
all round them was lashed into greenish white foam, 
making It seem quite light on hoard Then the stern 
sank again and his father with it into the depth? 

Lars was on the point of shouting “ Are you 
up again father?” But there he stood, just as cPlwly. 
at the tiller, ready to meet a new mountain of water, 
and now he rose again, and l^rs felt as if he had got 
his father back once more The boy began to repeat 
hymns, for all good ^ints must help his father to¬ 
night, and if things went wrong, he was with his father 
at any rate and if they ever got to land he would never 
leave him, never do anything to displease him 
They sailed on, they knew not whither Whether it 
was to be right across the West Fjord, or out intn the 
ocean, or straight upon a rock, God alone knew Even 
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if they bad had a compass oa board, it would ha\e been 
impossible to see it, or to strike a maicLi—in tins 
weather . . . ! 

Now and then they heard cries that were not from 
birds but from human beings—human beings clinging 
to the keel of an upturned boot. It could not be helped, 
to-night everyone had to do the best he could for him¬ 
self, and those who still sailed knew that numbers of 
capsized boats were floating on the sea for miles round, 
and that those who clung to their keels must go on 
crying for help, for no one could heetf them. 

They sailed on and on Darker it ^ould not be, but 
It could get rougher They could no longer distinguish 
between clouds and sea The tery heaven seemed to 
be falling upon them in white /cam. No, it was a 
gigantic wave, and the wind broke the crest of it and 
sent the spoondnft dying about like white wraiths 
Would the boat clear it? She did, but was almost 
swamped, and the men baled and baled—until the neict 
wave came. 

They sailed on, and u seemed to Lars that they were 
no longer on the sea, but Dying through a weird, dark 
region, in which foammg billows pursued them like 
green and white hobgoblins that howled and tried to 
reach them, twisting and turning in a wild death-dance, 
flinging themselves upon the boat, from behind, from 
above, from the side, coning suddenly out of the 
depths ta dnnee round her with foam~Secixd faces, alt 
round, everywhere. And lus father stood on the 
thwart and was still keeping them off. How long 
would he be able to manage it? Thu was a long 
night. 

The waves kept dashing over Knstiver, sometimes 
nearly knocking him down? but he nevertheless began 
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to feel pleasure in his boat. She yielded so phantly 
to the \va\es and cleared the most incredible billows, 
and every time he uould have liked to pat her as one 
would a good horse, or cry " Well done, S'cal/ 

Was It possible for the wind to be worse? Great 
chasms seemed to be rent in the raging sky, and out 
of them darted fire, and the long, yellow stormy gleams 
threw weird refiections over the seething waters. When 
the boat rose on the crest of a billow and was borne 
along at its dizzy pace, it was almost as if she rose out 
of the water and flew through the air, as if even the 
keel lost touch with the water, with that on which the 
boat must keep a firm hold, and it was at such a moment 
the Seal first dived down into the trough of a wave, then 
broached to and capsized The waves dashed over her, 
but now she was floating bottom upwards 
There were cries from five men as she turned over, 
they were drowned in the roar of the wind and the 
waves, and that seemed to be the end 
But nol Two men were already hanging to the 
shrouds The sea tossed the boat along, and two more 
who had been under her came up, and held on to the 
shroud on the other side. Where was the fifth? 

Mechanically and half stunned the four men drag 
themselves up on to the boat, sitting astride over the 
keel to winch they cling, ^o as not to be washed away. 
They have swallowed sea water and have been battered 
by the waves and the boat, and they have lost their 
gloves and sou’wesiers ' 

Knstkvcr had a feeling tbdt Lars had come up, but 
he could not help cryingout* '* Are you there, Lars? ” 
“ Yes, father,'* came (he answer. 

“ Hold tighti '• 

' “ Yes, father ** 

00 
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One man was missinga however, but Knsti\er 
caught Sight of a boot that was iiung against the side 
of the boat, and managed to get hoJd of it, though he 
almost fell off into the water in doing so It was 
Kanelcs that he pulled up, and the man must ha^e 
received a blow against the boat, for he was uncon> 
scious and made no attempt to hold on No thought 
of letting go of him crossed It.ristivers mind, he 
would just have to ating with one hand to the keel, 
although It was as mucli as the others could do to hold 
on with both hands 

A capsized boat on ilie I^fuien Sea is such an ordi* 
nary thing, and they knew it They were swept along, 
now high on the crest of a wave, now deep m the 
trough li was such an ordinary thing to be drowned 
on a niglu such as this, and they knew it, but they 
nevertheless held on tight because every second was a 
second more to live, and they cned wild, agonising 
cncs for help, and the cry was the time from them all 
“ Lord CodI Ilcipt llelpl 

Cach new wave tliat came foaming towards them was 
perhaps death itself, and involuntarily they crouched 
down before it to dimmish die force of the blow They 
cried again, though they knew there was no possi 
biliiy of rescue, they cried in an agony of fear that 
stilled reason, they cried hkc inimols that fctl the 
piercing Lnife, thcif cries rose aboie the roaring of 
the wind, but no one answered 

The waves broke over them incbssantly as they sat, 
flmgmg them hither and thilher m the datkness After 
a time KriMhver recollected that the boat would lie 
more quietly if he could cut the shrouds on one side 
so tliat the mast could float up “ Lay hold herd “ 
he sliouied to Henry Rabbcn as he pushed ]-Cancles 
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over to him Henry pipped his unconscious comrade 
and held him last Catch hold of m) bootl” 
Knstiver shouted to Arnt Awsan, who instantly let go 
his hold of the keel \vtth one hand and grasped the 
headman's foot Knstkver then drew his knife from 
Its sheath and let himsell slip down over the side of 
cfie boat, and os a wave wash^over fiis bead be heard 
Lars cry ' Oh, fatherl Take care I ' He soon came 
up again, however, wuh his knife between his teeth, 
the shrouds were severed, and m another moment the 
mast shot up from beneath the boat But he had made 
a serious mistake He had cut the shrouds on the Ice 
side, and the mast came up on the weather side, and 
was immediately earned towards them on the top of a 
wave If It hit any of them it would be certain death, 
It might sweep alt five of them o^ at one stroke No, 
It struck the boat with a resounding blow, and then 
retired to gather strength upon a new wave " Catch 
hold of my leg again I cried Knstbver, and once 
more hung head downwards m (he waves, and cut 
through the shrouds on the other side too The mast 
was now free It was dnven once more against the 
boat, but without hiKing anyone, then retired again, 
earned away upon the waves with one end sticking up 
into the air, and finally disappeared from sight in the 
spray 

The boat tossed less now, and the four men sat hold 
ing the fifth between them Until now they had not 
known that they were drenched to the skin, and so 
perished with cold that their teeth chattered, they had 
not felt that the fl>ing spray so blinded them that they 
could hardly see one another 
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H OW long they had been tossing about thus they did 
not know, v,hen they thought they heard a shout 
in the darkness They shouted back and shrieked for 
help, and in the stonny yellow light that shone upon 
the toaratng v,ave<rests they saw something—not i 
cipsizcd boat, but a tiny sail, a boat coming towards 
(hem They were sated) They cried again, like men 
begging for their lives The stormy light shone more 
sttongty upon them, and m its yellow glow the boat 
flew past It was Peter Suzansa He had meant to 
save them, and they could see him standing at the 
helm only n (cw yards off He shouted, but m such 
a sea his boat would be dashed to pieces against theirs, 
and the old man knew it and could only leave them 
ihcre and go on, but as he left liis comrades to their 
fate he turned his head and looked at them, and a cry 
escaped from his lips, a cry that was taken up by all 
his men, as if they wrcre begging for forgiveness be¬ 
cause they could only save their own lives Those on 
the upturned boat understood, and gave an answering 
cry of pam and anguish, and in another moment Peter 
Suzansa and his boat had disappeared into the night. 

Knstkver and his men still clung to their boat as if 
hope were not entirely gone Kaneles was still uncon- 
h6s 
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scious, and Ivrist&ver held him os before, but would 
he be able to do so much longer? The others had two 
hands to hold on with when the waves dashed over 
them, but Krisdiver had only one, and l^neles was 
heavy Leave go of him? No! But what if he let 
himself be washed away? 

“KanelesI" he called into the unconscious man’s 
ear “Try to wake up I Try to hold ont I can’t 
keep up any longer I ” 

Out Ivaneles, who was such a strong lad and as 
elastic as an indtarubber ball, was now unconscious and 
unable to move a finger, and Knstfiver felt that it would 
soon be all over with himself too Here came a 
gigantic wave, and he would not be able to hold on 
himself and hold Kaneles up loo Cod forgive him if 
he had to Icav c go of the lad t 

The wave dasiied over them, and Knstkver bent 
before it, and when it liad passed he still sat holding 
Kaneles 

He saw in fancy his father, Ihe halNblmd old man 
living in the little farm up on the mountain, and he 
still kept hold of the boy they would have to be washed 
away together 

The water beat noisily under the boat, which lay high 
because it was full of air Knstiver would have taken 
his knife and bored a hole m it to let the air out, but 
he had no hand to spare and was not equal to anything 
more 

The same black masses of cloud were racing across 
the sky, the same gleams of stormy light broke from 
them over the sea, showing how high the spoondrift 
flew. But was that not another shout? YesI There 
was a sail again. It was aiming towards them, making 
straight for them. They shouted aloud, and in the 
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yellow light they recognised die Sea-Flower. She 
passed close by tiiem Jacob was at the helm, and 
ho saw \\hat Peter Suzansa had seen—^ihat it ^vas 
impossible to heave to and help them, and as he flew 
on he was foifowed by a cry, a despairing cry Was 
he too going to lca\e them? 

But that was not Jacob's thought It would not be 
like Dammitall with thc-iimp to leave a comrade in 
ihc Jurcli. He and the Sea-Floivtr had been out before 
on a winter's night, and they knew one another, they 
could venture what others would never dare to do. He 
roared an order tliat was repeated forward along the 
boat; they got the tack down, and she heeled over in 
the Wind The headman put her bow so as half to 
meet the waves, and starred olT as if about to tack. ]t 
was madness in such weather, but then it was Jacob 
who did It. 

Ho was not <;uite sure nhat he tenUy intended him- 
self; he only meant to take a turn and keep on a level 
With the other boat, for he would not sail away from 
3 comrade. The boat was filled by the waves breaking 
over the water-board, but the men kept on baling 
Then they went about again, and Jacob knew (tiat in 
the meantime the capsired boat must have drifted a 
good deal to leeward, fic set hia course at haphazard, 
and then, m the streak of yellow light, caught sight of 
a dark fine upon the crest of a wave. There they werel 

The Sea-FJotier bore down towards them, and J.acob 
could hear their cries. They must have seen him and 
taken heart again, and as he once more steered close by 
them, he shouted* " Hold tight, boys, and wait a 
hutel’' 

Such words of enajuragement in the storm from one 
who was still Sailing his own boat, made them feel half 




ustdt 6^'® thtra sutngtlt to hold on. Jacob 
sailed away a^'ain into the blinding spray and darkness* 
but he had (old tlicm to «ait and hold tight* 

On(^ more (lie Sta^Flotcer was forced up into the 
w ind io gather impetus for a fresh ellort to reach (be 
other boat. She thretitntd lo fill again and the men 
baled their hardest, and Jacob steered farther and 
farther lo windward No one but he would hate done 
such a thing in a storm like this And once more he 
went about and began to make straight for the capsized 
boat, which had again been driven (attlvcr to leeward. 

*' Keep a lookout for them I ** he shouted, and the 
men along the b<ui repeated *' Keep a lookout for 
them I '* 

The Sea-hloxer shipped more seas otcr her water* 
board, and her rigging and sail moaned under the 
pressure of the wind Uut was not iliat the boat on 
the top of a wave down there? No, it was gone again I 
A man standing by the tack shouted “ There! and 
pointed with his hand *' Thercl “ shouted the others, 
pointing in the same direction. 

Jacob stamped upon the thwart and said " Damn it 
alll”, for he thought it was time to put an end to 
all this He knew now what be meant to do, and he 
bore straight down upon the black line that stood out 
upon a wave far away to leeward *' Two men on each 
side and haul them in I '* he shouted " Two men on 
each side and haul them ml " the men repeated as 
they placed themselves m readiness 

It was a mad order, but at sea orders have to be 
obeyed. The fifth man remained by the tack to give 
the headman the direction 

At this moment Jacob had no thought for the nsk he 
was taking. He knew perfectly well that there were 
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mnety.nine chances out of a hundred tliat he would 
lose his steerage and then they would all be lost, but 
he had no time to consider this. The upturned boat 
rose into view again, and he nas dashing donn towards 
It on a gigantic billow *'Stand by! ’* he shouted. 

Stand by! ” the men repeated, and the next moment 
the Sea-Flower rode m the foant and the spray right 
o%er the ked of the Seal ** Get hold of them! ’* The 
Sea-Flov-er trembled as she scrapt^d over the keel of 
the other boat, but the men on both sides each haufed 
in his man It was like getting big fish into the boat; 
it was done in half a second, and they were once more 
scudding through wascs and Winding spray m the 
darkness. 

The first thing Jacob was aware of was that his helm 
was not gone. The Sea Flower was as obedient as 
ever. The next thing he saw was that four men had 
betn saved from the shipwrecked boat; and he heard 
them cryj " O God! O Codf* and then again, 
•* 0 Godl” 

Out this was not the lime to go forward and pity 
them and say ” Poor feUowsI '* Tlie steering, the 
wind and the waves gave him enough to do. He only 
shouted to his men*. ** Arc they all alive? ’* and as 
usual at sea, the men repeated the headman’s words. 
** Arc they afl alive? " '* Vesf ” said a voice from 
the middle of the boat. '* Yes I” they all repeated 

Tlicy ran before the wind again, flying on tbraugh 
the darkness, over mountams and Into valleys, in a 
whirling tumult of white, shrieking 'pectres—sailing, 
sailing, they knew not whither. 

Towards morning they saw right before them a 
btacondicht. It was on the mainland, but bow far 
north Of liow far south JacoboojJd not tell. They were 
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(tying m towards a rocky coast that they did not know. 
At any moment they might run upon a rock that stood 
up out of the wader or lay bidden below the surface of 
the sea, but ne%erthcless they luid to go on sailing. 

The wind shifted round to the north, and they sailed 
down along the coast They could hear the roar of 
breakers upon the shore side, and every now and then 
a gleam of stormy tight showed them mountains covered 
with snow, and the white surf of waves breaking over 
rocks 

Now, however, the wind had so far fallen tliat Jacob 
took It into his head to sail in ilic direction he himself 
wished He liad no thought of making for land, the 
tack was put forward and he set out at haphaaard 
through the darkness across the West Fjord again 
This time it would be a long way to Lofoten 

The four shipwrecked men lay in a half unconscious 
state in the middle of the boat But surely there should 
have been five? Jacob would have to ask about that 
when the time came It was perhaps a little cold for 
them lying there with the water dashing over them, but 
they would be able to get warm some other time 
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S UCH ihmgs happen c\«y >c.ir m llie north of 
Nor»ay, and (or a day or two afierttards the 
men talk about it, and then they go out on the same 
sea, and begin fishing again 

Ihc shop was full of men, all talking at once Some 
of them had been on tltcir way landward when the 
storm broke, and had got in safely, others had been 
brought in b) the lifeboat, but some had only ju'it como 
m after hating been out in the storm all night. 

One small, fair man in a >ctIovir sou'wester was talk¬ 
ing louder than all tlic others, and people were looking 
at him m surprise Quite by cfiance he had been on 
shore tile day before, and the boat he belonged to had 
gone down wdh ad hanib on board. It teas etidenc 
that It lud ticen so ordained, and that he was not meant 
to be with them tliat day. Cod’s ways irere wonderfulf 
It was calm ttKlay, but cold. Men were standing 
out on the ulands watching for boats (hat had not yet 
tonic In. TTic chief Inspector had sent steamers out 
lo look lor Any ihst haJ captimS^ g’'eAt number cS 
boats from fishlng-statlons many miles away |ja4 come 
in during the night, and the/ were now setting sail (or 
ihclf own stations m good weather. 

I.aicf in the liay a steamer had come across a strange 
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tnui in ihc mtdJJe of ihe WcM Fjord U was a NorJ* 
land b>iai, And tier uil «ai dosc-rttJcd although there 
«aa liUle %«ind The steamer lots to. and found that 
the hradman at tl e IilIiu «aa half dcad> and that the 
odier ilircc iu<.n laha wtto Mttuig and holding on to 
the ihnan u,crc fro/m to draiti Spraj tud turned to 
ice m litcir liair and beaitU and uf>un their cloUies, and 
they were aanng atraiglt before Uicm wilb viidc*opeai 
glassy e)e3 

Pcler Suzansa ilui night had come safely in to Itanv 
Ruru) and it uaa u/ib a heavy heart that he now sailed 
back across the West I jord Me did not know bow 
many men lie knew m ght lia\e been drowned, and he 
could not lienr to think of KruQver M>ran and hta 
men 

It was evening when he reached ihe station with its 
harbour lights and he could see the hut, their Lofoten 
home, and thought how there would be plenty of room 
there now As he tramped up the slippery wiharf- 
Meps, he saw people near but did not dare to ask any 
questions The coming <n of every boat that day was 
an oeni, and Fetcr loo was soon surrounded by an 
inquisitive crowd but he spoke to no one, and went 
straight to the hut 

When he opened Ihe door he paused Was he 
drcnining? There were men lying asleep in the bunks! 

lie stared in astonishment, and then turned to the 
men following him *' Great God I " was all he said 

Dripping doihes were hanging round the stove, and 
sea boots lay upon the floor in pools of water The 
men came in and stood gazing at the sleepers They 
had themselves been within an ace of going down, and 
they were drenched to the skin and thoroughly worn 
out, but all that was nothing compared with the fact 
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that the crew of the Seal were lying in their bunks 
asleep 

They did not count them, and in a httle while Peter 
told one of his men to make haste and change, and then 
make some hot food ready It uas hardly likely 
that they had had anything to eat, those men in the 
bunks 

While they Tvere busy taking oH their clothes and 
emptying the water out of their sea boots on to the Boor, 
I^ist^ver woke, and raising himself on his elbow, 
rubbed his eyes Perhaps he was confused with some 
dream, but then he caught sight of Peter, who the 
night before had Sailed past and left him clinging to 
his wrecked boat, and for a brief moment the two 
headmen looked at one another 

Then Knstiier yawned and passed his hand across 
his forehead 

Have you got back? he asked in a matter>of fact 
tone of voice 

It was a little white before Peter answered 

“ Yes, * he said And you—you \e got back too, 
I see ” 

'* We came in a little while ago ” said Knstiver, 
rubbing his eyes 

Peter busied himself with changing into dry clothes 
He dared not ask how the others had been saved 

Suddenly Knsthver swung his feel over the edge of 
the bunk, and when he bad found his wooden shoes, 
clamped over to the stove, and taking down a home 
spun coat from a peg, pulled a big pocket book out of 
an insids pocket 

“ Bet you anything my money’s all gone to pap I ” 
he said 

Money I 
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“ Ym, I exptct it I*.” 

Ttn* lunUs ct all in«<>Iuntanir sou>;ht tt.cir brc^* 
pocket. It IS wonilwful how drj a leather j>ixket4»ook 
can keep inside, Silicn )t tv tud up vidt a good strong 
cord, but It >tas another matter stilli llie n.cn of the 
^r.l, who )ud )iad the waves w tshing right over theta 
Usi night 

Kri&ikvtr went to the table and liglitrd tlie lamp. It 
was customary (or iltr hiadmvn to keep the rarniiigs of 
the whole boat until the fishing (ndid Ihere itcre 
thousands of Jiruner this time, and now perlups the 
notes were alt rumed 

Reads of perspiration stood on his forehead and his 
fingers trembled as hr* unfasiened ihtf net book Th« 
others sal looking on. but Mi u was best not to speak 
to him. 

Inside, too, the liook was black with the wet And 
Ihcro were the notes I The/ hid been red and bluOi 
now they were all stuck ll•gllhcr in a sodden mass 

“ Oh i '* murmured ilic others 

A headman docs nut gcnerilly exhibit his pocket, 
book, and even when two crews occupy the same hul, 
the one dcpCs not know exactly what the other has made; 
and Knslitver now frowned because the others sat look* 
ing on 

“Try and dry them firvtl” said Peter Suzonsa. 
But Knsthvcr did not hear him, and began separating 
the notes It was nlinost like saving hies Some of 
them tore, and tt hurt him as much os if his own fiesh 
were being torn Tins moocy was what he and his 
men hod to hie on and keep Iheir homes together with 
It IS one tlung to lose nets and host nnd to know that 
banks and tradesmen demand payment all the same; 
but if Ihe bank-notes are ruinpd, his home will be sold 





by auction, and he and his viU no longer have a roof 
over their heads 

The table began to be covered with little piles of 
sodden paper. "We must dry them I ” said Peter 
Suiansa, vvading barefooted to the stove which he 
replenished, and removing the clothes. " The clothes 
can dry another time,” he said, “but the money’s (he 
first thing to be thought of now.’* And he began to 
fasten up lines of string round the stove to hang the 
notes upon 

llristiiver sat staringat these scraps of paper. Hjs 
hand lay upon tlie table, and he felt inclined to sweep 
tlicm all together and throw them away. 

^'Come on! ’* said Peter, and the others began to 
help The notes were carefully hung upon the lines, 
either singly or sticking together, and looked like tiny 
dolls* doUies hung out to dry 

Kristhvtf stood looking on, and suddenly broke mio 
a strange laugh and began to ulk about there being 
many kinds of drying. There was hay-drying and 
cloihcs.dr}ing and sUeep-dryingj but now there was 
monej-drying 

lie hung over them, watching them carefully, putting 
more wood in the stove and turning the wetter side of 
the notes towards ilie heal, his face screwed up all the 
time from sheer an'viely, just os if he were tending little 
children. 

The notes became dry. lie liad saved them. They 
crackled wrhen he folded iheni, hut that did not 
make them any less serviceable for Uie payment of 
debts. 

When supper was ready, the sleepers were roused; 
but wlien all were sealed round the table, it struck Peter 
Suzansa that one of thcir company was missing. He 
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looked at the others, but could not bring himself to ask. 
The crew 0/ tiio Seal looked as il they Iiad a cotnmoB 
misfortune, md Kns^ik^er scare* ly lifted his eyes from 
Jus plate. 

They all ale plcnUfully of the fresh fish, their one 
thought being to go to bed and sleep It was only 
nben they had almost finished that one of Peter’s men 
exclaimed 1 " Dut . but what’s become of Kaneles 
Comon? ” 

Everyone looked up, but no one spoke. At last 
Knst&\cr ansnered " Kaneles, jes,” he said “He 
. . he didn’t come back with us—no ’’ 

There was silence in the hut The men looked at 
one another, but not a nord was spoken. No one 
asked anything more, and no one cared to rise. 

The meal was over, and all heads were bowed end 
hands folded under the table Jn a general way few 
ever thought of saying grace, but now they sat for some 
tune thus, looking down 

If[aneles Gomont Tliat merry fellow! Could he be 
lying in the West Pjord now ? 

When at last they raised (heir heads they still sat 
looking straight before them At last Ifcnry Rabben 
spoke “ ft won’t be easy for his father,'’ he said, 
and there was a low murmur of sympathy from the 
others. 

The very next day the fishmg-fleet sailed out to the 
banks again, but here and there a man was left stand¬ 
ing on the shore looking at the others as they sailed 
away, but with no longer a boat of his own. 

Knsthver was one of these, and he and his men 
wandered about the islands in their Sunday clothes, 
with nothing vn the world to do- They might as well 
make up their minds to take the steamer south and go 
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home; there ^vas no use m putting it ofT. for there was 
nothing more for them to do here tins jear. 

There uere still some boats that liad not returned 
after the storm, and men \iere standing about, gazing 
out to sea on the looh-out for them 

In the afternoon Iviisth\cr decided to row o%cr to his 
friend Edwin Hansen from Varanger. When anything 
troubled him, it always did him good to have a walk 
and a cliat with the merry Nordlander On his way, 
however, he beard news that aiTected him deeply. 
Edwin Hansen, with boat and crew, bad gone down in 
the storm. His boat bad been seen to hit and sink. 

Tor the rest of the day Kristhver walked about by 
himself, and in the hut m the evening he did not utter 
a word He scemt d to see Edwin’s red, beardless face 
and beautiful smile, and to hear him talking of the 
three families he had to keep It's strange about a 
brother," he hid said easier for the one that’s 

able to look after the widow than for the one that’s 
dead." And "some of the children have to sleep under 
the kitchen dresser, but i^cpt for that it’s all plain 
sailing." 

It was the greatest sorrow Knsihier Iiad ever had. 
He began to wander about t/te islands as if id search 
of his fnend. He rowed across to other islands and 
talked to people and tried to joke, but u was all non¬ 
sense. He went out ca to jutting points ol land so as 
to be alone, and w-ould sit chewing a quid and gazing 
at the sea and the gulls. 

And now be bfgsn to feel Ivaneles haunting him; 
and saying; "You Ul go of me, Kristiivcr! You 
wire the headman, but at the last moment you saved 
yourself and let go of me." 

Edwin Hansen would have said: " Yes, but Krist- 
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ivcf oaly let go of jou nlicn Jacob sailed right over 
the keel, and there >ikas nothing else to be done. 
ICrisihter did aU that could be dene " 

I( It had been hia son Lars-" sa^s Ivancles with 

a laugh 

Kmdiicr got up, sltook himsdf and set ol 7 walking* 
Where should he go? 1 ( he could have gone to Edwin 
now, that man would liave managed to gel rid of 
Kanclcs and put him, Rrist^ver, in bis right mmd 
again. It did not matter now where he went, Kanelcs 
went with him 

They were having supper in the hut when Jacob 
esme limping in ife first said " May your fo^ be 
blc&scdl' and (he others asked him to sit down and 
share it with them Then he talked about the price to 
be got for fish, and about all kinds of things, and at 
last he remarked that it was wonderful how lucky some 
people were •' Like ICnsdivcr there, for instancei” be 
added 

“ Like me, jesl" said KrisiMer with a sullen glance 
at him 

*' Like jou, jes Do >ou know that )Our boat’s 
been found by a steamer? ” 

There was a general movement of surprise, and they 
all tiitaed towards the speaker. ICristdver forgot the 
food in bis mouth and sat staring at Jacob 

" 1 suppose tliat's a jokel " he said at last 

“ No, damn it all, if your boat isn’t lying in the 
channel herel I\e seen her mjselfl It was a salt- 
steamer from KrisUonssund that fished her up, and as 
her number was stiU Itanging on. it was easy enough 
to know where she was from. Oh >es, you’re a lucky 
one, you arel ’’ 

“ You must have a dram for that piece of ncwsl ” 
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said Peter Suzansa It cased his mind, too, for he had 
felt as if he could not look Kristhvcr in the face He 
had not yet brought htmsdf to the point of asking ^ho 
his re«5cuer had been, but he knew from other sources 
that It ^as Jacob Dammitall «ith the limp was not 
the man, however, to go about boasting of what he had 
done 

It Was an easy matter for Knsdtver to prove that the 
boat that had been found vvas his, and before long he 
was standing looking at the Seal as she lay there, bare 
of all rigging and wlute with frost and frozen spray 
It was like meeting again with an old friend 

A few days later he went to the shop and bouglit a 
mast and a sail, ropes and nets His pocket book 
became thinner The notes crackled when be unfolded 
them and paid with them, but the man behind the 
coti^ler Iwiid them qu'ie sattsfactor}’ 

When Knstiver raised the new mast m the 
he placed it four inches farther aft than it had been 
before, and put a block of wood between it and the 
kncc-piecc, for at the moment tbc boat capsized, the 
conviction had shot like lightning through his mind 
that It was there the fault Uy The want of unity 
between the rigging and the bo^ arose from the fact 
that the mast was loo far forward This was why the 
Seal was capricious, this was why she had capsized 
three times before, but now be would show that as he 
had up to the present been able to make her go, ^ he 
would be able to make her stand up 
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T he spring liad come There «as still frost at 
night, and the snow was deep and high* but in 
the middle of the day the sun shone warm, so that blue¬ 
bottles began buzzing about and cradling in and out 
ol the eye-sochets in the ftsb heads that wre scattered 
about all o\er the islands There Mas a stronger smell 
of sea, 5sh refuse and seaweed the gardens of the 
station have ^ spreng (cagtance o( their own 
It was a great day for Krisidter when he «as once 
more ready to set out for the banks in the Seal It is 
useless to try to sad a Suds boot with only four men, 
90 he had been over to an island on which there tvas 
a dsh guano factory, and engaged a man who was a 
neighbour of hi5 at home llis name was EIus FlaU, 
and he was a bow-legged man of about seventy, wbo 
was too old to hsh, but still came up every winter to 
work in the factory, h.s work being to thread cod-heads 
on strings. He sometimes returned home after a 'vintei 
{.pent thus in Lofoten with seventy or eighty kroner 
in hts pocket, 

" \Vhat 1 want is a capable man," said KnsUver, 
to encourage the old man. " And I know of no one 
better than you.” 

Elias Plata’s face brightened. In his day he had 
280 
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been such a fme fellow and lud done the tvork of 
£even, but old ii^c, old ageJ He scratched his ear 
doubtfully and said “ N-no^ he-he,” he was surely too 
old for that. 

*' Oh nol ” said Kristi\er, still persisting “ No, if 
t can get }ou as you are, ue five'll be as good as six, 
or seven for iliat matter.** 

It does old people good to heat younger men boast* 
mg. The old man gave in lie had no sea*going 
clothes, but there vsere Clcacus llytla's sea-boots and 
Oilskins that ho could have The 5 eal stood out to 
sea again, and (he old man was once more on board a 
Lofoten boat 

Oh, but he t\as a nun who knew how things should 
be done in the forc>part of the boat, where he was 
stationed! The very first day be was cuOing Arnt 
Awsan because ho was such a clumsy fdlow They 
sailed out with a fair breeze and the North Sea rocking 
under them, and once more saw the countless boats at 
their peaceful occupation, and tlie clouds of birds in the 
air. The old man looked atwut him and could not help 
laughing, lia, Ixal ife had been out like this before 
now I On Uie way bock they had to row against the 
wind, and he and Lars clianccd to sit together on the 
same thwart with each bis oar. 

The seaman of seventy wanted to compete with die 
boy of sixteen, and they both pulled hard, neither of 
them wishing to be thought the weaker, flow die old 
man row'cdf You must buck up, boy!" he said, 
** and sec who's the strongest. Pull away! Rowing’s 
real medicine. There’s scarcely an illness but what 
you can row yourself well of again.** 

The very first evening he got Lars to put together 
a tcucr to bb old woman down south. All he wanted 
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to say was that he had gone to sea agam Tliat 
goe the womcn*folk something to talk about t 

About the middle of April the fishing began to 
to an end, and one day when they were out on the 
witli Uic sun shining and a light breeze rufiling the 
face of the water, scteral heads were raised to wat(l* a 
flock of black birds flying westwards " The 
ant’s moxingl ” ilic men said to one another wii^ “ 
laugh ft was a sign, for when the birds depa^*^^ 
for Va;roy and Rost the fishing was ending here 
beginning out west 

Another bright sunny day when a wind was Wow't’ff 
that would bo splendid for anyone going south, a 
tliat had come out later than the others brought the n*’** 
that several southerners at the suuon were cDalP'’S 
ready to start They had put the cabin in, and 
bad the high rigging up in readiness for the voy'^S® 
home 

WlwAt 'iiA TANS ■».«» kuftwg ^TW».T., VWWeC.T.0. '' 

" Why, there are some brown cormorants on 
ina\el " 

There was a pause m the work while all eyes 
across the water at five or sue Nordland boats that 
sailing ONcr the West Fjord before a fresh bre“®* 
They must be men from Helgoland, and now they N*t.re 
going. 

The first birds of passage had risen nnd flown soP^h 
A peculiar restlessness spread from boat to boat on Ihe 
banls; the men pulled and tugged at the nets, then" 
one desire being to go ashore and follow their examP^®* 
The fishing was oter for this year, and they wanted 
go home. 

Suddenly a Stads boat with a topsail was 
coming on alone after the others over the West Fjdtd 
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“ Who can that be?” asked one and another 
wondermgly. 

“Damn it all, if it isn’t Andreas Ekral ” cried 
Jacob. “ Upon mj ivord, he’s stolen a inarch upon us 
this jear tool ” 

The southerners gazed for a few moments at this 
comrade-boat that was again playing them this trick. 
Oh, that Andreas I That Andrtasl 

After this no time was lost. The nets were dragged 
in, the oars shipped, and a race began between 
hundreds of boats ail wanting 10 reach land and be the 
first to start for home 

Old Elias Flata was one who pulled bard, and if he 
had any illnesses, he would certainly have rowed him¬ 
self into health again now 

It was a busy night, for there was much to settle and 
do: but by the morning most of the boats were ready, 
the cabin ready in the stern and the high rigging up. 
** Good-byel Good-byel” Nordlandcrs and south¬ 
erners waved their sou’westers to one another and 
hastened cut to sea. 

Silence had descended upon tlic islands, there were 
no boats in the harbour and no sounds arose from the 
wharves. The gulls had made their entry, however, 
and soared above the islands on white, sun-ilecked 
wings, to swoop down upon the shining water and 
dive for refuse. The huts, about which the fishermen 
had so lately thronged, were now deserted, and their 
windows, grey with salt spray, looked out from empty 
rooms whose occupants had forgotten in their haste to 
wash the floor, where a sooty coffee-kettle and a 
black stew pan had been left standing uncmpticd, and 
would have to wait there for nine months before men 
came to the hut again. 
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A girl was standing on a point of rock 
hands on her hips, gazing after one particular boat 
The wind ruffled her hair, and her breathing 
quick and heavy, perhaps because her dress had become 
so tight 

She saw steamers bustling out, sloops and tmdmg 
vessels hoisting sail. Lister boats heeling over to lee¬ 
ward and darting olf—sails, sails, everywhere, and alt 
hastening away to far, far distant shores 
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for spring and sunshine, for green grass and budding 
^voods, (or some little cottages on headlands and up 
fjords in the south, farther and father south, hundreds 
and hundreds of mites 

Those that Mere friends tried still to keep together. 
Andreas Ekra, indeed, hod stolen a march on them, 
but the SfoFloKtr cleft the ua^cs just to leeward of 
the Seal, and Peter Suzansa was a few boat-lengths to 
windward The three headmen often looked westwards 
o\er the sea as (hey thought of a comrade’s boat with 
stnped sail that had rowed out from Stamsund that 
winter 

They did not now take the shortest way across the 
.West fjord so as to gam the vluUcr of the mainland, 
for the days were long and bright. They steered m an 
obhuuo line for a snowy peak Uiat glowed In the sun* 
sliine, only just sisiblc on the south-cistern lionson 
It was Landegode, and they meant to s-iil the hundred 
and fifty miles of sea to it before niglit. 

'^cre Were boats m front, behind ami on all sides, 
and falling on the gentle swell of this wide, blue 
*he brown boats with iheir bellying sails rode 
airs and let llicmselvcs be earned along 
ht and foam, but at last the wa\e could 
ore time and rolled on, IcaMng die 
the neat wase while it dished on. 
% lU fine hnes and broad, tanned 
while the headman vit with 
>as on good terms with the 
heavy sloop niili square 
ng along with its clireks 
market woman, Pf—ft 
a hundred j'lars fhe^e 

ell on their sail in 
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memory of the poet of the North, and they still seem 
to stagger along with mourning on board Farther off 
a pointed Lister boat cut through the water, ^exed at 
not being in front of the others, and a little to Icevtard 
a black galleas plunged along with a confusion of grey, 
three-cornered sails m her rigging 
The north wind fresliened and it became easy to see 
which boats were in their element on (he sea Wind 
and open sea docs for some, but not for all It takes a 
good deal to make the headman of a Stads boat lower 
Ins top sail when he is on his way south The boat is 
heavy and steady from haMng lam so long in the water, 
and there are a good many barrels of l»er in the cargo 
the boat can do with plenty of sail 
The headman stood wiUi (lie warm light reflected 
from the sea upon hts face, swinging the tiller back¬ 
wards and forwards above hi$ head He was in a good 
temper to<Iay, for he was on a %o>age again, on his 
way towards something pleasant that was awaiting him 
far bc>ond those rosy clouds that he could see on the 
honzon, and he had a good wind The boat too, was 
something more than a boat She had come sailing 
out from long distant 'iges, she had once been a viking 
ship, and even now the headman standing there was 
not a fisherman but a cliicftam 
The water foamed about her bow, and rushed in white 
streams along her sides This was what a wind should 
be I There are many wajs of sailing, and now the 
men felt that pleasant tbnil oil through ihctr bodies, 
and they looked at one anotlicr and laughed Krist- 
iver's face was beaming The Seal was tike a new 
boat She had her cargo and her most as she liked 
them She had had to coma out with it at last, and 
now she could bear all tho sail Krist^vcr considered he 
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could put upon her There was now harmony between 
ringing, hull and sails as if they had sung themselves 
together in wind and wave and he now stood listen 
ing to the song of the boat and her rigging in the fresh 
wind 

Some gulls from the islands had been following them 
all this tune hut now they turned Ah—o ah—ol A 
pleasant vovage and a speedy return! And they fly 
back over the green blue water in the direction of n 
faroff row of white rocks standing up in the middle of 
the sea It is the Lofoten Walt dready left far behind, 
with Its snowy peaks glowing in the golden sunshine 

The men take a farewell look They have all gone 
through experiences of one bind or another during these 
winter months 

Peter Suransa turned hts head several times For 
fifty )ear8 he had come up every winter for th« flshingi 
and this would be the last time He would never cofflo 
again 

There was a considerable difference in the contents 
of the various headmens pocket books They had all 
made a good deal by the Ashing at one time or another, 
but not a few had txien unfortunate and lost their nets 
once or even oftener so that m the end their gains did 
little more than cover iheir losses and if they had a 
few banknotes, large or small, when tJiey reached 
home, there were holes enough there for them to stop 
up 

But what did that matter? They were on their way 
home Each man stood in his place on board with his 
legs apart, careless of the spray that dashed into his 
face They looked st the green, seething water, with 
Its " white horses ** ruling out into the red sunset sky 
m the west, on which rose a belt of gold-edged clouds. 
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making a wonderful paradise into which to gaze. The 
wind blew stronger, and a seething wall of green water 
and foam rose on each side of the boat. Ha, ha I 
They looked at one another again. This was something 
like sailing! 

Far down m the south-east, land appeared on tlie 
horizon, a coast with a long, irregular line of white- 
topped mountains that had a rosy tinge under the clear, 
cloudless sky The Sea-Floioer dre^v in towards tlie 
Seal, and Jacob shouted that they would really be in 
much too early, for the hundred and fifty miles were 
nothing with such a wind What would the others 
say to changing their course and setting it a few miles 
farther south, perhaps to Kunna? It was a pleasure 
sailing m such weather! Kristitver's answer was a 
good humoured smile, so the Sea^Flower set (he new 
course and the others followed If this weather con¬ 
tinued, they would do the seven hundred miles in four 
days. 

Dammitall-wiih-tlie-limp was most anxious to get 
home this }ear not because there would be anyone 
standing on the beach to welcome him, but because his 
great wealth had shrunk so much during the last week 
or two up at the station Kaneles had taken a good 
lump with him to the bottom of the West Fjord, and 
the station king had taken many large notes from him 
because he bad guaranteed for several of those who 
were lost in the storm What of that? It was not 
exactly amusing to be a king one day and a beggar the 
next, but it was at least a consolation to be on the way 
home. Home? Why, certainly he was going homel 
And so he stood at the helm, Itis weather-beaten face 
wreathed in smiles, and mcry now and then hummed 
to himself. '* Oh dear, Manal Ohol ” 
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Late that evening they passed m by the beacon-Iight 
outside Kunna, and the next day they continued their 
voyage with the same fair wind There was a fleet oJ 
square-sailed boats thronging through the sounds, 
between small islands and rocks that hid them from 
one another so that only a topsail and a pennon could 
be seen flying along on the other side Then they 
came into open water again The number of NordlanJ 
boats became smaller and smaller as they kept turning 
in along the Helgeland shore to their homes, and here 
their southern boundary was reached 

The dajs greiv brighter and the sun's rays hotter, 
and soon there were none but Stads boats sailing south- 
wards along the gtey coast The waves lolled tn 
towards the long wall of mountains that towered into 
the sky, and the heat of the sun caused masses of snow 
to loosen (rom thetr sides and Isll with a noise like 
thunder into the sea, but this lime everything was 
bright and clear The islands axe washed by the waves 
until they shine, ilie sea birds float on the water and 
utter glad cnes It is the mating season, and soon the 
females will walk up the rock to lay their eggs behind 
some convenient stone The snowy mountain tops are 
no longer hidden in sea mist, they are bathed in light 
and turn crimson m the sunset glow It is as though 
land and sea were already adorning themselves for the 
summer with its hot, endless c!a}s and its crimson* 
flaming night skies 

The boats sail past a patch of cultivated ground in a 
mountain cleft, where tbo sheep are out already, and 
the scent of the damp earth makes the fishermen's 
nostrils quiver, and awakens hopes of real spring when 
they reach home, with the cuckoo calling in the woods 
and the starling whistling on the roof. Now ibt men 
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in the Aafjord boats are waving their sou’nesters. 
Good bye I They turn into their fjord, the first Stads 
men to reach home Weather be^en men in heavy sea* 
boots go into cottages along the beach in there, carrying 
with them an odour of the salt sea and of tar Welcome 
home] And no sooner does a man sit dotvn than he 
feels tvto little arms thrown round his neck 
The boats that were going still farther south met a 
flying triangle high up in the sky, going north 
"Gak, gakl ’* it said Tastes differ 1 The grey 
goose has grown homesick for some desolate shore on 
the Arctic Ocean, far, far north 
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T he snow had Uiawed eaily in the fjord th»s >ear. 

In the lowlands the fields were already being 
haiTOwedi and women might often be seen upon tbs 
beach, each shading her e>es with her hand, and looking 
down the fjord for the glimpse of a sad 
No one could sec past Blue Hill, howmer, so the 
children were sent up the rocks, for there they could 
see a long way, right out to the blue sea 
No one had received any tidings, no one knew any* 
thing definite, but it was the time when the Loloten 
men might be eapected One wife rubbed her nose and 
said that Ola would be home soon, because her nose 
itclied, another said she had had such a lifelike dream 
that they were coming, and a third felt it in her bones 
To make sure of bong ready in time, they began scrub¬ 
bing and cleaning the little cottages, chopping up 
jumper tw igs w ith which to sltw the floor, and putting 
clean sheets on the beds And it would not be amiss, 
either, to gue a little cleaning to one’s self, for perhaps 
It had not been done quite lately. 

E%-en Andreas Ekra’s wife, Anna Martha, clambered 
down from her loom and said. " Damn I ” and began 
a thorough cleaning. She had, « was true, sworn that 
she would make up a bed for Andreas m the cowshed 
zoa 
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when he came back, because he never sent her a line 
from Lofoten all the winter. But the sun was shining 
so bnghtly, and the magpie and the starling were 
ciialtenng round the house and building their nests, 
and all that sort of thing is infectious. Anna Martha 
bustled about and swore that those who had common 
sense should use it it was quite likely that Andreas 
had not been very warm and dry this winter either. 
And when the cottage was ready and the bed made up, 
she went along the beach, like the others, to look down 
the fjord and wait 

Up in a little red-painled cottage, pretty Bent Hylla 
was sweeping and scrubbing, and had never been 
busier in her life Her husband's coffin had come home 
during the winter, and he now fay m the churchyard. 
One thing was certain, and that was that he would 
never beat her again, but now when the other wives 
were cleaning and tidying and expecting their 
husbands, she mvolunutily began to do the same. 
When the house was clean and tidy both outside and 
in, she washed the children and dressed them in their 
Sunday clothes, and sat down for a few minutes to talk 
to them about ibcir fatlier 

She could not, of course, be expecting in the way 
that the others were, but nevertheless, when she saw the 
neighbours' children come flying down the hill, all 
trying to be first, she knew that they must have seen 
sails far down the fjord, and the next moment she had 
begun to make herself tidy Slie scrubbed herself 
thoroughly, and then, standing in the sunshine, let 
down her thick, red gold hair, plaited it, and twisted 
It into a knot low dow n at the back of her head. When 
this was done she put on a clean chemise and a red 
petticoat, and over all a dress of blue home<wo\en 
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malerial, and then seated hexself at the window with her 
youngest child on her ]ap to watch—she too—for 
satis 

Old Ola Gomon> at the little farm up among the 
hillSi had become very infirm of late Things did not 
alv>a>s go as they should when one could no longer 
see well enough to be able to work, and he would sit 
all day by the stove, constantly replenishing it, and 
gazing into the ftaniea He had now quite mMe up his 
mind that when KaneJes came back from Lofoten he 
would speak seriously to him and tell him he must get 
married If he would go to the fisheries he must at 
any rate see that there was a grownup woman in the 
house, and besides it would be a good thing if the 
children came while he, the old man, was able to rock 
the cradle Rock the cradle, jesi He, he I Many 
an eiemng this winter he had sat gazing mio the stove, 
humming to himself and saying. Hush, hush t 

The snow still lay deep up on the hills, but one day 
a starling stood whistling upon the roof Thu roused 
the old man ' A sUrlingl * he said ' Then the 
Lofoten men must be on their way home I *' He 
groped his way to the door The sun was shining, and 
the caves wxre dripping He made his way to ihe big 
birch4rce that stoi^ at the corner of the house, and felt 
that there was sap in its bark '* Lina 1 “ he called to 
the girl as she came from the cowshed ' Go and see 
if there are any Lofoten sails on the fjord! *' 

“ Very well, father, but '* 

•' Now just go at oncel ” 

The pale voung girl tO( 4 { what she was carrjing into 
the house, ai^ then went up the hill. Her father had 
known tliat I^neles would not be coming, for tiie priest 
had been up some time ago and told them so as gently 
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as he could, but the old man’s mind uas failing, and 
he had forgotten it already Occasionally an uneasy 
feeling would take possession of him, and he \iould 
gaze at her in fear and ask if it were true or only a bad 
dream, for he had dreamed something dreadful about 
Kancles in the night And then he uould dismiss it 
from his thoughts, and feel for his pipe No, he was 
quite determined that Kaneles should marry, and marry 
soon, too 

A day or two later he insisted on going up on to the 
hill where he had stood so many a time when he still 
had his eyesight, and gazed out towards the sea His 
daughter only made him angry by refusing to take him, 
so she led him past the worst snow-drifts, and found a 
good place on a rocky knoll for him to stand 

The wind blew through his long white hair and beard 
as he stood He wore a faded red pointed woollen cap 
on his head, and upon his back his braces were crossed 
o%er a thick, knitted woollen vest The weather was 
so warm that he did not need even a waistcoat The 
young girl standing beside hinti bareheaded, was thin 
and pale from her lonely life with too much work, and 
from sorrow for the brother whom she would never see 
again 

She looked at the fjord far below between lowlands 
nnd mountains, broad and blue in the north wind and 
the sunshine Far out towards the sea rose bare 
mountains, with the snow upon iheir long undulating 
ridges looking yellow and red in the sunshine When 
she turned she saw the same fjord in another direction, 
and here it was gradually merged in a yellowish mist, 
far witliin which lay the town that she so longed to see 
some day 

** Do you see any boats? *’ asked the old man, as ha 
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could see the blue fjord and all the bright sails, and 
Kaneles was on one of those boats. It was all a 
memory, but to him it was as clear as daylight. 

“ They tton’t take long now to come up the fjord,” 
he said, “ with such a wind Hurry up and get the 
house made straight, girl I And you must make your¬ 
self tidy; and I expect I need a good wash too Come 
along] We must hurry” 

The young girl did not dare to oppose him, and she 
felt she could not remind him of nhat he kneiv as veil 
as she did He was getung old 

So she tidied the house, and then attended to her 
father, who declared he would put on his Sunday 
clothes. If only he had not taken it into his head that 
he would go down to the shore to meet Kaneles I He 
made her harness the little dun fjord horse that had 
been m the stable all the winter because there had been 
no one to use it They had meant to sell it in the 
autumn, but Kaneles had been so fond of it She gate 
in to her father at last, for there would be no harm m 
meeting the other men, and hearing what they had to 
tell about her brother, and besides they would hate 
brought his chest with them, and perhaps some clothes. 

The ragged little horse was almost blinded by the 
light when it emerged from the daik stable She 
harnessed it to the sledge, however, and then, dressed 
in a cloak that had been her mother’s, and with, two 
thin yellow plaits hanging down her back, drove down 
the hills, her father sitting wtth his back to the horse, 
holding on. 

When they reached the lowlands they had to leave 
the sledge and borrow a cart. People looked after them 
as they drove along, they guessed where the old man 
was going. 
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the grass, lay a line of bronn seaueed As Kiist^ver 
stepped out on to the sand, he was met by his old 
mother. It was not the first time she had welcomed 
her son home, but each time it was as if he came as a 
gift from God and from the sea The weatherbeaten 
man would have shaken hands with her, but a child 
was already hanging on to each of his hands, and he 
walked up the beach with them He had seen Miiiya 
with the youngest child on her arm up by the boat¬ 
house, and supposed she did not want to push herself 
forward, but she was the principal person for him 
to.day. She was looking at him with frightened e>es, 
he had come back to her once more, but what was the 
good of that if he was going away again next winter? 
This was only like a visit 

KnsUver's face was all smiles So much had 
happened since they had patted, and he would have 
lil«d to put his arms round her and (ell her that it was 
splendid o( her to manage everything so well while he 
was away, but there were so many people about. 
** Good-day 1 *’ was all he said, adding "You’ve 
come down with all the family? " 

"Yes Good-day I" slic replied with a smile 
" Welcome home! " 

'* Thank you I ” he said, and tried to take the baby’s 
tiny hand m his. How big and rough his hand looked 
beside the little white baby-handi " I believe you're 
afraid of your own father! ’’ Kristkver said. *' Have you 
forgotten me? Yes, lie really has I " And he laughed 
as the child screamed and clung to its mother’s neck. 

Lars had to go back with the boat to fetch the others. 
He had imagined that he would be the centre of this 
home-coming, and after all he was nothing it was 
father, nothing but father al! the time. And as to Oluf, 
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why he had come and pretended that they two were 
equals I But the boy would have tp understand that in 
the future he must gne way m e\ciyihing to his elder 
brother, who was a Lofoten man 

Henry Kabben's tall, pretty wife wore a black dress 
and a bright-coloured kerchief on her head, and when 
Henry came towards her, he was overcome with shyness 
at the sight of her beauty Gurina Awsan had brought 
a can of coffee for Arnt, and she at once took him behind 
the boat house so that he could have something hot to 
drink There was no embrace, no shaking of hands, 
the two simply stood looking at one another from a UttSe 
distance, and then smiled and tried to say somecinng 
commonplace “ Vou’re our in this fine natiber, ore 
you? ■' he said, and she replied by saying • "Yes, and 
you're sailing?" Perhaps ilieir breath came a {iiito 
more quickly than usual, and there was n peculiar 
brightness in their faces, a whole winter had passed and 
tfley had gone through experiences ot one Kind and 
another, both she who had been left at home and he 
who had been away 

There was an old, toothless woman waiting, too, ihc 
wife of Elias I'laia, whom Krist^vcr hod taken oi\ for 
the last of their time- up north. The bow legged old 
man of seventy wanted to show off to his old woiuan, 
and trudged about the beach in EIczeus Hylla’s sea* 
boots, and found all manner of things to see to Surcly 
the old woman did not suppose that he fnd time to 
stand shaking hands and saying " Cood»day *’ and 
" Welcome home "1 He was a Lofoten man again, 
and had to look after everything 

While the people were still standing about, two 
citildrcn came nimilng down a pjth, followed by a 
waman w ho called to them to come back and go home. 
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The children, however, were determined to go down to 
the beach like all the others, and now people saw that 
they were EJezeus Hylla’s diildren, a boy and a little 
girl ol five or six 

They were down before their mother could catch 
them, and Berit herself, almost without knowing how 
she came there found herself in the midst of the throng 

“ Anna 1 Peter 1 Come with me now I " she called 
in despair 

A silence fell upon those standing near her, and they 
all looked at the children Bent raised her head and 
her glance passed from one to another until jt rested 
upon the headman, as if there was something she wanted 
to aslc him about 

People forgot what they were doing to look at this 
pretty >oung woman with the golden hair and when 
the little girl asked Where s father? ’* a thrill passed 
through them At last the old woman from Myran 
went up to her and said Poor little thing I Vour 

father’ll be coming soon," and their mother, holding a 
child by the hand on each side of her, began to retrace 
her steps 

On seeing this, Kristhvcr folloiicd her, and when she 
turned he held out his hand A solemn silence fell on 
all around, and they heard bun say " Well, well. 
Bent, things’!! all come ngbt, you'll see " 

The tears came Into her eyes, but she only asked if 
they had CIczeus* provision-chest with them, and Lars, 
who then came up, promised to wheel it out to her some 
time that evening 

As she w ent slowly up the path with the two children, 
many a gaze followed her, but she did not look back. 

Busy youngsters were occupied Cn carrying things up 
from the boat, tt was no easy matter to drag along 
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father’s leather trousers or oifskin coat I Just as they 
'»ere about to separate and go home, a cart drawn by 
a small horse came down the road A young girl nas 
sitting m front, driving, and behind sat an old man 
willi white hair and beard, holding on tightly The 
girl’s face wore a faint smile as if in apology for 
coming 

They stopped, and the girl got down and held the 
horse’s head wliile Uie old man clambered down from 
the cart Considering what her father was like, the girl 
could see now what a mistake it was for them to have 
come 

*' Is that you, OU? ” said KnstAver, going up to 
the old man. but his features were drawn as if with 
pain, and he was as pale as it was possible for a 
weaiher<beaien fisherman to be He stood before the 
lather of the man of whom bo had let go that night 
they were shipwrecked on the West K;ord 

The old, half blind man was now wearing his broad* 
brimmed, black idiurchhat, his coat of homespun was 
quite short, and had silver buttons both in front and 
behind He came straight up to Knstilrer, with fais 
stick in hts hand 

“ Good-day 1 ” he said cheerfully " So here )ou 
arc theni It « you, J suppose, Krisikver? He, hel 
Ah well. It’s not the first winter you’ve sailed, is it? '* 
He stopped and leaned upon Ins stick *' Well, well 1 
But where’s Kantlcs? " 

No one replied, and from where the horse was 
sunding a girl’s voice was heard calling •• Father! 
Father, came here I ” 

The old man looked round. " Come here I " he 
said, imitating her, ** Aren't you able to hold that 
Imle horse, a strong girl IrVe you? *' And he turned 
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to Kristiver again. *' Yes, what’s become of Kaneles ? 
Hasn't he come ashore yet? ” 

He waited for a little while and then went on again. 
*' He surely hasn’t got hold of a woman already, has 
he? He, he, he I But they're always running’ after 
that boy But what’s he like at sea? He’s a good 
seaman, isn’t he? ” 

One or two women sighed and slipped away, and 
gradually the sight of this old man with the red 
rimmed, half blind eyes, standing and asking after his 
son, made them all silent and anxious to slink away 
Kaneles, yes,” said Knstiw at length, looking 
down at the sand, but he bit his lip and got no farther 
“Aren’t >ou here then, boy?” The old man 
became impatient, and began looking round him and 
calling “ l^ineles 1 " Then turning m the direction in 
which he supposed the boat lay, he called more loudly t 
" lianelesl Are >ou still on board? ” 

There was no answer, but then KristAver’s mother 
went up to the old man “ Poor Dial ” she said 
“ Ha%e you forgotten what the priest came and told 
you? ” 

The old man passed his hand over his eyes “ The 
priest 1 ” he said “The priest I Yes—yes, I seem to 

have dreamt something about- Is it true that— 

that Kaneles—was drowned? You’re the headman, 
Knstiver You must know all about it. What's 
become of Kaneles ? ” 

“ Father 1” cned the joung girl once more 
“ Father, come here 1 ” 

“ Yes, Kaneles was drowned I " said Knstiver sadly. 
“ We thought you knew about it “ 

The old man tried to collect his thoughts, and to see 
from the faces of those he was peaking to, what this 
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really meant He rubbed his e>es and strove to rouse 
recollection, and blurred memories of a bad dream 
returned But was it anything more than a dream 
about Kaneles? Was it was it true? 

“ Well, n ell 1 '* he said at last, looking up and hold¬ 
ing on his hat as if he were in a wind " Well, well I 
so that's how it is I '* 

It was the greatest effort Kristkver could eier 
remember having to make, when he took the old man s 
hand, and said as he pressed it " It was God s will, 
Ola And if theres anything we can help >ou with 
now, ]ou can rely upon us " 

** He, he I Tliat s how it is then 1 WcUi well! ’’ 
And he turned to hts daughter again " Lina, we may 
as well go back Kaneles won t be coming with us " 

The few people now remaining separated and vent 
to their respective cottages Kristhver walked with 
heaty steps, and >ct—and )ct that collage was his 
home 

The young girl and her old father drove away through 
the lowland district Tlicy had Kaneles' chest with 
them, and a bundle of clothes upon which the old man 
sat, with his back to the horse, holding on with both 
hands He had already forgtMtcn what had taken place 
down on the beach, and recollections from previous 
jeats were all that temamed tn his nund Every now 
and then as they went up a hiU he would say '* Aren't 
we soon on die flat. Lino, so that Kaneles can 
get up? •' 

Farther on they liad to exchange the carl for the 
sledge again, and they then drove on up the hills In 
the blue twilight Th© old man chattered all the time 
about Kaneles *M U uy it to him this v ery evening," 
he said. " lie must get married now while I'm Hill 
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able to look after the children a little Oh yes 1 I can 
still see liiell enough to rock a cradle " 

The little horse was pulling sturdily up the hills, 
and the young girl sitting behind it in her mother’s 
cloak, holding the reins, was thinking what good 
friends Dunnie and I^neles had been, and that she 
would give the horse an extra good feed when they 
reached home 

The wide blue fjord sank lower and lower as they 
climbed, and the white ridges of the West Mountains 
grew rosy red in the glow of the sunset On the waters 
of the bay, not far from land, lay the stately Lofoten 
boats with their white sheerstrake, high rigging and 
red pennon They had returned from a long voyage, 
and now lay there peacefully, as if after a battle 
There was still a man on board the Sea-Flotoer, and 
It was the headman himself, Jacob He was rummag 
ing about m the cabin, making himself tidy He 
washed his face m a bucket of seawater, and dried it 
on an old blouse, and then combed bis thick hair and 
beard with his fingers The shaggy sea bear was 
making himself spruce, and lo>morrow, perhaps, he 
would go the length of shaving his upper lip 

The kettle was sputtering on the little stoie. and he 
meant, when he had had a good meal of salt pork, bread 
and sausage, to make himself a “ coffee-doctor " and 
smoke a pipe of shag Things of this sort never taste 
so well as when you have just come home 
To-morrow he would go to bed and sleep for a week, 
and then he would go to town and sell his cod liver 
and go on the spree If he got away from that with 
a whole skin, he would sad back again, beach the 
Sca-Flower, and clean and paint her so that she would 
look like a bride, after which he would creep into the 
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cabin to sleep until the foUoving wintcn when he-cooW 
set out on a new Lofoten voyage That was his life 

Home? Wei!, he had sailed his hardest all those 
miles, and then there was not a soul to meet him on the 
beach and bid him welcome 1 Perhaps not, but home 
IS a strange thing The men that had gone to their 
cottages to wife and children would be washed by 
women’s hands and have good food and a soft bed 
That was the way they liked to have things. 

But Jacob was no worse off in his way than they* 
When bis meal was dnished he went out and sat on a 
thwart with his pipe and his “ coffcenjoctor," looking 
landwards It was so beautiful in the bay now The 
blackcock was courting in the woods, ilie moon was 
Bcatttfing stiver gleams upon the waitT» and tht 
lights >n the cottage windows blinked at him. There 
was a headland on each side of the ba>, and they had 
been his friends ever since he was a Iw), and now he 
could sit here and look at them once more ’’Home! " 
the two headlands say to bim '* Welcome homct 
Jacobi ” 

When the snow is melting on the hills, a brook 
generally begins to run up in (he glen There it isl 
He can hear the same IriUiling that ho has so often 
heard before '* Home I *' « sajs. Later, when u is 
quite dark with only the moon shining, the waves too 
begin to croon and sing upon the beach *' Hornet " 
they say, and make a hitle song about it, and he sitS 
and listens to it 

Yes, ii IS wonderful how everything seems to know 
that (bis evening Jacob lias come hom? at last I 
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O NE winter, not long after, Lars was reading hard 
for his examinations at the Teachers’ College. 
It was as though he were trying, with work, to escape 
from thoughts that troubled him a little Oluf was 
now with his father in Lofoten, while he himself sat 
here, warm and comfortable His father and Henry 
Rabben had guaranteed for him at the bank, so that 
he could come to the college He accepted help from 
the fishermen, and went his own way, and his only 
comfort was that he would be their spokesman when 
once he had come so far 

He had had a Lofoten letter from Oluf that day. 
Stormy weather, bad fishing Oluf had made up hi3 
mind to leave the sea and go to America in the spring. 

“ And fatherl ” thought Lars His father would 
be too proud to oppose Oluf. He would even help him 
with money for his passage to America, but what would 
his own secret feeling be about it? 

’’ Mother draws us to land, one after the other." 

He sat with his book before him, thinking over this 
strange conflict between bis father and his mother. His 
father could be so strong and authoritative, but he 
always let her get the victory, and the pale, frightened- 
looking woman, who was half beside herself every 
30J 
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uintrr, and }Ct managed eterjthing and «t)rkcd w 
Uc3l> took from him one son after anothert although 
she knew how much he needed them And ht—whe, 
hi$ face alwats hnghtened wlicn he «poke lo her, and 
he thought her perfect 

Lara bent o>er hts book and began reading again* 
Ue mu&t get tid o( these thoughts about his father. 

The following wmier Krisi\\er sailed to Lofoten with 
no son on board Oluf was in Ametira, and Tosten 
was not old enough 

No one e\er imagined that this Miong man with the 
rosy walk and biigtii naiuir went ihrougli dark hour* 
in whidi he would ha\e liked to hide himself front 
everyone llus was especially on thrir way iiorlhr 
the last nighr *< Giu<dy fwfoie crossing the W'est I ]oril< 
when he could not deep It w^s not tbit like any of 
the others, he might civmiwrow hasp m siand In the 
preaersce <>f Cod There was aonieihing wetw tlufi 
tlut (or him Kanele* Comon tn>ght appear w him. 
*’ You Ici go of me. Imi you uieO yojrself I •* 

J( he coukt only And utit srubout doubt whether it 
lud been humanly possible for him to Imld Kanelc* 
a tninulp longer, for d it had fxrn he trouU prohablf 
be filitc now And iivr^ocrow be had to rrosa the West 
Fjord- 

Sonic nen ilum,;ht he sailnl rooie madly llun brfom; 
dry sa-d be sailrd lAe an idiot Bu it was just li-al 
m iterny wraiher te saw Kanclcs. and he trasoewd 
t***l if be were guiSty l-e would nut evajie m any taw. 
lie uiUcl czadfr, frot lie *ailed Me 4 man. 

Lara bora-'se a teaebtv I# an irl*ed psrl»h« |*r Ircm 
ibp wa. He was resikss ars.J rtcu^ie, and had a 
Ifcetj In a Wtuie, now ytsiJ^g 

» tfihi, and p.£>» bbtuio. l^kr hi* csotbr/, La 
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could never sit still, but the fad was that he was not 
happy so far from the sea He often caught himself 
longing for a wild sail over foaming billows, especially 
if his father stood at the helm like a sea gc^ 

This had to be got nd of by reading It was a new 
way of rowing He wanted to advance—fresh examina¬ 
tions, higher up He had some experience of what it 
was to keep on rowing if there were some place ^ou 
wanted to reach. 

A letter came from his mother m a small, unformed 
hand, to say that his father had died in Lofoten He 
bad long gone with a sore upon his thigh to which he 
paid no heed, and one day it grew ^ery bad, and he 
had died in hospital 

Lars went home, and for the first time for many 
years saw the little houses buried m snow His father, 
like Elezeus Hylla, bad come south m his coffin He 
was lying in the barn, and Lars and his mother had 
gone up there together in the cold, and lifted the hd 
off. 

Kristhver lay m a white siiiit, with his hands 
folded upon bis breast His fair hair was still curly, 
but his short beard had begun to turn grey Lars, 
With the knowledge acquired by study, was now able 
to appreciate the masculine beauty of this head. His 
brow had become lined, perhaps from sorrows that his 
sons may have occasioned him, but now he looked 
happy again, as if he could see Mhr>a, even though 
his e^es were closed. But to Lars those closed eyes 
seemed to say “ Have you become a gentleman now, 
Lars? ” J 

Tosten, tlie U^lrd son, was then seventeen and had 
already been out two winters with his father; and tins 
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spring he stood on the hcadnun's thwart and sailed the 
Seal home from Lofoten 

His mother drew him to the hnd too, however. 
That same spring they sold the boats and fish>ng.Scar, 
end the Myran buildings, and then came her great 
day She ino\cd inland 

ICnstiiier's mother had died some jedrs before, and 
Mir^a liad only her four cluldren with her when at 
last she turned her back on the sea 
Sb« led the bcll^ow herself, while Tosten sal on 
the top of the furniturc-Ioad and dro\c, and the other 
children kept the sheep together At lost they were 
turning their backs on the sea f 
M&rja walked quickly She netcr notictd that the 
others often turned and looked bock 
There was a s/rel) ot spring by the sea, a smelt of 
wet sand, of stawted, of nsii, but when they had 
passed Lindegaard the ftir held a frngrahtc of leafage, 
of fields, of Howers Then they came to the sallry 
wtih ns wooded sida and rushing rher. where the sun 
shone and the air was heavy with the fragrance of 
birj^licrry and pine. Oh, what a day I Mountains 
stood shelteringly on the north and west, the wild 
Winter stotms could not reach this, the evil years acre 


'* Ate you crying, mother?*' asked the youngest 
boy. 


'• OJi, I can easily laugh,” «J,< answered, drying her 
vjrts and laughing 

Thco)w»bc.Mlr4i«iig.MoIJ. Russia" 

wills hsr .Si.ta Vasl and Gn. hu/ns, titsptsi wills Lrasa 
toivmi. btu, waa rillwo ,uar. ssU, Mi,,,, had 
Uan ..Stas pan ,„h 
»«wl,. Isui a I, Ilia up ,|„ „d,aj 1,^, 
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head and began to snuQ the air, recalling the summer 
pasture up here where she had grazed so many summers, 
and she quickened her pace os well as she could 

At last they came to the litt/e farm, consisting of two 
grey buildings, dv^clllng■>housc and coushed, on a patch 
of cultivated ground on a hillside It uas not far from 
hUrya's old home, and she felt at home here, at last. 

“ But It’s so dark here,” whimptred Joncita, when 
they came into (he house. 

“ Little silly! " said her mother 
Later on the youngest boy said plaintitely “ Isn’t 
there any sea here, mother?” 

And so their life m the new place began. For 
Mirya the days pas^ luppily There ivaa no H'lnd, 
no anxiety, no vtaves breaking and keeping her awake. 
She folded her hands in the evening vvlien she went 
to bed. At last she had found Cod ngain. 

When winter ame, however, Tusien went obout 
/BOodiJy. He was thinking Iiow he might now have 
been headman on the Seal He had to work as a 
d.ny-Iabaurer at farms in order to earn a little money, 
but ho was not a genius in forming. He was always 
m a dreamy condition, longing for the open sea and a 
regular storm, and he look^ at his mother with angry 
eyes, because she had persuaded him to leave the sea. 

They could cultiv.ite their land, his tnoifier said. 
Very well, but where was the money to do it with? 
He could not understand that there was money to be 
earned by digging m the earth; money was to ^ cuidc 
by a good flsIung.seasoa, something good that comes 
suddenly, hke a lottery. That was what his father 
thought 1 that was bowjt was on tlic sea. 

In the winter evenings (be children would sit round 
the stove and want to hear about their father; but (heir 
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mother drew back, as it were, into the darkness and 
would not answer them It was Tosten who told them 
about him, and Jlirya could see how their e>es were 
fixed upon him, and with what avidity they took in all 
that he told them "Father I The seal Lofoten I 
Tell us morel ’’ The youngest boy played with a 
wooden shoe on the Door, the shoe being the Seal and 
the floor the West Fjord 

M&rya sighed KnsiA^er was dead, but now it was 
hts turn to draw the children towards him Would he 
ever be able to drag them from her and out to sea 
again 7 

She was determined that this should not be, and 
began to do all she could to eniice them to her> She 
tried to make the house look nice, and toiled herself 
to sate them from working as far as she could If only 
she could teach them to be as happy hero as she herself 
was 

She would not confess, liowevcr, that she often lay 
awake at night listening vaguely for something Was 
she beginning to miss the sound of the waves, the wind, 
the anxiety? Had she been as good to Knstlivcr as 
she should have been? Had she done wrong in selling 
Myran and the boats, and all he had toiled for? Had 
she made the children homeless? The nights were long 

Towards the end of the summer she made a pretext 
for going down to the old home, which was now 
occupied by new people. As she stood looking out 
over the smooth, sunht water, she wondered that she 
had never before seen liow beautiful it was, nor under¬ 
stood how blight It made its surroundings and that the 
waves are not always foaming angrily, but can also 
sing a crooning song, J,kc the singing of a little child. 
She gazed and wondered* and as she went up through 
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the valley again, she felt as if she had been to see 
I^ntiver 

She often afterwards lay listening for the sound of 
the waves, and at last seemed to hear it distinctly, 
until It becamt a habit with her to conjure it up every 
evening when she folded her hands, and it became a 
song, a hymn (hat she and Knst^ver sang together. 
“ Forgive me, Krist^verl *’ 

Sbe went down to the sea once more as a httle 
pilgrimage to him, but she dared not take the younger 
children with her. 

The following winter Tosten went to the town to earn 
a lutle money, but there he was even more dissatisfied 
than before, and at lost went as a ha1f>share man to 
Lofoten. M 4 rya only heard of it after he got there. 

He might have been headman on the Seal, and he 
was only a halhshare man, and he did not think kindly 
of his mother In the spring he wrote to her saying 
that the hshing had been bad, and that if he was to make 
any money to work the farm with, he must do some¬ 
thing worth doing, so he was going to America 

He did not even come home first, perhaps be did 
not think It was a home any longer 

Perhaps not, thought Mirya, and her back became 
more bent. They were hard times for those left on the 
little farm, and at night Mbrya would sometimes listen 
for the sound of the waves and pray, with folded bands: 
“ Forgive me, for Christ's sakel " 
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A WELL-DRESSED man came ashore from the 
steamer Ue was getting on for forty, Iiad fair, 
curly hair, and a short, reddish beard and moustache, 
and well marked features It was Lars Myran, now the 
head master of a school He walked a little way along 
the water s edge, stopping etery now and then to look 
about him 

lie breathed the familiar atmosphere of seawater, 
■«'eed and tar The fishermens cottages were still 
** round the bay, but most of them were now 
she begin^jj^gy red or white A new geticralton had 
*“'*thein, and times were quite changed 
6 ic sn^e^ ^ 5^^ pjj fjord There 

Steamers, and the doonk-doonk ’* of motor boats 
she heard The grey boat bouses were still stand- 
owaru^g Lofoten boats protruded from them, and no 
for going The day 

occupira by gone by, the Lofoten toyage of 

over the j|„ng p^j Tjjg „j,(, 

had More ^ aged, and the boats are broken 
stood how bright u 0^,^ fisherman is an industrial work- 
waves are not alwaj vriokes ogareites and ts a member 
sing a crooning song, 

She gaicd and wondexeotnj neighbourhood was 

•4 
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the same, the same, the West Mountains 

stcx)d as they al^va}S did with their snowy ridges. It 
was only the people that were diRcrent Ah yest 
It js a strange thing to make a pilgrimage to one’s 
childhood. It la not easy to find it again His home 
was once in one of those cottages, and now strangers 
li\e there, and his mother, who mo%c(l up into the 
valley, was left there all alone one day, for the children 
went away one after another. They never seemed to be 
able to settle there, though it was a nice liltic farm , and 
now she was dead and the children scattered all over 
the w'orld Time passes 1 

Lars wandered on post the cottages He was carry¬ 
ing a bag, but he knew of no place where he could obtain 
a night's lodging What did it matter? Once he had 
been at home everywhere. 

" Good-tlayf " he said, stopping at a cottage where 
a woman was washing clothes It was Ellen—Ellen 
Koja, as she was once called. 

“ Good.dayl " she said, looking at him curiously. 

" Do you remember me, Olen? '* 

"Nol" She stared at him. Was it likely she w-ould 
know a town nun like this? 

” Don’t you know that we two are man and wife? 
We were once nurned in a barn ’* 

'* No! Well, I nocrl ” slic exdainicd, slapping her 
thigh and breaking into a laugh. "Is it really you, 
Lars? Ob, 1 beg your pardon? I oughtn't to be so 
familiar." 

She was stdl pretty, although she was a worn woman 
With five children. Her husband had once been a 
fisherman, but was now working in a factory in town. 
That was how it had gone with so many. 

They chatted togethrr for a little while, and then be 
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wenl on, his minJ filled wuli memories of former times. 
To make progress m one direction is to give things up 
m another, bucli is life, juid tiiere is no help for it. 

At one of the bout'houscs he suddenly sioppnl. What 
«as that? A long boat» turned keel upuar«is> burnt by 
the sun, and weadicr-uurn It hsj a Loloten bait. 
Luits walked round it, and found a name on the bow, a 
few letters of which were just legible Tlie name was 
Sea-Flo-xtr 

He stood still, with tips comprissed He rcroem> 
bered Jacob, Oammitall.wi(h.|he*limpi he lud good 
reason for remembering liun And there lay the boat I 
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h»s eyes with his hand, and then eTClaitned. “ Daifln tt 
all^ if I don’t believe it’s true I For you’re the very 
image of jour father So »t*s you, is it, Lars! ” 

“ How old are ^ou now, Jacob? ” 

“Well, people say I’m over ninety, but that’s 
nothing \vhen you're hale and hearty." 

“ Are you baarded urth sonwvme now ? " 

“ Oh yesj worse luck I I came upon the parish at 
last.’’ 

“ And you haven't sold the SmF lower, I see ’’ 

" No. I thought we two should go to pteces 
together'’ And (he old man began raking again He 
would have to keep at it if there was to be any chance 
of a few pence for tobacco from the people with whom 
he was boarded 




